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PREFACE 
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SECOND EDITION. 


HE favourable reception with which 

this Book was honoured by the Pub- 
lic, has encouraged the Editor to preſent a 
ſecond edition, more correctly arranged, and 
very conſiderably enlarged. Some words and 
explanations in the former edition having 
been pointed out as rather indecent or indeli- 
cate, though to be found in Le Roux, and 
other Gloſſaries of the like kind, theſe have 
been either omitted, ſoftened, or their ex- 
planations taken from books long ſanctioned 
with general approbation, and admitted into 
the ſeminaries for the education of youth 
ſuch as Bailey's, Miege's, or Philips's Dic- 
tionaries ; ſo that it is hoped this work will 
now be found as little offenſive to delicacy as 
the nature of it would admit, 
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A liſt is here added of ſuch books as have 
been conſulted for the additions, 5 
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PREFACE . 


TO THE 


FIRST EDITION. 


* great approbation with which ſo 

polite a nation as France has received 
the Satirical and Burleſque Dictionary of 
Monſieur Le Roux, tgſtified by the ſeveral 
editions it has gone through, will, it is hoped, 
apologize for an attempt to compile an Eng- 
liſh Dictionary on a ſimilar plan; our lan- 
guage being at leaſt as copious as the French, 
and as capable of the witty equivoque; be- 
ſides which, the freedom of thought and 
ſpeech ariſing from, and privileged by, our 
conſtitution, gives a force and poignancy to 
the expreſſions of our common people, not 
to be found under arbitrary governments, 
where the ebullitions of vulgar” wit are 
checked by the fear of the baſtinado, or of a 
lodging during pleaſure in ſome gaol or caſtle, 


The many vulgar alluſions and cant ex- 
preſſions that ſo frequently occur in our co n- 
A uon 
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mon converſation and periodica] publications, 
make a work of this kind extremely uſeful, 
if not abſolutely neceſſary, not only to fo- 
reigners, but even to natives reſident at a diſ- 
tance from the Metropolis, or who do not 
mix in the buſy world : without ſome ſuch 
help, they might hunt through all the ordi- 
nary Dictionaries, from Alpha to Omega, 
in ſearch of the words, © black legs, lame 
“ duck, a plumb, malingeror, nip cheeſe, 
« darbies, and the new drop,” although 
theſe are all terms of well-known import at 
Newmarket, Exchange-alley, the City, the 
Parade, Wapping, and Newgate. | 


The faſhionable words, or favourite ex- 
preſſions of the day, alſo find their way into 


our political and theatrical compoſitions : 


theſe, as they generally originate from ſome 
trifling event, or temporary circumſtance, on 
falling into diſuſe, or being ſuperſeded by 
new ones, vaniſh without leaving a trace 
behind. Such were the late faſhionable words, 
a bore and a twaddle, among the great yul- 
gar; maccaront and the barber, amon g the 


ſmall ; theſe, too, are here carefully regiſ- 


tered. 


The 


©” 
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The Vulgar Tongue conſiſts of two parts: 
the firſt is the Cant Language, called ſome- 
times Pedlars French, or St. Giles's Greek; 
the ſecond, thoſe burleſque phraſes, quaint 
alluſions, and nick-names for perſons, things, 
and places, which, from long uninterrupted 
uſage, are made claſſical by preſcription. 


Reſpecting the firſt, that is, the cantiag 
language, take the account given of its origin, 
and the cataſtrophe. of its inſtitutor, from 
Mr. Harriſon's Deſcription of England, pre- 
fixed to Hollingſhead's Chronicle; where, 
treating of beggars, gypſies, &c. he ſays, 
« It is not yet fifty years ſith this trade be- 
„gan: but how it hath proſpered ſithens 
that time, it is eaſy to judge; for they are 
% now ſuppoſed, of one ſexe and another, 
„ to amount unto above ten thouſand per- 
* ſons, as I have harde reported. More- 
cover, in counterfeiting the Egyptian roges, 
* they have deviſed a language among them- 
« ſelves, which they name Canting, but 
others Pedlars French, a ſpeache compact 
„ thirty years ſince of Engliſh, and a great 
number of odde wordes of their own de- 
“ viſing, without all order or reaſon ; and 
yet ſuch it is, as none but themſelves are 

Azꝛ2 able 
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* able to underſtand. The firſt deviſer 
& thereof was hanged by the neck, as a juſt 
«« reward, no doubt, for his deſartes, and a 
common end to all of that profeſſion. 


« A gentleman (Mr. Thomas Harman) 
** alſo of late hath taken great paines to 
« ſearch out the ſecret practizes of this un- 
* gracious rabble ; and, among other things, 
he ſetteth down and deſcribeth twenty-two 
“ ſorts of them, whoſe names it ſhall not 
*© be amiſſe to remember, whereby each one 
& may gather what wicked people they are, 
„and what villany remaineth in them.” 


For this liſt ſee the word Crew. — This 


was the origin of the cant language; its 


terms have been collected from the follow- 
ing Treatiſes: 


Me Bellman of London, bringing to light. 
the moſt notorious villanies that are now 
practiſed in the kingdom. Profitable for 
gentlemen, lawyers, merchants, citizens, far- 
mers, maſters of houſeholds, and all forts 


of ſervants, to marke, and delightfull for 


men to reade.— Lege, Perlege, Relege.— 


1608. 
Thieves 


FIRST EDITION. Xiii 


Thieves falling out, true men come by 
their goods.— 161 5. f 


Engliſb Villanies, ſeven ſeverall times preſt 
to death by the printers; but (ſtill reviving 
againe) are now the eighth time (as the firſt) 
diſcovered by lanthorne and candle- light: 
and the help of a new cryer, called O- per- ſe 
O; whoſe loud voyce proclaimes, to all that 
will heare him, another conſpiracy of abuſes 
lately plotting together, to hurt the peace of 
the kingdom ; which the bell-man (becauſe 
he ther went ſtumbling i'th'dark) could never 
ſee till now ; and becauſe a company of 
rogues, cunning canting gypſies, and all the 
ſcumme of our nation, fight under their 
tattered colours, At the end is a canting 
dictionary to teach their language, with 
canting ſongs. A booke to make gentlemen 
merry, citizens warie, countrymen carefull ; 
fit for juſtices to reade ver, becauſe it is a 
pilot by whom they may make ſtrange dif- 
coveries,—London, 1638. 


Bailey's, and the new Canting Dictionary, 
have alſo been conſulted, with the Hiſtory 
of Bamfield More Carew, the Seffions 
Papers, and other modern authorities. As 

many 
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many of theſe terms are ſtill profeſſionally 
uſed by our preſent race of free-booters of 
different denominations, who ſeem to have 
eſtabliſhed a ſyſtematical manner of carrying 
on their buſineſs, a knowledge of them may 
therefore be uſeful to gentlemen in the com- 
| miſſion of the peace. 


The ſecond part, or burleſque terms, have 
been drawn from the molt claſſical authori- 
ties; ſuch as ſoldiers on the long march, 
ſeamen at the capſtern, ladies diſpoſing of 


their fiſh, and the colloquies of a Graveſend 
boat. 


Many heroic ſentences, expreſſing and in- 
eulcating a contempt of death, have been 
caught from the mouths of the applauding 
populace, attending thoſe triumphant pro- 
ceſſions up Holborn-hill, with which many 
an unfortunate hero till lately finiſhed his 
courſe: and various choice flowers have been 
collected at executions, as well thoſe autho- 
riſed by the ſentence of the law, and per- 
formed under the direction of the ſheriff 
as thoſe inflicted under the authority and in- 
ſpection of that impartial and ſummary 
tribunal, called the Mob, upon the pick- 
To pockets, 
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pockets, informers, or other unpopular cri- 
minals. 


In the courſe of this work many ludicrous 
games and cuſtoms are explained, which are 
not to be met with in any other book: the 
ſucceſſion of the finiſhers of the law, the 
abolition of the triumph or ovation of Hol. 
born-hill, with the introduction of the pre- 
ſent mode of execution at Newgate, are 
chronologically aſcertained ; points of great 
importance to both the preſent and future 
compilers of the Tyburn Chronicle. 


To prevent any charge of immorality be- 
ing brought againſt this work, the Editor 
begs leave to obſerve, that when an indeli- 
cate or immodeſt word has obtruded itſelf 
for ex planation, he has endeavoured to get 
rid of it in the moſt decent manner poſſible ; 
and none have been admitted but ſuch as 
either could not be left out without render- 
ing the work incomplete, or in ſome mea- 
ſure compenſate by their wit far the treſpaſs 
committed on decorum. Indeed, reſpecting 
this matter, he can with great truth make 
the ſame defence that Falſtaff ludicrouſly 
urges in behalf of one engaged in rebellion, 


VIZ. 
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viz. that he did not ſeek them, but that, like 
rebellion in the caſe inſtanced, they lay in his 
way, and he found them, 


The Editor likewiſe begs leave to add, 
that if he has had the raisfortune to run foul 
of the dignity of any body of men, profeſſion, 
or trade, it is totally contrary to his inten- 
tion ; and he hopes the interpretations given 
to any particular terms that may ſeem to bear 
hard upon them, will not be conſidered as 
his ſentiments, but as the ſentiments of the 
perſons by whom ſuch terms were firſt in- 
vented, or thoſe by whom they are uſed. 
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W. 
A. C.Q 
A rrtss, or Lady ABB Ess. A bawd, the miſtreſs of a 


brothel. ü 


ABz.-Wackxters, Blows given on the palm of the hand with a 
twiſted handkerchief, inſtead of a ferula; a jocular puniſhment 
among ſeamen, who ſometimes play at cards for wackets, the 
loſer ſuffering as many ſtrokes as he has loſt games, 

Az1cail. A lady's waiting-maid, 

ARA. Naked. Cant. * 

ARA Cove. A cant word among thieves, ſignifying a naked 

or poor man; alſo a luſty, ſtrong rogue. 

ABRAM Mx. Pretended mad men. 

To suAu ABRam, To pretend fickneſs, 

Acavemny, or PusH1nG Scuol. A brothel. —The Float- 
ing Academy; the lighters on board. of which thoſe perſons 
are confined, who by a late regulation are condemned to hard 
labour, inſtead of tranſportation. Campbell's Academy; the 
ſame, from a gentleman of that name, who had the contract 
for finding and victualling the hulks or lighters. | 

Accounts. To caſt up one's accounts; to vomit. 

Acokx. You will ride a horſe foaled by an acorn; ji. e. the 

N llows, called alſo the Wooden and Ihree-legged Mare. 

ou will be hanged.—Sec THREE-LEGGED MARE. 


B 0 Ac r 


K 


Acer or PARLIAuENT. A military term for ſmall beer, five 


pints of which, by an act of parliament, a landlord was for- 
merly obliged to give to each ſoldier gratis, x 


AcTzon. A cuckold, from the horns planted on the head of 
Acteon by Diana. ; 


Abau's Alz. Water, 


Apam TiLts. A pickpocket's aſſociate, who receives the 
ſtolen goods, and runs off with them. Cant. 


Avpans. The moſt ancient, honourable, and venerable ſociety 


of the name of Adams, A. D. 1750, held their meetings at 
the Royal Swan, Kingſland Road, kept by George Adams. 


AppIE Pats, An inconſiderate fooliſh fellow. 
Appue Prot. A ſpoil-ſport, a mar-all. 


ADmniIRAL oF THE BLvUx, who carries his flag on the main- maſt. 
A landlord or publican wearing a blue apron, as was formerly 
the cuſtom among gentlemen of that vocation, 


ApmMIRAL or THE Narrow Seas. One who from drunken. 
neſs vomits into the lap of the perſon fitting oppoſite to him. 
Sea phraſe. 

AvpxirT, Looſe, turned adrift, diſcharged, Sea phraſe, 


ArFipavit Men, Knights of the poſt, or falſe witneſſes, 
ſaid to attend Weſtminſter Hall, al other courts of juſtice, 
ready to ſwear of thing for hire; diſtinguiſhed by having 
ſtraw ſtuck in the heels of their ſhoes. 

ArTer-CLayr., A demand after the firſt given in has been 
diſcharged ; a _ for pretended omiſſions ; in ſhort, any 
thin £196, pr appening after all conſequences of the 
cauſe have been thought at an end. 

AGaAinsT THE GRAIN» Unwilling. It went much againſt 

the grain with him, i. e. it was much againſt his inclination, 
or againſt his pluck. 

Ado, All- Aa-. Anxious, eager, impatient ; from the 
Italian agogare, to deſire eagerly. | : 

AcrovnD, Stuck faſt, ſtopped, at a loſs, ruined ; like a boat 
or veſſel aground, 

Alx and ExtRciss, He has had air and exerciſe, i. e. he has 
been whipped at the cart's tail ; or, as it is generally, though 
more vulgarly, expreſſed, at the cart's a · ſe 


AxkERMAx's Hott, Newgate. In 1787 a perſon of that 
name was the gaoler, or keeper, 


AupzxMan. A roaſted turkey garniſhed with ſauſages ; the 
| lates 


AM B 
latter are ſuppoſed to repreſent the gold chain worn by thoſe 


magiſtrates. 
Arbor. Adraught on the pump at Aldgate; a bad bill of ex- 
change, drawn on perſons who have no effects of the drawer. 


Alx Dzarsr. An alehouſe keeper, 
Alx Pos r. A may: pole. „ . 
ALL-A-MoRT. Struck dumb, confounded. 


AlL HoLipay, It is all holiday at Peckham, or it is all holi- 
day with him; a ſaying ſignifying that it is all over with the 
buſineſs.or perſon ſpoken of or alluded to. > 

Art Hortow. He was beat all hollow, i. e. he had no chance 
of conquering: it was all hollow, or a hollow thing; it was 
a decided thing from the beginning. See HoLLow. 


ALL NaTions. A compoſition of all the different ſpirits ſold 
in a dram-ſhop, collected in a veſſel, into which the drainings 
of the bottles and quartern pots are emptied, 


Arrs. The five alls is a country fign, repreſenting five human 
figures, each having a motto under him, The firſt is a king 
in his regalia ; his motto, I govern all: the ſecond, a biſho 
in — 4 motto, I pray for all: third, a lawyer in his 
gown; motto, I plead for all: fourth, a ſoldier in his regi- 
mentals, fully accoutred ; motto, I fight for all : fifth, a poor 
countryman with his ſcythe and rake ; motto, I pay for all, 


_ Arsar1a THe Hicyer, White Friars, once a place privi- 
leged from arreſts for debt,” as was alſo the Mint, but ſup- 
preſſed on account of the notorious abuſes committed there. 


ALSATIa THE Lower, The Mint in Southwark. | 
ALrSATIANS, The inhabitants of White Friars or the Mint. 


ALTAMEL, A verbal or lump account, without particulars, 
ſuch as is commonly produced at bawdy-houſes, ſpunging- 
houſes, &c. Vide Doren REckonixs. 


Arrirupzs. The man is in his altitudes, i. e. he is drunk. 


AnBassapor, A trick to duck ſome ignorant fellow or landſ- 
man, frequently played on board ſhips in the warm latitudes. 
It is thus managed : A large tub is filled with water, and two 
ſtools placed on each fide of it. Over the whole is thrown a 
tarpawlin, or old ſail : this is kept tight by two perſons, who 
are to repreſent the king and queen of a foreign country, and 
are ſeated on the ſtools. The perſon intended to be ducked 
plays the Ambaſſador, and after repeating a rid;culous ſpeech 
dictated to him, is led in great form up to the throne, and 
ſeated between the king and queen, who rifing ſuddenly as 
ſoon as he is ſeated, he falls —— into the tub of water. 
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AmpipexterR. A lawyer who takes fees from both plaintiff 
and defendant, or that goes ſnacks with both parties in gam- 
ing. 

Amen Curiar. A pariſh clerk. 

Au xv. He ſaid Yes and Amen to every thing; he agreed ts 
every thing. | 

AminaDaB. A jeering name for a Quaker, 

Ames Ace. Within ames ace; nearly, very near. . 

To Auusk. To fling duſt or ſnuff in the eyes of the peFſon in- 
tended to be robbed ; alſo to invent ſome plauſible tale, to de- 
lude ſhopkeepers and others, thereby to put them off their 
guard. Cant. | 

Amustrxs, Rogues who carried ſnuff or duſt in their pockets, 
which they threw into the eyes of any perſon they intended to 
rob; and running away, their accomplices (pretending to aſſiſt 
and pity the halt-blinded perſon) took that opportunity of 
plundering him. 

AxaBATTisr. A pickpocket caught in the fact, and puniſhed 
with the diſcipline of the pump or horſe-pond. | 

Axcror. Bring your a-ſe to an anchor, i. e. fit down. To 
let go an anchor to the windward of the law ; to keep within. 
the letter of the law. Sea wit. 

AxcLers, Pilferers, or petty thieves, who, with a ſtick having 
a hook at the end, ſteal goods out of ſhop windows, grates, 
&c. ; alſo thoſe whodraw in or entice unwary perſons to prick 
at the belt, or ſuch like devices, | 


' AxcLixG rox FakTHINGs, Begging ont of a priſon win- 


dow with a cap, or box, let down at the end of a long 
ſtring, | 

Axx lx A girl who is got with child, is ſaid to have ſprained 
her ankle, 

Anopynsg NEcCkLace., A halter. 


AxTaonwy or 'FaxTony Pic. The favourite or ſmalleſt pig 
in the litter.— Jo follow l ke a tantony pig, i. e. St. An- 
thony's pig; to follow cloſe at one's heels. St. Anthony 
the hermit was a ſwineherd, and is always repreſented with 

a ſwine's bell and a pig. Some derive this pay 5m" a 
privilege enjoyed by the triars of certain convents in England 
and France (ſons of St. Anthony), whoſe ſwine were permitted 
to feed in the ſtreets. Theſe fwine would follow any one 
having greens or other proviſions, till they obtained ſome of 
them; and it was in thoſe days conſidered an act of charity 
and religion to ſeed them. 

To 


AR D 


To xxocx AxTwonyY. Said of an in-kneed perſon, or one 
whoſe knees knock together; to cuff Jonas. See Jonas. 


Ars LZADpEZR. An old maid: their puniſhment after death, 
for negleRing to increaſe and multiply, will be, it is ſaid, 
leading apes 1n hell. 

AyrosTLEs, To manceuvre the apoſtles, i. e. rob Peter to 
mY as that is, to borrow money of one man to pay 
another. 


AroTaHECARY, Te talk like an apothecary ; to uſe hard; or 
llipot words: from the aſſumed gravity and affectation of 
— generally put on by the gentlemen of that profeſ- 
ſion, who are commonly as ſuperficial in their learning as 
they are pedantic in their language. 


AroTHECARY's BILL. A long bill. 


APpOTHECARY'S, or Law Larix. Barbarous Latin, vulgarly 
called Dog Latin, in Ireland Bog Latin. 

AyyeLe Caxr. Down with his apple- cart; knock or throw 
him down. 


Arete DumPLixn SHor, A een boſom. 


AyreLe-yye Be. A bed made apple-pye faſhion, like what 
is called a turnover apple-pye, where the ſheets are ſo doubled 
as to prevent any one from getting at his length between them: 
a common trick played by frolicſome country laſſes on their 
ſweethearts, male relations, or viſitors. 


ArRIL Foot. Any one im on, or ſent on a bootleſs 
errand, on the firſt of April; on which day it is the cuſtom 
among the lower people, children, and ſervants, by dropping 
empty papers carefully doubled up, ſending perſons on . 
meſſages, and ſuch like contrivances, to impoſe on every 
one they can, and then to ſalute them with the title of April 
Fool. This is alſo practiſed in Scotland under the title of 
Hunting the Gowke. 


AeroNn STkING HoLD. An eſtate held by a man during his 
wife's life. : e : 


Aqva PumMeacinis, Pump water. 4pothecaries Latin. 
ArBok VITE. A man's penis. 
Arca Duke. A comical or eccentric fellow, 


Ach RoGve, or Dries Dawser Uyzicat Man, The 
chief of a gang of thieves or gypſies. . 


ArCH DELL, or AxCn Dox v, fignifies the ſame in rank among 
the female canters or gypſies, | 


Arp. Hot. Cant» | 


ARISTIPPUS, 


A U N 


ArxrsT1»>bvs. A diet drink; or decoction of ſarſaparilla, ehina, 
&c. ſold at certain coffee-houſes, and drunk as tea. 


Armour. In his armour, pot valiant : to fight in armour ; to 
make uſe of Mrs. Philips's ware. See C--p--m., 


Ark. A boat or wherry. Let us take an ark and winns ; let 
us take a fculler, Cant. | 


Aux RurFians. Rogues who, in conjunction with watef-men, 

robbed, and ſometimes murdered, on the water, by picking a 

uarrel with the paſſengers in a boat, boarding it, plundering, 

a > Sonar" and throwing them overboard, &c, A ſpecies of 
badgers. Cant, 


Arran now. An unmeaning expletive, frequently uſed by 
the vulgar Iriſh. | 


Ars Musica. A bum fiddle. 


Ask. To hang an arſe; to hang back, to be afraid to ad- 
vrance. He would lend his a--e, and ſh-te through his ribs ; 
a ſaying of any one who lends his money inconſiderately. 
He would loſe his a--e if it was looſe; ſaid of a careleſs per- 
ſon. A--e about; turn round, 


Axsy varstv. To fall arſy varſey, i. e. head over heels. 


ARrTHur; KinG ARTHUR, A game uſed at ſea, when near 
- the line, or in a hot latitude. It is performed thus : A man 
who is to repreſent king Arthur, ridiculouſly dreſſed, having 
a large wig made out of oakum, or ſome old ſwabs, is ſeated 
on the ſide, or over a large veſſel of water. Every perſon in 
his turn is to be ceremomiouſly introduced to him, and to pour 
a bucket of water over him, crying, Hail, king Arthur! If 
during this ceremony the perſon introduced laughs or ſmiles 
(to which his majeſty endeavours to excite him, by all ſorts of 
ridiculous geſticulations), he changes place with, and then 
becomes, king Arthur, till relieved by ſome brother tar, who 
has as little command over his muſcles as himſelf. 


ArxTiCLts. Breeches ; coat, waiſlcoat, and articles. 


Ask, or Ax my A-. A common reply to any queſtion ; ſtill 
deemed wit at ſea, and formerly at court, under the denomi- 
nation of ſelling bargains, See BakGain, 


Ass1G, An aſſignation. 
ATHanasiay WEencn, or QuicuxqQue vulLT, A forward 
girl, ready to oblige every man that ſhall aik her, 


Auxr. Mine aunt; a bawd or procureſs: a title of eminence 
for the ſenior dells, who ſerve for inſtructreſſes, midwives, &c. 
for the dells. Cant, Sce DELLs. 2 


AvolR 


* 


AUT 


Avors pv Pots Lay. Stealing braſs weights off the counters 
of ſhops. Cant. 


Aurzu. A church, 
AurEM BAwI ER. A parſon, Cant. 


Aurzu CackLIERsS. : » 
AUTEM eee Diſſenters of every denomination. Cant. 


AvuTem CacxLle Tus, A conventicle or meeting-houſe for 
diſſenters. Cant, | 


AurEMu Diryers, Anabaptiſts, Cant. 


Avurtem Drvexs. Pickpockets who practiſe in churches; alſo 
churchwardens and overſcers of the poor. Cant. _ 


AuTem GocLers, Pretended French prophets, Cant. 


Aurzu Moxr. A married woman; alſo a female beggar 
_ ſeveral children hired or borrowed to excite charity, 
ant. 


AuTem Quavers. Quakers. 
AuTttem Quavex Tus. A Quakers meeting-houſe. Cant, 
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Bars iN THE Woop, Criminals in the ſtocks, or pillory, 
BaBBLE, Confyſed, unintelligible talk, ſuch as was uſed at the 
building the tower of Babel. 
Back BireR, One who ſlanders another behind his back, i. e. 
in his abſence. His boſom friends are become his back 
- biters, ſaid of a louſy man, | 
B.cxked, Dead. He wiſhes to have the ſenior, or old ſquare. 
toes, backed: he longs to have his father on ſix men's ſhoul- 
ders; that is, carrying to the grave. | l N 
Back uy. His back is up, i. e. he is offended or angry: an 
expreſſion or idea taken from a cat; that animal, when angry, 


always raifing its back. An allufion alſo ſometimes uſed to 


jeer a crooked man; as, So, Sir, I ſes ſomebody has offend- 
ed you, for your back is up. 


Baco N, 
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Ba cox. He has ſaved his bacon; he has eſcaped. He has a 
good voice to beg bacon; a ſaying in ridicule of a bad voice. 

Bacon FaceD, Full faced. 

Bacon Ftv. Fat, greaſy. | 

Back Gamwon PLAYER. A ſodomite. | 

Back Door” (UsRER, or GenTLEMAN oF THE), The ſame, 

Bab BaxGain., One of his majeſty's bad bargains ; a worth- 
leſs ſoldier, a malingeror. See MaLinGEROR, 

Babor. A term uſed for one burned in the hand. He has got 
his badge, and piked; he was burned in the hand, and is at 
liberty. Cant. ) 

Babe Coves, Pariſh penſioners. Cant. 

Baipcers, A crew of deſperate villains who robbed near 
rivers, into which they threw the bodies of thoſe they mux- 
dered. Cant. k 

To Bapcer. To confound, perplex, or teize, 

Bac. He gave them the bag, i. e. left them. 


Bac or Nails. He ſquints like a bag of nails; i. e. his eyes 
are direted as many ways as the points of a bag of nails, 


Ibe old Bac or Nails at Pimlico; originally the Bac- 


CHANALS, | 

Bac AGB. Heavy baggage; women and children, Alſo a 
familiar epithet for a woman; as, cunning baggage, wanton 
baggage, &c. 

Bax ERS Dozen. Fourteen ; that number of rolls being allow- 
ed to the purchaſers of a dozen. | 

BaxEr-xvE8'D. One whoſe knees knock together in walking, 
as if kneading dough. ; 

BALDERDASH. Adulterated wine, p | 

BaLLocks. The teſticles of a man or beaſt; alſo a vulgar 


nick name for a parſon. 


Barium Rancum. A hop or dance, where the women are 
or proſtitutes, N. B. The company dance in their birth-day 
uits, 


BALsAM. Money. 
Bam. A, jocular impoſition, the ſame as a humbug. See 


HumBUuG. 


To Bam. To impoſe on any one by a falſity ; alſo to jeer or 
make fun of any one. 


To BauO UE. To make a fool of any one, to humbug or 
impoſe on him, 
BaxaGHaAN, 


B A R 


Bax AGHAN. He beats , an Triſh ſaying of one who 
tells wonderful ſtories. Perhaps Banaghan was a minftrel 
famous for dealing in the marvellous, 


BAN DBOX. Mine a-ſe on a bandbox; an anſwer to the offer 
of any thing inadequate to the purpoſe for which it is prof- 
fered, like offering a bandbox for a ſeat. 

BanBury SToRY OF a Cock AND a BuLL, A roundabout, 
nonſenſical ſtory. 


Baxpoc. A bailiff or his follower; alſo a very fierce maſtiff: 
likewiſe, a bandbox. Cart, 


Banvoxt, A widow's mourning peak; alſo a muſical inſtru- 
ment, 


To Banc. To beat. 
Baxcinc. Great: a fine banging boy. 


Banc STRAwW. A nick name for a threſher, but applied to all 
the ſervants of a farmer. 


BanxrueT Carr, A one-horſe chaiſe, ſaid to be ſo called 
by a Lord Chief Juſtice, from their being ſo frequently uſed 
on Sunday jaunts by extravagant ſhopkeepers and tradeſ- 
men. 


Banxs's Hoxsz. A horſe famous for play ing tricks, the pro- 

= of one Banks. It is mentioned in Sir Walter Raleigh's 

iſt. of the World, p. 178; alſo by Sir Kenelm Digby and 
Ben Jonſon, 


BaxTLING, A young child. | 


Banyan Day. A ſea term for thoſe days on which en 
meat is allowed to the ſailors: the term is borrowed from 
_ Banyans in the Eaſt Indies, a caſt that eat nothing that 

ad life. 


Bar TIZ AD, or CHRISTENED. Rum, brandy, or any other 
ſpirits, that have been lowered with water. 


BARBER. That's the barber; a ridiculous and unmeaning 
phraſe, in the mouths of the common people about the year 
1760, ſignifying their approbation of any action, meaſure, 
or thing. 

BaxBER's CHAIR. She is as common as a barber's chair, in 
which a whole pariſh fit to be trimmed ; ſaid of a proſti- 
tute. | | 


BaxBtr's S1GN. A ſtanding pole and two waſh- balls. 


BaRGAIx. To fell a bargain; a ſpecies of wit, much in 
4 about the latter end of the reign of Queen Anne, 
and frequently alluded to by Dean Swift, who ſays the 

C | maids 
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maids of honour often amuſed themſelves with it. It con- 
ſiſted in the ſeller naming his or her hinder parts, in anſwer 
to the queſtion, What? which the buyer was artfully led to 
aſk. As a ſpecimen, take the following inſtance: A lady 
would come into a room full of company, apparently in a 
fright, crying out, It is white, and follows me ! On any of 
the company aſking, What? the ſold him the bargain, by 
ſaying, Mine a--e, 


| Baxxer, The ſhopman of a bow-wow ſhop, or dealer in 


ſecond-hand clothes, particularly about Monmouth: ſtreet, 

who walks before his maſter's door, and deafens every paſ- 

ſenger with his cries of — Clothes, coats, or gowns—what 

rs want, gemmen ?—what d'ye buy? See Bow-wow 
HOP, 


BarxSHIRE. A member or candidate for Parkſhire ; ſaid of 
one troubled with a cough, vulgarly ſtyled barking. 


Barxx1NnG Ixoxs. Piſtols, from their exploſion reſembling the 
bow-wow or barking of a dog. 1ri/þ. 


BARN. A parſon's barn ; never ſo full but there is ſlill room 
for more. Bit by a barn mouſe; tipſey, probably from an 
alluſion to barley. 


Barxasy, An old dance to a quick movement. See Cotton, 
in his Virgil Traveſti ; where, ſpeaking of Eolus, he has 
theſe lines : 


Pounce cry the port-holes, out they fly, 
And make the world cance Barnaby. 


BarxAcle., A good job, or ſnack eaſily got; alſo ſhell fiſh 
growing at the bottoms of ſhips; a bird of the gooſe kind; 
an inſtrament like a pair of pincers, to fix on the noſes of 
vicious horſes whilſt ſhoeing ; a nick name for ſpectacles, and 
_ 5 the gratuity given to grooms by the buyers and ſellers 
of horſes. 


BARREL Fever, He died of the barrel fever; he killed him- 
ſelf by drinking. 

BaxTHOLOMEW BABY. A perſon dreſſed up in a tawdry man- 
ner, like the dolls or babies ſold at Bartholomew fair. 


Bar Wie. A wig between a Dalmahoy and a double cauli- 
flower or full bottom. See Dar manor. 


BasxET. An exclamation frequently made uſe of in ccck-pits, 
at cock-fightings, where perſons refuſing or unable to pay 
their loſings, are adjudged by that reſpectable aſſembly to be 
- put into a baſket ſuſpended over the pit, there to remain 
during that day's diverſion ; on the leaſt demur to pay : — 
aſket 
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Baſket is vociferated in terrorem. He grins like a baſket of 
chips; a ſaying of one who is on the broad grin. 


Ba$KET-MAKi1NG, The good old trade of baſket-making ; 
copulation, or making feet for children's ſtockings, _ 

BasTakn. The child of an unmarried woman. 

BasTarbLy GuLLion, A. baſtard's baſtard. 

To sasTz. To beat. I'll give him his baſtings; I'll beat 
him heartily. | 

BasTiNG, A beating. | 


BasToxapinG. Beating any one with a ſtick ; from baton, a 
ſtick, formerly ſpelt baſton. 


Barcy, We had a pretty batch of it laſt night; we had a 
hearty doſe of liquor. Batch originally means the whole 
quantity of bread baked at one time in an oven, 


BaTTNEtzR, An ox: beef _—_ t to batten or fatten thoſe 
that eat it. The cove has huſhed the battner; i. e. has 
killed the ox. 


BaTcHELOR's Fake, Bread and cheeſe and kiſſes, 
BaTCHELOR's Sox. A baſtard. a 


BaTTtE-ROYAL. A battle or bout at cudgels or fiſty- cuffs, 
wherein more than two perſons are engaged: perhaps from 
its reſemblance, in that particular, to more ſerious engage- 
ments fought to ſettle royal diſputes. 


BavpRAxns. A cat. Scotch, 

BawBEer., A halfpenny. Scotch, | 

- BawBELs, or BawBLes, Trinkets; a man's teſticles. 
Bawp. A female procureſs, 


Bawpy BASKET. The twenty-third rank of canters, who 


carry pins, tape, ballads, and obſcene books to ſell, but live 
moſtly by ſtealing- Cant. 


Bawpy-Houss BoTTLE, A very ſmall bottle; ſhort meaſure 
being among the many means uſed by the keepers of thoſe 
houſes, to gain what they call an honeſt livelihood : indeed 
this is one of the leaſt reprehenſible; the leſs they give a man 


of their infernal beverages for his money, the kinder they 
behave to him. | 


Bay Wixpbows. Old projecting windows, 


BAL ARD of Tex Toes, To ride bayard of ten toes, is to 


walk on foot, Bayard was a horſe famous in old ro- 
mances. | e 


Brax. A juſtice of peace, or magiſtrate, | 
2 | BEAR. 
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BrarR. One who contracts to deliver a certain quantity or 
ſum of ſtock in the public funds, on a future day, and at a 
ſtated price; or, in other words, ſells what he has not got, 
like the huntſman in the fable, who ſold the bear's ſkin be- 
fore the bear was killed. As the bear ſells the ftock he is 
not poſſeſſed of, ſo the bull purchaſes what he has not money 
to pay for; but in caſe of any alteration in the price 5 
on, either party pays or receives the difference. Exchange 
Alley. 

BeAR-GARDEN Jaw or Discoursz. Rude, vulgar language, 
ſach as was uſed at the bear-gardens. wy! 


Bear Lreaver. A travelling tutor. 
BearD SPLITTER, A man much given to wenching. 


Bzar1ncs. Ul bring him to his bearings; I'il bring him to 
reaſon. Sea term. 


Beasr. To drink like a beaſt, i. e. only when thirſty, 


Br As T wir n Two Backs. A man and woman in the act of 
copulation. Shakeſpeare in Othello. 


Beater CASES. Boots, Cant, 
Beau-nasTY. A flovenly fop; one finely dreſſed, but dirty. 


Brau Tray, A looſe ſtone in a pavement, under which 
water lodges, and, on being trod upon, ſquirts it up, to 
the great damage of white ſtockings; alſo a ſharper neatly 
dreſſed, lying in wait for raw country ſquires, or ignorant 
fops. | 

BCALNED. A piece of ſea wit, ſported in hot weather. I 
am becalmed, the ſail ſticks to the maſt ; that is, my ſhirt 
ſticks to my back. | | 

Brok. A beadle. See HERMANRBECE. 


Bep. Put to bed with a mattock, and tucked up with a ſpade; 
ſaid of one that is dead and buried. You will go up a 
ladder to bed, i. e. you will be hanged: In many count 
places, perſons hanged are made to mount up a ladder, which 


15 afterwards turned round or taken away ; whence the term, 
« Turned off,” 


BEDAWBED ALL OVER wiTH LACE. Vulgar ſaying of any 
one drefled in clothes richly laced. 


BeproRDSHIRE. I am for Bedfordſhire, i. e. for going to bed, 


BepizENED. Dreſſed out, over-dreſſed, or awkwardly orna- 
mented, | 


Beer, To cry beef; to give the alarm, They have cried 


beef on us. Cant. To be in a man's beef; to wound = 
wi 
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with a ſword. To be in a woman's beef; to have carnal 
knowledge of her. Say you bought your beef of me; a jo- 
cular requeſt from a butcher to a fat man, implying that he 
credits the butcher who ſerves him, 


Beer Eater. A yeoman of 2 inſtituted by Hen- 
ry VII. Their office was to ſtand near the bouffet, or cup- 
board, thence called Bouffetiers, ſince corrupted to Beef 
Eaters, Others ſuppoſe they obtained this name from the 
ſize of their perſons, and the eaſineſs of their duty, as hav- 
ing ſcarce more to do than to eat the king's beef. 


BereTLE-BROWED. One having thick projecting eyebrows. 
BeeTLE-HEADED., Dull, ſtupid. 
Beccar MAKER. A publican, or ale-houſe keeper. 


Beccars BuLLETs, Stones. The beggars. bullets began to 
fly, i. e. they began to throw ſtones. 


BeiL.BY's BALI. He will dance at Beilby's ball, where the 
' ſheriff pays the muſic; he will be hanged. Who Mr. 
Beilby was, or why that ceremony was ſo called, remains 
with the quadrature of the cizcle, the diſcovery of the phi- 
AT ſtone, and divers other defiderata yet undiſco- 
vered. | 


Be Leu. All forts of beer; that liquor being apt to cauſe 
erutation. 


Beit, Book, and CanDLs, They curſed him with bell, 
book, and candle; an allufion to the popiſh form of excom + 


municating and anathematizing perſons who had offended 
the church. | | 


To Bear THE BELL, To excel or ſurpaſs all competitors, to 
be the principal in a body or ſociety ; an alluſion to the fore 
horſe or leader of a team, whoſe harneſs is commonly orna- 

| mented with a bell or bells. Some ſuppoſe it a term bor- 
rowed from an ancient tournament, where the victorious 
knights bore away the belle or fair lady. Others derive it 
from a horſe-race, or other rural contentions, where bells 
were frequently given as prizes. 


BrLLOWS. The lungs, 
BeLLowtr, The town crier, 


BelLy, His eye was bigger than his belly; a ſaying of a per- 
ſon at a table, who takes more on his plate than he can eat. 


BeLLYFULL, A hearty beating, ſufficient to make a man 
yield or give out. A woman with child is alſo ſaid to have 
got her belly full, 


BeLLY 


BET 
BeLLy CataT, An apron. 


BELLY Pita. The plea of pregnancy, generally adduced by 
female felons capitally convicted, which they take care to 
provide for, previous to their trials; every gaol having, as 
the Beggar's Opens informs us, one or more child getters, 
who qualify the ladies for that expedient to procure a ref- 
pite, 

BELLY TimBrtr, Food of all forts. 

BELL Swacctr. A noiſy bullying fellow. 


BELL Weratr. The chief or leader of a mob: an idea taken 
from a flock of ſheep, where the wether has a bell about his 
neck. 


BENE. Good. —BE NAR. Better. Cant, ; 

Benz Bowsts, Good beer, or other ſtrong liquor, Car, 
Benz Cove. A good fellow, Cant. 

Bens DARKNMANS. Good night. Cart, 

BENE FAK ERS. Counterfeiters of bills. Cant. 

Bu NE FAK ERS or GyBes. Counterfeiters of paſſes, Cant. 
BenesHieLY, Worſhipfully. Cant. | 

Ben, A fool. Cant. 

Ben1sn, Fooliſh. 


Bexison. The beggar's beniſon; May your „e and purſe 
never fail you. 


Beauvpas. A cant name for certain places in London, pri- 
vileged againit arreſts, like the Mint in Southwark. Ber 
Janſom. i 

Bess, or BETTY. A ſmall inſtrument uſed by houſe-breakers 
to force open doors. Bring beſs and glym; bring the inſtru- 
ment to force the door, and the dark lantern, Small flaſks 
like thoſe for Florence wine, are alſo called betties. 


Bess. See BROWN BEss. 
BETHLEHEMITES, Chriſtmas carol ſingers. Cant. 


Besr. To the beſt in Chriſtendom, i. @. the beſt “ in 
Chriſtendom ; a health formerly much in vogue. 


Ber. A wager.— To BET. To lay a wager. 


Berry Makrix. That's my eye, Betty Martin; an anſwer 
to any one that attempts to impoſe or humbug. | 


BerwaTTLED., Surpriſed, confounded, out of one's ſenſes ; 
alſo bewrayed, | 25 
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Bevrer, An afternoon's luncheon; alſo a fine hat; hands fut 
making the beſt hats. 


BEVeRACGCE. Garniſh money, or money for drink, demanded 
of any one having a new ſuit of clothes. 


BiBLE, - A boatſwain's great axe. Sea term, 


BIBLE OaTH. Suppoſed by the vulgar to be more binding 
than an oath taken on the Teſtament only, as being the 
bigger book, and generally containing both the' Old and 
New Teſtament. 


Biopy, or Caicx-a-zi>py. A chicken, and figuratively a 
young wench. 


Bip E, commonly pronounced BIDDY. A kind of tub, con- 
trived for ladies to waſh themſelves, for which purpoſe they 
beſtride it like a little French poney, or poſt-horſe, called in 
France bidets. | 


EIEXVLVY. Excellently: She wheedled ſo bienly ; ſhe coaxed 
or flattered ſo cleverly. French. 


BIL NOA. A ſword. Bilboa in Spain was once famous for 
well tempered blades: theſe are quoted by Falſtaff, where he 
deſcribes the manner in which he lay in the buck-baſket. 
Bilboes ; the ſtocks. Cant, 

To Birx. To cheat, Let us bilk the rattling cove ; let vs 
cheat the hackney coachman of his fare Cant. —Bilking a 
coachman, a box-keeper, and a poor whore, were formerly, 
among men of the town, thought gallant actions. 

BILL or Sal. A widow's weeds. See Hovst To LET. 


BiLL1iNcsSGATE LANGUAGE. Foul language, or abuſe. Bil- 
lingſgate is the market where the fiſh-women aſſemble to pur- 
chaſe fiſh ; and where, in their dealings and diſputes, they 
are ſomewhat apt to leave decency and good manners a little 
on the left hand. | 

Bixe, To go. Cant,—Bing avaſt ; get you gone. Binged 
avaſt in a darkmans ; ſtole away in the night. Bing we to 
Rumeville ; ſhall we go to London? 

Bixco, Brandy or other ſpirituous liquor. Cant, 

Binco Boy, A dram drinker, Cant. 

Bixco Mort. A female dram drinker. Can“. | 

Binnacle WoR D. A fine or affected word, which failors 
jeeringly offer to chalk up on the binnacle, 

BID AvD BaBy. The ſign of the eagle and child. 


Bisb- wir rgb. Inconſiderate, thoughtleſs, eaſily impoſed on. 


A s 


BinDs 


Dad iT 
Bigvs or a FraTHER. Rogues of the ſame gang. 


BixTy:Day Sur. He was in his birth-day ſuit, that is, 
ſtark naked. 


BisHoy.. A mixture of wine and water, into which is put a 
roaſted orange. Alſo one of the largeſt of Mrs, Philips's 
purſes, uſed to contain the others, | 


Bis nor ED, or To p1sHor. A term among horſe-dealers, for 
burning the mark into a horſe's tooth, after he has loſt it by 
age; by biſhoping, a horſe is made to appear younger than 
he is. It is a common ſaying of milk that is burnt to, that 
the biſhop has ſet his foot in it. Formerly, when a biſho 

aſſed through a village, all the inhabitants ran out of their 
houſes to ſolicit his bleſſing, even leaving their milk, &c. on 
the fire, to take its chance; which, when burnt to, was ſaid 
to be biſhoped. | 


Bir. Money. He grappled the cull's bit ; he ſeized the man's 
money. A bit is alſo the ſmalleſt current coin in Jamaica, 
equal to about ſixpence ſterling. 


Brrcx. A ſhe dog, or doggeſs; the moſt offenſive appellation 
that can be given to an Engliſh woman, even more provoking 
than that of whore, as may be gathered from the regular Bil- 


linſgate or St. Giles's anſwer -“ I may be a whore, but can't 
be a-bitch,” 


To Bircn. To yield, or give up an attempt through fear. To 
ſtand bitch; to make tea, or do the honours of the tea-table, 
performing a female part: bitch there ſtanding for woman, 
ſpecies for genus. 


Bircn Boon. A country wench. Military term, 


Bir E. A cheat; alſo a woman's privities. The cull wapt 


the mort's bite; the fellow enjoyed the wench heartily. 
Cant. | 


To Birr. To over-reach, or impoſe ; alſo to ſteal. Cant.— 

Biting was once eſteemed a kind of wit, ſimilar to the hum- 
bug. An inſtance of it is given in the Spectator : A man 
under ſentence of death having ſold his body to a ſurgeon 
rather below the market price, on receiving the money, cried, 
A bite! I am to be hanged in chains. — To bite the roger; 
to ſteal a portmanteau, To bite the wiper; to ſteal a hand- 
kerchief. To bite on the bridle ; to be pinched or reduced 
to difficulties. Hark ye, friend, whether do they bite in the 
collar or the cod- piece. Water wit to anglers. 


BirrR. A wench whoſe **** js ready to bite her a-ſe; a 
laſcivious, rampant wench, 


Blas, 


B La / 


Bras, A tell-tale, or one incapable of keeping a ſecret. 


BLACK AND WHITE, In writing, I have it in black and 
white; I have written evidence. 


Black ART, The art of picking a lock. Cant. 


Black A-sz. A copper or kettle. The pot calls the kettle 
black a- ſe. Cant. 


Black Boox, He is down in the black book, i. e. has a 
ſtain in his character. A black book is kept in moſt regi- 
ments, wherein the names of all perſons ſentenced to puniſh- 
ment are recorded. 


Black Box. A lawyer. Cant. 


Black Eye. We gave the bottle a black eye, i. e. drank it 
almoſt up. He cannot ſay black is the white of my eye; he 
cannot point out a blot in my character. | 


Brack Fr. The greateſt drawback on the farmer is the 
black fly, i. e. the parſon who takes tithe of the harveſt. 


BLack-cUarD. A ſhabby, dirty fellow; a term ſaid to be 
derived from a number of dirty, tattered, and roguiſh boys, 
who attended at the Horſe Guards, and Parade in St. James's 
Park, to black the boots and ſhoes of the ſoldiers, or to do 
any other dirty offices, "Theſe, from their conſtant attend- 


ance about the time of guard mounting, were nick-named the 
black-guards. 


Black Jack, A jug to drink out of, made of jacked lea- 
ther, 


Back Joxe. A popular tune to a ſong, having for the bur- 
den, „Her black joke and belly ſo white: figuratively 
the black joke ſignifies the monoſyllable. See MonosrL- 
 LABEE, | 


Blaex InDitgs, Newcaſtle upon Tyne, whoſe rich coal-mines 
prove an Indies to the proprietors. 


Black LEOS. A gambler or ſharper on the turf or in the 
cock-pit : ſo called, perhaps, from their appearing generally 


in boots; or elſe from game-cocks, whoſe legs are always 
black, 


Black Moxa. The firſt Monday after the ſchool- boys 
holidays, or breaking up, when they are to go to ſchool, and 
produce or repeat the taſks ſet them, 


BLacx Muns, Hoods and ſcarves of alamode luteſtring. 


BLack PsALMu. To ſing the black pſalm; to cry: a ſaying 
uſed to children. 
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Black Sry. The Devil. 


Black Stray. Bene Carlo wine; alſo port. A taſk of la- 
bour impoſed on ſoldiers at Gibraltar, as a puniſhment for 
{mall offences. I 


BLANK. To look blank; to appear diſappointed or con- 
founded. 


Blarney. He has licked the Blarney ſtone ; he deals in the 
wonderful, or tips us the traveller. The blarney ſtone is a 
triangular ſtone on the very top of an ancient caſtle of that 
name, in the county of Cork in Ireland, extremely difficult 
of acceſs; ſo that to have aſcended to it, was conſidered as a 

roof of perſeverance, courage, and agility, whereof many are 


ſappoſed to claim. the honour, who never achieved the ad- 


venture: and to tip the blarney, is figuratively uſed for tell- 
ing a marvellous ſtory, or falſity ; and alſo ſometimes to ex- 
preſs flattery. ITrißb. 


A BLASTED FELLOw or BxinsTone, An abandoned rogue 
or proſtitute, Cant, 


To BLasr. To curſe, 
BLaTzrR, A Calf, Gant. 
BLeacned MorT, A fair-complexioned wench. 


BLeaTERs, Thoſe cheated by Jack in a box. Cant,—See 
Jack IN a Box, g 


BLEATIXOG CHAT. A ſheep, Cant, 
BLEATIN G Ric, Sheep ſtealing, Carr. 


BLezpixncG CullLy. One who parts eaſily with his money, or 
bleeds freely, 


BLEEDING NEW. A metaphor borrowed from fiſh, which will 
not bleed when ſtale. 


Bless1NG, A ſmall quantity over and above the meaſure, 
uſually given by huckſters dealing in peas, beans, and other 
vegetables, | 

Burew lokhN. Ath or after-wort. 

BIND. A feint, pretence, or ſhift, 


2 CRIEKSs. The breech, Buſs blind cheeks ; kiſs mine 
a-ſe. 


Blind Excusg. A poor or inſufficient excuſe, A blind ale- 
houſe, lane, or alley; an obſcure, or little-known or fre- 
quented ale-houſe, lane, or alley, 


BLIND HaxPers, Beggars counterfeiting blindneſs, playing 
on fiddles, &c. 


BLlIxp- 


B L U 


Buindman's Burr. A play uſed by children, where one 
being blinded by a handkerchief bound over his eyes, at- 
tempts to ſeize any one of the company, who all endeavour 


to moſs him; the perſon caught muſt be blinded in his 
ſtead. ' i 


BLIxDbNUAx's Holipay, Night, darkneſs. 
Block Hovuses. Priſons, houſes of correction, &c, 
BLoup. A riotous diſorderly fellow. 


BLooD rox BLOOD. A term uſed by tradeſmen for bartering 
the different commodities in which they deal. Thus a hatter 
furniſhing a hoſier with a hat, and taking payment in ſtock - 
ings, is ſaid to deal blood for blood. 


BTO Y Backs. A jeering appellation for a ſoldier, alluding 
co his ſcarlet coat. 


BLoss or Blow EN. The pretended wife of a bully, or ſhop- 
lifter, Cant. 


To Blot THE SKRIP AND JARK IT, To ſtand engaged or 
bound for any one. Cant. 


Blow. He has bit the blow, i. e. he has ſtolen the goods. 
Cant, 


Brower or BLowexn. A miſtreſs or whore of a gentleman of 
the ſcamp. 


To Brow Tus Grounsits. To lie with a woman on the 
floor, Cant. 


To Brow Txt Gan, To confeſs, or impeach a confederate, 
_ 


Brow- ur. A diſcovery, or the confuſion occaſioned by one. 


A Browse, or BLowsAaBELLA, A woman whoſe hair is 
diſhevelled, and hanging about her face; a flattern. 


Bun ze. The mouth. —I have ſtopped the cull's blubber; I 


have ſtopped the fellow's mouth; meant either by gagging 
or murdering him. | 


TO BuuBstr. To cry. 


To srorT BLuBBER, Said of a large coarſe woman, who 
ex poſes her boſom. 


Bruner Cnerks. Large flaccid cheeks, hanging like the 
fat or blubber of a whale. 


Blues. To look blue; to be confounded, terrified, or diſap- 
pointed. Blue as a razor; perhaps, blue as azure. 


Brus Boar. A venereal bubo. - 
D 2 Brus 
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BLuz Devits, Low ſpirits. 


Buuz Flac, He has hoiſted the blue flag; he has com- 
menced publican, or taken a public houſe, an alluſion to 
— blue aprons worn by publicans, See ADMIRAL OF THE 

Lux. 


BLUE AND OrRaxGE, This ſociety, ſtyling themſelves Loyal 
and Friendly, met, 1742, at Kouli Khan's head, Leiceſter: - 
fields. 


Brus Pickoxs. Thieves who ſteal lead off houſes and 


churches. Cant. ; 


Buue PLums. A bullet, —Surfeited with a blue plumb ; 
wounded with a bullet. A ſortment of George R—'s blue 
plumbs ; a volley of ball, ſhot from ſoldiers' 33 


Blur Skix. A perſon 2 on a black woman by a white 
man. One of the blue ſquadron ; any one having a croſs of 
the black breed, or, as it is termed, a lick of the tar bruſh. 


BLUE Tark, or Sxy BLuz, Gin. 
BLuey., Fierce, ſurly. He looked as bluff as bull beef. 
BuuryFer. An inn. keeper. Cant. oo 


BLuxpERBUss. A ſhort gun, with a wide bore, for carrying 
ſlugs; alſo a ſtupid, blundering fellow. 


BLUNT. Money. Cant, 
To BlusrER. To talk big, to hector or bully, 


BoarDING Schoor. Bridewell, Newgate, or any other pri- 
ſon, or houſe of correction. 


BoB. A ſhoplifter's aſſiſtant, or one that receives and carries 
off ſtolen goods, All is bob; all is ſafe. Carr. 


BoBBtep, Cheated, tricked, diſappointed. 

Bog BIsH. Smart, clever, ſpruce. | 

Bos-sTAY. A rope which holds the bowſprit to the ſtem or 
cutwater. Figuratively, the frenum of a man's yard, 


Bos Tait, A lewd woman, or one that plays with her tail ; 
alſo an impotent man, or an eunuch. Tag, rag, and bob- 
tail ; a mob of all ſorts of low 4 To ſhift one's bob; 
to move off, or go away. To bear a bob; to join in chorus 
with any fingers. Allo a term uſed by the ſellers of game, 
for a partridge. 


Bopirs. The foot guards, or king's body guards, 
Bopy SNATCHERS, Bum bailiffs. 
Bopy or DivixITY BOUND IN Black CAT. A parſon. 


Boc. 


B O O 
Bod LaN DER. An Iriſhman ; Ireland being famous for its 


large bogs, which furniſh the chief fuel in many parts of that 
kingdom, 


Bog TrxoTTER. The ſame, 
Bo Houszg. The neceſſary houſe, 


Bod Latin. Barbarous Latin. Iris. — See Doc Lari and 
APOTHECARIES LATIN, 


Bogy. Aſk bogy, i. e. aſk mine a- ſe. Sea wit, 


Bon. Said to be the name of a Daniſh general, who fo terri- 


fied his opponent Foh, that he cauſed him to bewray himſelf. 
Whence, when we ſmell a ſtink, it is cuſtomary to exclain 


Foh! i. e. I ſmell general Foh.- He cannot ſay Boh to 4 "Mu 


gooſe ; i. e. he is a cowardly or ſheepiſh fellow, 


Bol. Bold'as a miller's ſhirt, which every day takes a rogue 
by the collar. | ; 


BolT. A blunt arrow. 


Bout UrRioHT. As ere, or ſtrait up, as an arrow ſet on 
its end, 


To Borer. To run ſuddenly out of one's houſe, or hiding- 
place, through fear; a term borrowed from a rabbit-warren, 
where the rabbits are made to bolt, by ſending ferrets into 
their burrows : we ſet the houſe on fire, and made him bolt. 
To bolt, alſo means to ſwallow meat without chewing: the 


farmers' ſervants in Kent are famous for bolting large quan- 
tities of pickled pork. 


BoLTer or Warts Friars, or ThE MixT. One that peeps 
out, but dares not venture abroad for fear of arreſts, 


© Boxes Box. The mouth, Shut your bone box; ſhut your 
mouth. 


Boxes PIeE ER. A footman. 

BO NED. Seized, apprehended, taken up by a conſtable, Cant. 
Bolus. A nick name for an apothecary. 

Bone SETTER, A hard-trotting horſe. 


Boonv, or Doc Boosy. An awkward lout, clodhopper, or 


country fellow. See CLopyHorrer and Lout.—A bitch 
booby ; a country wench. 


Boosgy Huren. A one-horſe chaiſe, noddy, buggy, or 
leathern bottle. 


Book-xEEPER, One who never returns borrowed books. Out 
of one's books; out of one's fayour, s 


Boor 


„ 


Boor CarchEN. The ſervant at an inn whoſe buſineſs it is- 
to clean the boots of the gueſts, 


Boots. The youngeſt officer in a regimental meſs, whoſe duty 
it is to ſkink, that is, to ſtir the fire, ſnuff the candles, and 
ring the bell. See Sx1xx.—To ride in any one's old boots; 
to marry or keep his caſt- off miſtreſs. f 


Boor v. To play booty; cheating play, where the player pur- 
poſely avoids winning. 


Bo- FEET. One who ſometimes hides himſelf, and ſometimes 
appears publicly abroad, is ſaid to play at bo-peep. Alſo 
one who lies perdue, or on the watch. 


Box Achio. A ſkin for ar. wine, commonly a goat's ; 
alſo a nick name for a drunkard, 


Borpe. A ſhilling. A half borde ; ſixpence. 
BoRDEILO. A bawdy houſe. 


Box R. A tedious, troubleſome man or woman, one who bores 
the ears of his hearers with an unintereſting tale ; a term much 
in faſhion about the years 1780 and 1781. 


Born UNDER A THrEePEnty HALT PENNY PLANET, NEVER 
TO BE WORTH A Gaar. Said of any perſon remarkably 
unſucceſsful in his attempts or proſeſſion. 


Boron. A nick name for a taylor. 


BoTHERED, or BoTH-EaRED. Talked to at both ears by dif- 
ferent perſons at the ſame time, confounded, confuſed, Iris 


phraſe, 
BoTaHERAMs. A convivial ſociety, 
Bor TIE hIADpED. Void of wit. 


BoTTom. A polite term for the poſteriors. Alſo, in the 
ſporting ſenſe, ſtrength and ſpirits to ſupport fatigue ; as, a 
bottomed horſe. Among bruiſers it is uſed to expreſs a 
hardy fellow who will bear a good beating. The bottom of 
a woman's tu quoque ; the crown of her head, 


BoTTomLEss Pir. The monoſyllable. 
Bovcas, He is up in the boughs; he is in a paſſion, 


wy Bou vc. To brag or hector; alſo to tell an improbable 
ory. 


Bouncer. A large man or woman; alſo a great lie. 


Bouncing Cnrar. A bottle; from the exploſion in drawing 
the cork, Cant. 


Bouxc. A purſe, Cart, 


Bou xe 
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BovncG Nirf ER. A cut-purſe. Cart, —Formerly purſes were 
worn at the girdle, from whence they were cut. 


Booss, or Bouse, Drink. 

Boosty, Drunk, | 

Bows1nc Ken. An ale-houſe or gin-ſhop. 0 

Bowsrair. The noſe, from its being the moſt projecting part 
of the human face, as the bowſprit is of a ſhip, 

Bow-wow. The childiſh name for a dog; alſo a jeering ap- 
pellation for a man born at Boſton in America, 

Bow-wow MuTToN. Dog's fleſh. 


Bow-wow Suor. A faleſman's ſhop in Monmouth-ftreet ; fo 
called becauſe the ſervant barks, and the maſter bites. See 
BARKER, 


Bowyszr, One that draws a long bow, a dealer in the marvel- 
lous, a teller of improbable ſtories, a liar : perhaps from the 
wonderful ſhots frequently boaſted of by archers, 

To Box THE Comeass. To ſay or repeat the mariner's com- 
paſs, not only backwards or forwards, but alfo to be able to 
anſwer any and all queſtions reſpeRiog its diviſions. Sea term. 

To Box Taz Jesuitr, AND ET Cock Roacues, A fea 
term for maſturbation ; a crime, it is ſaid, much practiſed by 
the reverend fathers of that ſociety. | | 

Bec. The brace tavern; a room in the S. E. corner of 
the King's Bench, where, for the convenience of priſoners 
reſiding thereabouts, beer purchaſed at the tap-houſe was 
was at a halfpenny per pot advance. It was kept by two 
brothers of the name of Fu and thence called the 
Brace. 


BxACKET-FACED, Ugly, hard- featured. 
BxaccerT, Mead and ale ſweetened with honey. 
Braccapocio. A vain-glorious fellow, a boaſter. 


Braixs, If you had as much brains as guts, what a clever 
fellow you would be! a ſaying to a ſtupid fat fellow. 'To 
have ſome guts in his brains; to know ſomething. 


Bran-yFacey, Freckled. He was chriſtened by a baker, he 
carries the bran in his face, 


BaAnDY-FACED., Red-faced, as if from drinking brandy, 


BRADY. Brandy is Latin for a gooſe; a memento to prevent 
the animal from riſing in the ſtomach by a glaſs of the good 
creature, | 


Baar. A child or infant. 
BRAY. 
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Ba av. A vicar of Bray; one who frequently changes his prin- 

ciples, always ſiding with the ſtrongeſt party: an alluſion to 
a vicar of Bray, in Berkſhire, commemorated in a well- 
known ballad for the pliability of his conſcience. 


BRAzEN-FACED. Bold-faced, ſhameleſs, impudent. 


BRAD and BuTTER FasHion. One ſlice upon the other, 
John and his maid were caught lying bread and butter 
faſhion, —To quarrel with one's bread and butter; to act 
contrary to one's intereſt, To know on which ſide one's 
bread is buttered ; to know one's intereſt, or what is heſt for 
one. It is no bread and butter of mine; I have no buſineſs 
with it; or rather, I won't intermeddle, becauſe I ſhall get 
nothing by it. 

BRAD AND BUT TTR Wartnouss, Ranelagh. 


BREAK-TFEET Worns. Hard words, difficult to pro- 
nounce. | 


BREAK ING SHINS. Borrowing money; perhaps from the figu- 


rative operation being, like the real one, extremely diſagree- 
able to the patient. 


BEA. Employment. Out of bread ; out of employment. 
In bad bread ; in a diſagreeable ſcrape, or ſituation. 


Baean BaskxkerT. The ſtomach; a term uſed by boxers, I 


took him a punch in his bread baſket; i. e. I gave him a 
blow in the ſtomach. 


BreasT FLEET. He or ſhe belongs to the breaſt fleet; i. e. is 
a Roman catholic ; an appellation derived from their cuſtom 
of beating their breafts in the conſeſſion of their ſins. 


BxEECHEs, To wear the breeches; a woman who governs her 
huſband is ſaid to wear the breeches. 


'Bnxetcnrs BiBre. An edition of the bible printed in 1598, 


wherein it is ſaid that Adam and Eve ſewed fig-leaves to- 
. gether, and made themſelves breeches. 


Breeze, To raiſe a breeze; to kick up a duſt or breed a diſ- 
turbance, 

Balbo. To make a bridge of any one's noſe; to puſh the 
bottle paſt him, ſo as to deprive him of his turn of filling his 
claſs; to paſs one over. x 

Brim. (Abbreviation of Brimſtone.) An abandoned woman; 
perhaps originally only a paſſionate or iraſcible woman, com- 
pared to brimſtone for its inflammability. 


Bx15sxET BEATEN. A Roman Catholic. See BREAST FEET, 
and Craw ThHumMmPER, 


Bzr1STOL 
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BarsTor Milk. A Spaniſh wine called ſherry, much drunk 
at that place, particularly in the morning. 8 

BxoGanizr, One who has a ſtrong Iriſh pronunciation or 
accent, ; | 

Bxocusz., A particular kind of ſhoe without a heel, worn in 
Ireland, and figuratively uſed to fignify the Iriſh accent. 

Brave, A ſoldier. 

Busxin, A player. 

Bunc, A brewer. - - 

Corr, A ſerjeant at law. 

GusszT, A pimp. | 

Qv1trt. An author. 

STrxinG, A fiddler, 

Ware,” A coachman. 


BroTurr STARLING, One who lies with the ſame woman, 
that is, builds in the ſame neſt, It 


BzovcyToxian, A boxer: a diſciple of Broughton, who 
was a beef-eater, and once the beſt boxer of his day. 


Brown Bess. A ſoldier's firelock. To bug brown Beſs; to 


carry a firelock, or ſerve as a private ſoldier. 
BROwWN Grokez. An ammunition loaf. 
Brown Mapam, or Miss BxRown. The monoſyllable. 


Brown STvDY. Said of one abſent, in a reverie, or thought- 
ful. | 


Bzviser, A boxer, one ſkilled in the art of boxing; alſo an 


inferior workman among chaſers, 


BROTHER OF THE 


Bauisixo, or rather BxewisinG, THE BZD. Bewraying the 
bed; from | 


Bxewes, or BRowes. The fat ſcum from the pot in which 
ſalted beef is boiled. | 


To Bxvsx. To run away. Let us buy a bruſh and lope ; 
let us go away or off, To have a bruſh with a woman; 
to lie with her. To have a bruſh with a man; to fight with 
him. 

Bxusyer, A bumper, a full glaſs. See Bu urrx. 

Buy, Strong beer. 


Böser. A drinking bow! ; alſo a great drinker; a thief 
that ſteals plate from public houſes. Cant. | 


Tar BunpLe, The party cheated, perhaps from his being like 
an air bubble, filled with words, which are only wind, in- 
ſtead of real property, | 9 DO 
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To BuBBi#. To cheat. 


To BAR Txt BUB BSL. To exce againſt the general rule, 
that he who lays the odds muſt always be adjudged the loſer : 
this is reſtricted to betts laid for liquor, ; 


BuzsLy Jocx. A turkey cock. Scorch, 

BunBLE AND SQUEAK. Beef and cabbage fried together. It 
is ſo called from its bubbling up and ſqueaking whilſt over 
the fire, | | 

Buss. Ihe venereal diſeaſe. 

Bucx. A blind horſe; alſo a gay debauchee. 


To xvx a Bucx, To poll a bad vote at an election. 7 


term. | : 
Buck Bart. Bail given by a ſharper for one of the gang. 


A Buck or THe FirxsT Heap. One who in debauchery 
ſurpaſſes the reſt of his companions, a blood or choice ſpirit. 
There are in London divers lodges or ſocieties of Bucks, 
formed in imitation of the Free Maſons : one was held at the 
Roſe, in Monkwell-ſtreet, about the year 17 50. The preſi- 
dent « 8 the Grand Buck. — A buck ſometimes ſig ni ſies 
a cuckold. 


Buck's Fact. A cuckold. | 
Buck Fircn. A lecherous old fellow, 
Bucxzexn, A bully. 1riþ. 

Bucxer, To kick the bucket; to die. 


Bucxinctr's Boor. The monoſyllable. Matthew Back- 
inger was born without hands and legs ; notwithſtanding 
which he drew coats of arms very neatly, and could write 
the Lord's Prayer within the compaſs of a ſhilling : he was 
married to a tall handſome woman, and traverſed the country, 
ſhewing himſelf for money. 


BuDct, or SNEAKING Buber. One that ſlips into houſes in 
the dark, to ſteal cloaks or other clothes. Alſo lambs' fur 


formerly uſed for doctors' robes, whence they were called 
budge doctors, Standing budge ; a thief 's ſcout or ſpy. 


To Bube. To move, or quit one's ſtation. Don't budge 
from hence; i. e. don't move from hence, ſtay here. 


Buporr. A wallet. To open the budget; a term uſed to 
ſiguify the notthcation of the taxes required by the miniſter 
for the expences of the enſuing year; as, Jo- morrow the 
miniſter will go to the houſe, and open the budget. 


| Burg. A dog. Bufe's nob; a dog's head. Cant. 
Bort 
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Bort Na BER. A dog ſtealer, Cant. | 
Burr. All in buff; ſtript to the ſkin, ftark naked. 
Burr. To ftand buff; to ſtand the brunt. 


Burrzx. One that ſteals and kills horſes and dogs for their 
ſkins ; alſo an inn-keeper : in Ireland it fignifies a boxer. 
BuFFLE-H&ADED. Confuſed, ſtupid. | 
Bucs. A nick name given by the Iriſh to Engliſhmen ; bugs 
- having, as it is ſaid, been introduced into Ireland by the 
Engliſh. | | | 
To Bus. A cant word among journeymen hatters, fignify- 
ing the exchanging ſome of the deareſt materials of which a 
hat is made for others of leſs value. Hats are compoſed of 
the furs and wools of divers animals, among which is a ſmall 
portion of bevers' fur. Bugging, is ſtealing the bever, and 
ſubſtituting in lieu thereof an equal weight of ſome cheaper 
ingredient. — Bailiffs who take money to poſtpone or refraia 
the ſerving of a writ, ate ſaid to bug the writ, 


Bucg-HunTesx. An upholfteter. 

Bucazoo. A ſcare- babe, or bully-beggar. 

Bucarocy, Comely, handſome: 1ri/þ. 

Buccy, A one-horſe chaiſe. | 

Bvcnrr. A little yelping dog, | 


BuLx AND FILE. Two pickpockets; the bulk joſtles th 
party to be robbed, and the file does the buſineſs. 


BuLxzx. One who lodges all night on a bulk or projection 
before old-faſhioned ſnop- windows. 


Burr. An Exchange Alley term for one who buys ſtock on 
ſpeculation for time, i. e. agrees with the ſeller, called a 
ar, to take a certain ſum of ſtock at a future day, at a 
ſtated price : if at that day ſtock fetches more than the price 
agreed on, he receives the difference; if it falls or is cheaper, 
he either pays it, or becomes a lame duck, and waddles our 
of the Alley. See Lams Duck and Bear. 


Burt. A. blunder ; from one Obadiah Bull, a blundering 
lawyer of London, who lived in the reign of Henry VII. : 
by a bull, is now always meant a blunder made by an Iriſn- 
man. A bull was alſo the name of falſe hair formerly much 
worn by women. To look like bull beef, or as bluff as bull 
ow to look fierce or ſurly. Town bull, a great whore- 
maſter, 


BuLL BeGGas, or Bully Bxccar, An imaginary being 
| E 2 pick 
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with which children are threatened by ſervants and nurſes, 
like raw head and bloody bones, 


BuLt Carr. A great hulkey or clumſy fellow. See HuL- 


KEY, 

Pur Cnrixn, A fat chubby child. 
Bui Docs, Piſtols, 

Burr's Eys. A crown piece. 


Burr's Frar RER. A horn: he wears the bull's feather ; he 
is a cuckold. 


To BULLOCK, | To hector, bounce, or bully. 


BuLLy. A cowardly fellow, who gives himſelf airs of great 
bravery. A- bully huff cap; a hector. See Hzeror. 


BuLLy Back. A bully to a bawdy-houſe ; one who is kept 
in pay, to oblige the frequenters of the houſe to ſubmit to 
the impoſitions of the mother abbeſs, or bawd; and who alſo 

" ſometimes pretends to be the huſband of one of the ladies, 
and under that pretenee extorts money from greenhorns, or 


ignorant young men, whom he finds with her, See GREEN. 
HORN. | | 


Burr Cocx. One who foments quarrels in order to rob the 
perſons quarrelling. 


Buri Rurriaxs. Highwaymen who attack paſſengers with 
oaths and imprecations. 

Butty Tray. A brave man with a mild ar effeminate ap- 
pearance, by whom bullies are frequently taken in, 


Bum. The breech, or backſide. ' 


Bum Baitiry, A ſheriff's officer, who arreſts debtors; ſo 

called perhaps from following his prey, and being at their 
bums, or, as the vulgar phraſe is, hard at their a-ſes. Black- 
ſtone ſays, it is a corruption of bound bailiff, from their being 
obliged to give bond for their good behaviour. 


Bux Brvsnes. A ſchoolmaſter, 


Bum Boar, A boat attending ſhips to retail greens, drams, 


Kc. commonly rowed by a woman; a kind of floating 
 chandler's ſhop. 


Bum Fopver, Soft paper for the neceſſary houſe or tor- 
checul. | 


| BumrippLe. The backſide, the breech. See Ars Musica. 


BuwBo., Brandy, water, and ſugar; alſo the negro name for 
the private parts of a woman. | 


Bunkix. A raw country fellow. 


BuMMED, 


of 
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Bunt. Arreſted. 


Bu nrg. A full glaſs; ; in all likelihood from its convexity 
or bump at the top: ſome derive it from a full glafs former. 
Iy drunk to the health of the pope—au bon pere. 


Bunrino, A ceremony performed on boys perambulating the 
bounds of the pariſh on Whit-monday ; when they have their 
eriors bumped againſt-the ſtones marking the boundaries, 

in order to fix them in their memory. 


Bun A common name for a rabbit, alſo for the monoſyiia- 
ble. To touch bun for luck; a ptactice obſerved among 


ſailors going on a cruize. 


BunDLincG, A man and woman fleeping in the. ſame bed, he 
with his ſmall clothes, and ſhe with her petticoats on; an ex- 
pedient practiſed in America on a ſcarcity of beds, where, 
on ſuch an occafion, huſbands and parents frequently per- 

| mitted travellers to bundle with their wives and daughters. 


Bu x vewarps, Said of a perſon lying on his face. 


Bund your ETZ. Drink a dram; ſtrictiy * to drink 
till one's eye is bunged up or cloſed, 


BuxT. An apron, 
To Bur. To run againſt, or joſtle. 


Buxrzx. A low dirty proftitute, half whore and half beggar 
BunTLtincs. Petticoats. Carr. _ 


Bugx Cxusr. A jocular name for a baker. 


Buxx Tus Ken. Strollers living in an alchouſe without pay- 
ing their quarters, are ſaid to burn the ken. Cant. 


Bux xIxd THE Parape, Warning more men for a 
than were neceſſary, and excuſing the; ſupernumeraries for 
money. 'This was a practice formerly winked at in moſt 
garri ons, and was a very conſiderable perquiſite to the adju- 
tants and ſerjeant majors; the pretence for it was, to pur- 
chaſe coal and candle for _e guard, whence” it was called 
burning the parade. 


Bux XING SHARE. A lighted candle ſtuck into the parts of 
a woman, certainly not intended by nature for a eandleſtick. 


Buzxnzs. He is no burner of navigable rivers; i. e. he is no 
conjurer, or man of extraordinary abilities; or rather, he is 
but a ſimple fellow. See 'Tuwames.. | 


Burnt, Poxed or clapped. He was ſent out a facrifice, and 

_ home a burnt offering; a faying of ſeamen who have 

ht the A diſeaſe — He has burnt his fingers; 
e ſuffered by meddling. 


; Bunk. 


e 


Buns. A hanger on, or dependant; an allufion to the field 
burrs, which are not eafily got rid of. Alſo the Northum- 
brian pronunciation : the people of that country, but chiefly 
about Newcaſtle and Morpeth, are ſaid to have a'burr in their 
throats, particularly called the Newcaſiic burr. 

Busnrer BunBByY. A full-breaſted woman, 

Busx. A piece of whalebone or ivory, formerly worn by 
women, to ſtiffen the fore part of their ſtays : hence the toaſt 
— Both ends of the buſk. | HY 

Buss BEGGAR. An old ſuperannuated fumbler, whom. none 

but beggars will ſuffer to kiſs them. e 

Bus-NAr PER. A conſtable, Cant. 

Bus-NAPPER's KENC IX. A watchman. Cant. 

Busy. As buſy as the devil in a high wind; as buſy as a hen 
with one chick. | p | 
BuTcntr. A jocular exclamation uſed at ſea, or by ſoldiers 
on a march, when one 'of their comrades falls down ; and 
means—Butcher! butcher! where are you? here is a calf 

that has the ſtaggers, and wants bleeding. ; 

Burenrz's Doc. To be like a butcher's dog, i. e. lie by the 
beef without touching it; a ſimile often applicable to married 

men. 

Burcnhen's Mrar. Meat taken up on truſt, which continues 
the butcher's till paid for. Shes 

BuTcnurr's Hoxs g. That muſt have been a butcher's horſe, 
by his carrying a calf fo well ; a vulgar joke on an awkward 
rider, 

Burr. A dependant, poor relation, or ſimpleton, on whom all 

kinds of practical jokes fre played off; and who ſerves as a 
butt for all the ſhafts of wit and ridicule. 

BuTTER. A butter; in inch of butter, that commodity being 
ſold at Cambridge by the yard, in rolls of about an inch dia- 
meter. 'The word 1s uſed plurally, as—Send me a roll ang 

two butters, | 

Bur rx Box. A Dutchman, from the great quantity of butter 

© eaten by the people of that country, | 

To BuTrTtr a Ber. , To double or treble it. 

BuTTexeDd Bun. One lying with a woman that has juſt lain 
with another man, is ſaid to have a buttered bun. by 


BuTTtr TEETH. Large broad fore teeth. 


BuTTER and Eccs Txor. A kind of ſhort jogg trot, ſuch 


as is uſed by women going to market, with butter and A. 
f a — : 


C A B 


— She looks as if butter would not melt in her mouth, yet I 


warrant you cheeſe would not choak her; a ſaying of a de- 
mure-looking woman, of ſuſpected character. Don't make 
butter dear; a gird at the patient angler, l 


Bur rock. A whore, Cant. 
Burrock Broker, A bawd, or match-maker. Cant. 
Burrock Bart, The amorous congreſs, Cant. 


BuTTock axD Fils. A common whore and a pickpocket. 
Cant. 2 


Burrocx and TwaAxc, or A Dow BuTTock Ax D Sram 
Firs, A common whore, but no pickpocket. 


Burrox. A bad ſhilling, among coiners, His a-ſe makes 
buttons; he is ready to bewray himſelf through fear, Cant. 

Buzman, A pickpocket, Cant, 

Bvzza. To buzza one, is to challenge him to pour out all 
the wine in the bottle into his glaſs, undertaking to drink 
it, ſhould it prove more than the glaſs will hold: it is 
commonly ſaid to one wha heſitates to empty a bottle that 
is nearly out, Some derive it from dense all, i. e. drink it 


Buzzard. A imple” fellow, A blind buzzard ; a purblind 


man or woman. a 


Byz BTOw. A baſtard. 


C A B 


CaBALLARIANS. The very honourable order of Ca- 
ballarians was held at the Magpye Tavern, without Biſhopſ- 
gate. | 


CapBace, Cloth, ſtuff, or filk purloined by taylors from 
their employers, which they depofit in a place called hell, or 
their ce from the firſt, when taxed with their knavery, they 

equivocally ſwear, that if they have taken any, they wiſh 
they may find it in Hell; or, alluding to the ſecond, proteſt, 
that what they have over and above is not more, than they 
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could put in their qe. When the ſcrotum is relaxed or whif- 
fied, it is faid they will not cabbage, 


_ GO. A ſh- te- fire, a furious braggadocio or bully 
huff. | 


 CacxLie. To blab, or diſcover ſecrets. The cull is leaky, 


and eackles; the rogue tells all, Cant. —bee Leary, 
CacklzRS Ken, A hen rooſt. Cant, 
Caczlixe Cnhrars. Fowls, Cart, 
Cackrixe Frs. Eggs, Cant, 
Carrax. Cheeſe. Cant. ; 
Cacc. To cagg; a military term uſed by the private ſoldiers, 
© fignifying a ſolemn vow or reſolution not to get drunk for a 
certain time; or, as the term is, till their cagg is out; which 
row is commonly obſerved with the ſtricteſt exatneſs. Ex. 
I haye cagg'd myſelf for fix months. Excuſe me this time, 
_ and] will cagg myſelf for a year. This term is alſo uſed in 
the ſame ſenſe among the cominon people of Scotland, where 
It is petrlormed with divers ceremonies. | | 
Cass Macss. Old Lincolaſhire geeſe, which having been 
plucked ten or twelve years, are ſent up to London to feaſt 
the cockneys. | | 
Caxtz, or Carty, A fooliſh fellow, 


Car.r-sxin FirDLze. Adrum.—To ſmack calf's ſkin ; to kiſs 
the book in taking an oath. It is held by the St, Giles's 
caſuiſts, that by kiſſing one's thumb inſtead of ſmacking calf's 

nin, the guilt of taking a falſe oath is avoided. . 


Carves. His calves are gone to ack a ſaying of a man 
with flender legs without calves. Veal will be cheap, calves 
fall; faid of a man whoſe calves fall away. 


Carves Heap CLuB. A club inſtituted by the Independents 
and Preſbyterians, to commemorate the decapitation of Kin 
Charles I. Their chief fare was calves heads; and they dra 
their wine and ale out of calves ſculls. 


Calizogus, Rum and ſpruce beer, an American beverage. 

Carre. A cloak or gown. Cant. ] 

Camprince Fortune. A wind-mill and a water-mill, . uſed 

_ to ſignify a woman without any but perſonal endowments, 

CaumBriDce Oak, A willow, | 

Cameranre., A chamber fellow; a Spaniſh military term. 
Soldiers were in that country divided into chambers, five 

men making a chamber, whence it was generally uſed to ſig- 

tif companion. ö | 

2:06 CAaMESA, 
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CAMs. A ſhirt or ſhift. Cant, Sparih. 
Came CanDLESTICK. A bottle, or ſoldier's bayonet. 


CaMPBELL's ACADEMY. The hulks or lighters, on board of 
which felpns are condemned to hard labour. Mr, Campbell 
was the firſt director of them. See Acabrur and FLoarT- 
ING ACAaDENY, 


Canary Bis D. A jail bird, a perſon uſed to be kept in a cage; 
alſo, in the canting ſenſe, guineas, 


CanDLESTICEKS. Bad, ſmall, or untunable bells. Hark ! how 
. the candleſticks rattle. 


CAN DT. Drunk. Irish. 


Cane. To lay Cane upon Abel; to beat any one with a cane 
or ſtick. | | 


Canx. Dumb. 


Cannixen. A ſmall can; alſo, in the canting ſenſe, the 
plague. 
Cant. An hypocrite, a double-tongued pallavering fellow. 


See PaLLAVER, 


Caxr. To cant; to toſs or throw: as, Cant a ſlug into your 
bread room; drink a dram. Sea wit. 


CaxrTicie. A pariſh clerk. 
CanTiNG, Preaching with a whining, affected tone, perhaps 


a corruption of chaunting ; ſome derive it from Andrew 
Cant, a famous Scotch preacher, who uſed that whining 
manner of expreſſion, Alſo a kind of gibberiſh uſed by 
thieves and gypſies, called likewiſe pedlars French, the ſlang, 
&c. &C. 


CaxT#Rrs, or Tus CanTixc Crew. Thieves, beggars, and 
gypſies, or any others uſing the canting lingo. See Lixco. 


CANTE&BURY STORY. A long roundabout tale. 


To Car. To take one's cath. I will cap downright ; I will 
ſwear home. Cant. 

To Car. To take off one's hat or cap. To cap the quadrangle; 
a leſſon of humility, or rather ſervility, taught undergra- 
duates at the univerſity, where they are obliged to croſs the 
area of the college cap in hand, in reverence to the Fellows 
who ſometimes walk there. The fame ceremony is obſerved 
on coming on the quarter deck of ſhips of war, although no 
officer ſhould be on it. 


Cay Acquaintance. Perſons {lightly acquainted, or only 
ſo far as mutually to ſalute with the hat on meeting. A 
woman who endeavours to attract the notice of any particular 
man, is ſaid to ſet her cap at him, | 
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Carrx Mrachaxr. A dancing maſter, or hop merchant ; 


marchand des capriolles. French tern. To cut capers ; to 
leap or jump in dancing. See Hoe MgrCnant. 


CareincG Vrrsts. Repeating Latin verſes in turn, 
with the letter with which the laſt ſpeaker left off. 


Caron. A caſtrated cock, alſo an eunuch. 
CarRIcoRNIFTIED. Cuckolded, hornified. 


Cars1zs. To overturn or. reverſe. He took his broth till he 
capſized ; he drank till he fell out of his chair. See term. 


Carraix. Led captain; an humble dependant in a great 


family, who for a precarious ſubſiſtence, and diftant hopes of 
preferment, ſuffers every kind of indignity, and is the butt 
of every ſpecies of joke or ill-humour. The ſmall proviſion 
made for officers of the army and navy in time of peace, 
obliges many in both ſervices to occupy this wretched ſta- 
tion, The idea of the appellation is taken from a led 
horſe, many of which for magnificence appear in the retinues 
of great perſonages on ſolemn occaſions, ſuch as procef- 
ſions, &c. ä 


Tus CAPTAIN is COME, or AT HOME, The catamenia are 
come down. 65 


CarraIx CoPPERTHORNE's CREW. All officers ; a ſaying | 


of a company where every one ſtrives to rule. 


CarTtain Hacxunm. A bluſtering bully. 


CarPpTarn LirUurEN ANT. Meat between veal and beef, the. 
fleſh of an old calf; a military ſimile, drawn from the officer 


of that denomination, who has only the pay of a lieutenant, 
with the rank of captain; and ſo is not entirely one or the 
other, but between both. 


Carraix Popp. A celebrated maſter of a puppet-ſhew, in 
Ben ſonſon's time, whoſe name became a common one to 
ſignify any of that fraternity. 

CAPTAIN Quiet naBs, A ſhabby ill-drefled fellow. 

CayTaln SHARP. A cheating bully, or one in a ſet of gam- 
blers, whoſe office it is to bully any pigeon, who, ſuſpecting 
roguery, refuſes to pay what he has loſt. Cant. 


Capraixn Tom, The leader of a mob; alſo the mob itſelf, 


. Caravan, A large ſum of money; alſo, a perſon cheated of 


ſuch ſum. Cant. | 
Carnuxclt Face. A red face, full of pimples, 


Carpital. A cloak in faſhion about the year 1760. The 
cardinal is ceme; fee LE CAPTALN, &c. 
| * 


C AS 


To Carxouse. To drink freely or deep: from the German 
word expreſſing all out. 


Carriers. A ſet of rogues who are employed to look out 
and watch upon the roads, at inns, &c. in order to carry 
1 to their reſpective gangs, of a booty in pro- 
pect. 

Carrton HunTER, An undertaker; called alſo a cold 


cook, and death hunter. See Coro Coox and Deatau 
HunTrer, © | 


CarroTs. Red hair. 


CarroTTY-PATED. Ginger-hackled,..red-haired, See Gix- 


GER-HACKLED., 


aw oh Wirenzr. A ſort of conundrum, puzzlewit, or rid- 


Cart, To put the cart before the horſe ; to mention the laſt 


part of a ſtory firſt. To be flogged at the cart's a-ſe or tail; 
perſons guilty of petty larceny are frequently ſentenced to be 
tied to the tail of a cart, and whipped by the common execu- 
tioner, for a certain diſtance : the degree of ſeverity in the 
execution is left to the diſcretion of the executioner, who, it 
is ſaid, has cats of nine tails of all prices, 


CartiING, The puniſhment formerly inflicted on bawds, who 
were placed in a tumbrel or cart, and led through a town, 
that their perſons might be known, 


Carvrei's RING. The private parts of a woman. Ham 
Carvel, a jealous old doctor, being in bed with his wife, 
dreamed that the Devil gave him a ring, which, ſo long as 
he had it on his finger, would prevent his being made a 
cuckold : waking, he found he had got his finger the Lord 
knows where. 

Ta Cascape, To vomit. 


Cast. A houſe; perhaps from the Italian caſa. In the cant- 
ing lingo it meant ſtore or ware houſe, as well as dwelling 
houſe. Tout that caſe ; mark or obſerve that houſe. It is 
all bob, now let's dub the gigg of the caſe; now the coaſt is 
clear, let us break open the door of the houſe, 


A mo Vxow, A proſtitute attached to a particular bawdy- 
hou | 


Casn, or Carran., Cheeſe, Cant. — See Carran. 
. CasTzR. A cloak. Cant. 


CasTiNG ve gat's Accounts. Vomiting. 
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Car. A common proſtitute. An old cat; a croſs old wo- 
man. 


To Car, or SwooT Tu Car, To vomit from drunken- 
neſs. 


CaT AND BacPiPEAN SOCIETY., A ſociety which met at 
their office in the. great weſtern road: in their ſummons, 
publiſhed in the daily papers, it was added, that the kittens 
might come with the old cats without being ſcratched. 


Car CALL. A kind of whiſtle, chiefly uſed at theatres, to in- 
terrupt the actors, and damn a new piece. It derives its 
name from one of its ſounds, which greatly reſembles the 
modulations of an intriguing boar cat, 


Car-HARTING FAsHiox. Drinking croſs-ways, and not, as 
uſual, over the left thumb, Sea term. 


Car ix Pax. To turn cat in pan, to change ſides or par- 
ties; ſuppoſed originally to have been to turn cate or cake 
in pan. 

Car's Foor, To live under the cat's foot; to be under the 
dominion of a wife, hen-pecked. To live like dog and cat; 
ſpoken of married perſons who live unhappily together. As 
many lives as a cat; cats, according to vulgar naturaliſts, 
have nine lives, that 1s, one leſs than a woman. No more 
chance than a cat in hell without claws ; ſaid of one who 
enters into a diſpute or quarrel with one greatly above his 
match, | | 


Car Lay. Tea, called alſo ſcandal broth. See Scanval 
BroTH. - 


Car Marc. When a rook or cully is engaged amongſt bad 
bowlers. . 


Car or Nine Tails. A ſcourge compoſed of nine ſtrings of 
whipcord, each ſtring having nine knots, 


Car's Paw. Jo be made a cat's paw of; to be made a tool 
or inſtrument to accompliſh the purpoſe of another: an allu- 
ſion to the ſtory of a monkey, who made uſe of a cat's paw to 

| ſcratch a roaſted cheſnut out of the fire. FUL 


Cat's SLEEP, Counterfeit ſleep: cats often counterfeiting 
ſleep, to decoy their prey near them, and then ſuddenly ſpring 
on them. * hs 


Car ST1Cxs. Thin legs, compared to ſticks with which boys 


play at cat. See TRarsTICKs. 


Car wrirpPinc, or Wuirrixc THE Car. A trick often 
practiſed on ignorant country fellows, vain of their ſtrength, 
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by laying a wager with them that they may be pulled through 
a pond by a cat. 'The bet being made, a rope is fixed round 
the waiſt of the party to be catted, aud the end thrown acroſs 
the pond, to which the cat is alſo faſtened by a packthread, 
and three or four ſturdy fellows are appointed to lead and 
whip the cat: theſe, on a ſignal given, ſeize the end of the 
cord, and pretending to whip the cat, haul the aſtoniſhed 
booby through the water, —To whip the cat, is alſo a term 


among tailors for working jobs at private houſes, as practiſed 
in the country. 


CaTamaran. An old ſcraggy woman; from a kind of float 


made of ſpars and yards laſhed together, for ſaving ſhip- 
wrecked perſons. | 


Carca Crus. A member of the catch club; a bum bailiff, 


Caren Farr. A footboy; ſo called from ſuch ſervants 
commonly following cloſe behind their maſter or miſtreſs. 


Carcnu PENNY. Any temporary contrivance to raiſe a con- 
tribution on the public. 


Carch Pork. A bum bailiff, or ſheriff's officer. 


Carcuing Harxvesr. A dangerous time for a robbery, 
when many perſons are on the road, on account of a horſe- 
race, fair, or ſome other public meeting. 

Carter Cousixs. Good friends. He and I are not cater 
couſins, i. e. we are not even couſins in the fourth degree, or 


four times removed; that is, We- have not the leaſt friendly 
Connexion, 


CATERPILLAR, A nick name for a ſoldier. In the year 1745, 
a ſoldier quartered at a houſe near Derby, was deſired by his 
landlord to call upon him, whenever he came that way; for, 
added he, ſoldiers are the pillars of the nation. The rebel- 
lion being finiſhed, it happened the ſame regiment was quar- 
tered in Derbyſhire, when the ſoldier reſolved to accept of 
his landlord's invitation, and accordingly obtained leave to 

o to him: but, on his arrival, he was greatly ſurpriſed to 
Pad a very cold reception ; whereupon expoſtulating with his 
landlord, he reminded him cf his invitation, and the cir- 
cumſtance of his having ſaid, ſoldiers were the pillars of the 
nation. If I did, anſwered the hoſt, I meant caterpillars. 


CaTrxwaUlinG, Going out in the night in ſearch of in- 
trigues, like a cat in the gutters, 1 


Carntpral. Old. faſnioned. An old cathedral bedftead, 
chair, &C 


CATTLE, 


- — ͤ — 
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CarrTLt. Sad cattle ; whores or gypfies. Black cattle ; lice, 
Cant. 


CavauLlTinG Schoot. A bawdy-houſe. 
CaubokrrAw RED. Left-handed. 


CavLirlowtr. A large white wig, ſuch as is commonly 
worn by the dignified clergy, and was formerly by phyſicians. 
Alſo the private parts of a woman; the reaſon for which ap- 
pellation 1s given in the following ſtory : A woman, who was 
giving evidence in a cauſe wherein it was neceſſary to expreſs 
thoſe parts, made uſe of the term cauliflower ; for which the 
judge on the bench, a pecviſh old fellow, . her, ſay- 
ing ſhe might as well call it artichoke, Not ſo, my lord, 
replied ſhe ; for an artichoke has a bottom, but a **** and 
a cauliflower have none. 


CauTtioxs, The four cautions :—I. Beware of a woman be- 
fore. —II. Beware of a horſe behind.—III. Beware of a cart 
ſide-ways.— IV. Beware of a prieſt every way. 


Caw-HANDED, or CAw-PAweD. Awkward, not dexterous, 
ready, or nimble. 


Caxox. An old weatherbeaten wig. 


CxLiTiBERIANns. A ſociety of the brethren of this moſt ancient 
and honourable brotherhood was held at the Swan and Rum- 
mer, Fleet-ſtrect. 


CENTER CENT. An uſurer. 
Cnarep. Well beaten; from chauffe, warmed. 


Cnalkers. Men of wit, in Ireland, who in the night amuſe 
themſelves with cutting inoffenſive paſſengers acroſs the face 
with a knife. They are ſomewhat like thoſe facetious gen- 
tlemen ſome time ago known in England by the title of 
Sweaters and Mohocks. 


CuaLxING. The amuſement above deſcribed, 
Car. A fellow. An odd chap; a ſtrange fellow. 


Char EROox. The ciciſbeo, or gentleman uſher, to a lady; 
from the French, 


Carr. Dry or thirſty. 


CHARACTERED, or LETTERED. Burnt in the hand. 'Th 


have palmed the character upon him; they have burned him 
in the hand. Cant.—See LeTTERED. 


C ARM. A picklock. Cant. 


Cnarrtx. The ſmoke of Charren. — His eyes water from the 
ſmoke of Charren ; a man of that place coming out of his 


houſe 
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houſe weeping, becauſe his wife had beat him, told his neigh- 
bours the ſmoke had made his eyes water. 


CuaArTTER Box, One whoſe tongue runs twelve ſcore to the 
dozen, a chattering man or woman. 


Cruarrtex Baorn. Tea. See Car Lay e 
BroTH. 


Cnarrs. Lice: perhaps an abbreviation of chattels, lice be- 
ing the chief live ſtock or chattels of beggars, gypſies, and 
the reſt of the canting crew. Cant,—Alſo, according to the 
canting academy, the gallows, 


CHaTts, The gallows. Cant. 


CuAUx TEA CuLlis. Grub-ſtreet writers, who compoſe ſongy, 
carrols, &c. for ballad-fingers. Cant. 


CurarsiDe, He came at it by way of Cheapſide; he gave 
little or nothing for it, he bought it cheap. 


Carats. Sham ſleeves to put over a dirty ſhirt or ſhift, See 
SHAMS. ; 


Carex By JowL. Side by fide, hand to fiſt, 


Cazexs, Aft cheeks near cunnyborough z the repartee of a 
St. Giles's fair one, who bids you aſk her backſide, anglicè 
her a-ſe, A like anſwer is current in France: any one 
_— the road or diſtance to Macon, a city near Lyons, 
would be anſwered by a French lady of eaſy virtue, Met- 
© tez votre nez dans mon cul, & yous ſerrez dans les . Faux- 
© bourgs.” | | 

Curess ToasTaR. A ſword, 5 


CnelszA. A village near London, famous for the military 
hoſpital. To get Chelſea ; to obtain the benefit of that 
hoſpital. Dead Chelſea, by G-d! an exclamation uttered 


by a grenadier at Fontenoy, on having his leg carried away 
by a cannon-ball. 


Caesr or Tools. A ſhoe-black's bruſh and wig, &c. Trißb. 


CugaRT-colouRED Car. A black cat, there being black 
cherries as well as red, 


CyervUBiMs. Peeviſh children, becauſe cherubims and ſera- 


phims continually do cry, 


Cursnixk Car, He grins like a Cheſhire cat; ſaid of any 
one who ſhews his teeth and gums in laughing. 


r A chicken, ſo called to and by little chil- 
n. 


CHICKEN-BREASTED, Said of a woman with ſcarce any 


breaſts, * 


Carcxty 
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Cntcxen Burchzz. A poulterer. : 


Caicxen-aumen. Perſons whoſe legs and thighs are bent 
or arched outwards, | 


Cnicxen-niarTED. Fearful, cowardly, 


CuIcREN NABZOB. One returned from the Eaſt Indies with 
but a moderate fortune of fifty or ſixty thouſand pounds, 
a diminutive nabob: a term borrowed from the chicken 
turtle, 


CRI D. To eat a child; to partake of a treat ary to the 

pariſh officers, in part of commutation fora baſtard child: 
the common price was formerly ten pounds and a greaſy 
chin, See GrEasy CMI. 


Carmney Chors. An abuſive appellation for a negro. 
CnIxk. Money, 


Chir. A child. A chip of the old block; a child who 
either in perſon or ſentiments reſembles its father or 
mother. 


Cnirs. A nick name for a carpenter. 


CrirPiNG MERRY. Exhilarated with liquor. Chirping glaſs ; 
a cheerful glaſs, that makes the company chirp like birds in 
ſpring, : | 

Cnir. An infant or haby, 


'CarrTERLINS, The bowels, There is a rumpus among my 
chitterlins; i. e. I have the colic. 


CHiTrTy-FACED.. Baby-faced ; ſaid of one who has a childiſh 
el. 

Cnivs, or Cuirr. A knife, file, or ſaw. To chive the dar- 
bies; to file off the irons or fetters. To chive the boungs of 
the frows ; to-cut off women's pockets. 


Cnivey, I gave him a good chivey ; I gave him a hearty 
ſcolding. 


Chnrving Lay. Cutting the braces of coaches behind, on 
which the coachman quitting the box, an accomplice robs 
the boot ; alſo, formerly, cutting the back of the coach to 
ſteal the fine large wigs then worn. 


Choak. Choak away, the churchyard's near; a jocular ſay- 
ing to a perſon taken with a violent fit of coughing, or who 
has ſwallowed any thing, as it 1s called the wrong way. 
Choak, chicken, more are hatching ; a like conſolation, 


Croar PeirR, Figuratively, an unanſwerable objection: alſo 
a machine formerly uſed in Holland by robbers ; it was of 
iron, ſhaped like a pear; this they forced into the mouths of 
perſons 
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perſons from whom they intended to extort muney; and, 
on turning a key, certain interior ſprings thruſt forth a 
number ot points, in all directions, which ſo enlarged it, 
that it could not be taken out of the mouth: and the iron, 
being caſe-hardened, could not be filed: the only methods of 
getting rid of it, were either by cutting the mouth, or ad- 
vertiſing a reward for the key, "Theſe pears were alſo called 
pears of agony, 

Cnoaxinc Pye, or Col p Pyr. A puniſhment inflicted on 
any perſon ſleeping in company : it conſiſts in wrapping up 


cotton in a caſe or tube of paper, ſetting it on fire, and di- 


recting the ſmoke up the no 
ELL's COTGRAVE., 


Chocorarz. To give chocolate without ſugar; to reprove. 
Military term. 


3 Sriatr. A thoughtleſs, laughing, ſinging, drunken 
ow. 


Cuor. A blow. Boxing term. | 


To Cuor anv CHANGE. To exchange backwards and for- 
wards, To chop, in the canting ſenſe, means making diſ- 
patch, or OY over any bufineſs : ex. The autem bawler 
will ſoon quit the hams, for he * up the whiners ; the 
parſon will ſoon quit the pulpit, for he hurries over the 
prayers, See AUTEM BAWIER, Huus, and WulxERsS. 


Cnor Cuugcues, Simoniacal dealers in livings, of other 
eccleliaſtical preferments, | | 


Croyeing. Luſty. A chopping boy or girl; a luſty child. 
Cnors. The mouth, I gave him a wherrit, or a ſouſe, 


acroſs the chops; I gave him a blow over the mouth. See 
WrerkiT. y 


Cnosen PeLLs, Highwaymen who rob in pairs, in the ſtreets 
and ſquares of London : to prevent being followed by the 
ſound of their horſes ſhoes on the ſtones, they ſhoe them with 
leather, 


Cnovptr, A fea diſh, compoſed of freſh fiſh, ſalt pork, 
herbs, and ſea- biſcuits, laid in different layers, and ſtewed 
together. | | 


To Cyovsz. To cheat or trick: he chouſed me out of it. 
Chouſe is alſo the term for a game like chuck-farthing. 


CurisT-CRoss Row, The alphabet in a horn-book : called 
Chriſt-croſs Row, from having, as an Iriſhman obſerved, 


2 croſs prefixed before and after the twenty-four 
letters. 


rils of the ſleeper, See How- 
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CarrsrtxinG, Eraſing the name of the true maker from a 
ſtolen watch, and engraving a fictitious one in its place. 
CARISTIAN Pox EY. A chairman, 

CnstisrMAs CourLiIiuzNTSs. A cough, kibed heels, and a 

_.. ſnotty noſe. 

Caus, He is a young chub, or a mere chub; i. e. a fooliſh 
fellow, eaſily impoſed on: an alluſion to a fiſh of that name, 
eaſily taken. | 

CxuBByY. Round-faced, plump. 

Caucx. My chuck; a term of endearment, 

Cavck FaRTHIN G. A pariſh clerk. 

CHuckLE-HEADED, Stupid, thick-headed, 

Cavrry, Round-faced, chubby, 

Crum. A chamber-fellow, particularly at the univerſities and 
in priſon. 

CruMMacs. Money paid by the richer ſort of priſoners in 
the Fleet and King's Bench, to the poorer, for their ſhare of 
a room. When priſons are very full, which is too often the 
caſe, particularly on the eve of an inſolvent act, two or three 
perſons are obliged to ſieep in a room. A priſoner who can 
pay for being alone, chuſes two poor chums, who for a ſtipu- 
lated price, called chummage, give up their ſhare of the 
room, and ſleep on the ſtairs, or, as the term is, ruff it, 

Crunk, Among printers, a journeyman who refuſes to 
work for legal wages; the ſame as ä flint among tay lors. 
See FLixT, | 

Cuvncnh WarDex. A Suſſex name for a ſhag, or cormorant, 
probably from its voracity. 

Cxurcn Work. Said of any work that advances - ſlowly. 


Cnvurcnyard Couch, A cough that is likely to terminate 
in death. | 


Cuurxk., The udder, 


Cauvxi. Originally, a labourer or huſbandman : figuratively 
a rude, ſurly, booriſh fellow. To put a churl upon a gen- 
tleman ; to drink malt liquor immediately after having drunk 
wine. | 

Cixnpir GARBLER, A ſervant maid, from her buſineſs of 
ſifting the aſhes from the cinders. Cxftom-houſe wit, | 


CiRCUMBENDIBUS, A roundabout way, or ſtory, He took 
ſuch a circumbendibus; he took ſuch a circuit. 


Cir, A citizen of London, 
City 
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Ciry Cori. Newgate. 

Crvitity Moxey. A reward claimed by bailiffs, for execut · 
ing their office with civility. ; 

Civil RegeerTion. A hapſe of civil reception; a bawdy- 
houſe, or nanny-houſe. See Nanny Hos. | 


Clack. A tongue, chiefly applied to women; a fimile drawn 
from the clack of a water-mill. 


 CLACK-LoFT, A pulpit, ſo called by orator Henley, 
CLAMMED: Starved, * 
CTAN. A family's tribe or brotherhood : a word much uſed 


in Scotland. The head of the clan; the chief: an allufion 
to a ſtory of a Scotchman, who, when a very large louſe 


crept down his arm, put him back again, ſaying he was the 
head of the clan, and that, if injured, all the reft would re- 
ſent it. | | | 


Clank, A filver tankard. Cant. 
CLANR Na PER. A ſilver tankard ſtealer. See Rum Bus- 


BER. 
CLanxER. A great lie. 


CLAr. A venereal taint. He went out by Had'em, and came 
round by Clapham home; i. e. he went out a wenching, and 
got a clap. 


Cear on THE SyoulDtr. An arreſt for debt; whence 2 
bum bailiff is called a ſhoulder-clapper, 


CLayeerR. The tongue of a bell, and figuratively of a man or 
woman. 


CLlayera CLaw. To ſcold, to abuſe, or claw off with the 
tongue, | 


CLAPPERDOGEON. A beggar born, Cant. 
CLareT, French red wine; figuratively, blood, I tapped 


his claret; I broke his head, and made the blood run. 


Claret-faced ; red-faced, 


CLawED oFF. Severely beaten or whipped; alſo ſmartly 
poxed of clapped, 


CLEAR. Very drunk. The cull is clear, let's bite him; the 
fellow is very drunk, let's cheat him. Cant. 


CLEeaver, One that will cleave; uſed of a forward or wanton 
woman. | 

CLerxeD. Soothed, funned, impoſed on. The cull will not 
be 8 ; 1, e. the fellow will not be impoſed on by fair 
words, 
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CleyMes., Artificial ſores, made by beggats to excite charity. 


Crick. A blow. A click in the muns ; a blow or knock in 
the face, Cant. 


To Cricx, To ſnatch, To click a nab; to ſnatch a hat. 
Cant. 


Ciickxer, A ſaleſman's ſervant ; alſo, one who proportions 
out the different ſhares of the booty among thieves, 


CLicxtT. Copulation of foxes; and thence uſed, in a canting 
ſenſe, for that of men and women : as, 'The cull and the mort 
are at clicket in the dyke ; the man and woman are copulat- 
ing in the ditch, 

CLickman Toap. A watch; alſo an appellation for a Weſt. 
country man, ſaid to have ariſen from the following ſtory : 
A Weſt-country man, who had never ſeen a watch, found 
one on a heath near Pool, which by the motion of the hand, 
and the noiſe of the wheels, he concluded to be a livin 


creature of the toad kind ; and, from its clicking, he 
it a clickman toad. 


CLI B. To climb the three trees with a ladder; to aſcend the 
gallows. \ | 


CLI x H. A pun or quibble. To clinch, or to clinch the 
nail ; to confirm an improbable ſtory by another : as, A man 
ſwore he drove a tenpenny nail through the moon; a by- 


ſtander ſaid it was true, for he was on the other fide and 
clinched it. 


CLixx. A place in the Borough of Southwark, formerl 
privileged from arreſts ; and inhabited by lawleſs vagabonds 
of every denomination, called, from the place of their refi- 
dence, clinkers. Alſo a gol, from the clinking of the 
priſoners' chains or fetters : he is gone to elink. 


CLI R ERS. A kind of ſmall Dutch bricks; alſo irons worn 
by priſoners; a crafty fellow. 


To Crip. To hug or embrace: to clip and cling, To clip 
the coin; to diminiſh the current coin, To clip the king's 
Engliſh ; to be unable to ireak plain through drunkenneſs. 


CLoax Twir enges. Rogues who lurk about the entrances 


into dark alleys, and byc-laues, to ſnatch cloaks from the 
ſhoulders of paſſengers. 


Crop HorrER. A country farmer, or ploughman, 
CLop Partz, A dull, heavy booby. 
Crop Porr. The fame. 


CLrose. As cloſe as God's curſe to a whore's a-ſe ; cloſe as 
ſhirt and ſhitten a- ſe. 


Cross- 
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Cros k-rIsrED. Covetous or ſtingy. 


Crosnu. A general name given by the mobility to Dutch 
ſeamen, being a corruption of Claus, the abbrevation of 
Nicholas, a name very common among the men of that 
nation. 


CLotu MarxxerT, He is juſt come from the cloth market, 
i. e. from between the ſheets, he is juſt riſen from bed. 


CLoup. Tobacco. Under a cloud; in adverſity. 


CLovex, CLeave, or CLETT. A term uſed for a woman who 
paſſes for a maid, but is not one. 


CLoven Foor. To ſpy the cloven foot in any buſineſs ; to 
diſcover ſome roguery or ſomething bad in it: a ſaying that 
alludes to a piece of vulgar ſuperſtition, which is, that, let 
the Devil transform himſelf into what ſhape he will, he can- 
not hide his cloven toot. 


To Cavcx. To ſhew a propenſity for a man. The mo 
chucks; the wench wants to be doing. | 


Cour. A blow. I'll give you a clout on your jolly nob ; 


I'll give you a blow on the head, It alſo means a handker- 
chiek, Cant. | 


CLouTEeD SHooON, Shoes tipped with iron, 
CLourix Lay. Picking pockets of handkerchiefs. 


CLover, To be, or live, in clover; to live luxuriouſly, 
Clover is the moſt defirable food for cattle. 


CLowts, Rogues. 


CLoy. To ſteal. To cloy the clout; to fteal the handker- 
chief, To cloy the lour; to ſteal money. Cant. | 


CLoyts, Thieves, robbers, &c. 


Crus. A meeting or aſſociation, where each man is to ſpend 
an equal and ſtated ſum, called his club. 


Crus Law. Argumentum bacculinum, in which an oaken 
ſtick is a better plea than an act of parliament. 


CLume, A lump, Clumpiſh ; lumpiſh, ſtupid, 
CLuncny, An awkward clowniſh fellow. 


To Cruren Tat Frsr, To clench or ſhut the hand, Clutch- 
fiſted ; covetous, ſtingy, See CLOSE-FISTED. 


CLuTcues, Hands, gripe, power. 


CLurrER. A ſtir, noiſe, or racket: what a confounded 
- Clutter here is! 


Cir. Money; alſo a pocket, He has filed the cly ; he has 
picked a pocket. Cart. 8 
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Cty Tux Jrxx, To be whipped. Cant, 
CLysrTtr Pir g. A nick name for an apothecary. 


Coacu Wurrzr, A half crown piece is a fore coach wheel, 
and a crown piece a hind coach wheel; the fore wheels of a 
coach being leſs than the hind ones. 


To Coax. To fondle, or wheedle. To coax a pair of ſtock. 
ings; to pull down the part ſoiled into the ſhoes, ſo as to 
ive a dirty pair of ſtockings the appearance of clean ones. 
8 is alſo uſed, inſtead of darnirff, to hide the holes 


about the ancles. 
Cos. A Spaniſh dollar. 


Cos, or Coß BIN G. A puniſhment uſed by the ſeamen for 
petty offences, or irregularities, among themſelves : it con- 
fiſts in baſtonadoing the offender on the poſteriors with a cob. 
bing ſtick, or pipe ſtaff; the number uſually inflicted is a 
dozen. At the Art ſtroke the executioner repeats the word 
wach, on which all perſons preſent are to take off their 
hats, on pain of like puniſhment : the laſt ſtroke is always 
given as hard as r and is called the purſe. Aſhore, 
among ſoldiers, where this puniſhment is ſometimes adopted, 
watch and the purſe are not included in the number, but 

iven over and above, or, in the vulgar phraſe, free gratis 
2 nothing. This piece of diſcipline is alſo inflicted in Ire- 
land, by the ſchool-boys, on perſons coming into the ſchool 
without taking off their hats; it is there called ſchool 
butter, 


Connie, A kind of boat. 


To Cospue. To mend, or patch; likewiſe to do a thing in 
a bungling manner. 


Connie ColrER. A turkey. 


Copter, A mender of ſhoes, an improver of the underſtand- 
ings of his cuſtomers; a tran{lator, 


Copiers Punch, Treacle, vinegar, gin, and water. 


Cock, or Cxitr Cock or THz Walk, The leading man 
in 2 ſociety or body; the beſt boxer in a village or diſ- 
trict. ; 


Cock Ar E. A provocative drink, 


Cock ALLty, gr Cocx Lane, The private parts of a wo- 
man. 


Cock axp «a Burtt SToky. A roundabout ſtory, without 
head or tail, i. e. beginning or ending. 


Cock- 


'C 4X 


Cock-a-wrooe, Elevated, in high ſpirits, tranſported with joy. 
Cock Bawp. A male keeper of a bawdy-houſe. 
Cocx Hoisr. A croſs buttock, 


Cocx1sn,9 Wanton, forward, A cockiſh wench ; a forward 
coming girl, 


CocxLss. To cry cockles; to be hanged : perhaps from the 
noiſe made whilſt ſtrangling. Cant. — This will rejoice the 
cockles of one's heart; a ſaying in praiſe of wine, ale, or 
ſpirituous liguors, 


Cock Pine. The ſuppoſed huſband of a bawd, 
Cock Ronin, A ſoft, eaſy fellow. 


Cock-surxt. Certain: a metaphor borrowed from the cock 
of a 3 as being much more certain to fire than the 
match. 


Cocx's Toorn. I live at the ſign of the cock's tooth and 
head-ach; an anſwer to an impertinent perſon, who aſks 
where one lives, 


Cock your Eye. Shut one eye: thus tranſlated into apothe- 
caries Latin —- Gallus twns 80. 


Cocxrr. One fond of the diverſion of cock - fighting. 


Cockney. A nick name given to the citizens of London, or 
perſons born within the ſound of Bow bell, derived from the 
following ſtory : A citizen of London being in the country, 
and hearing a horſe neigh, exclaimed, Lord! how that horſe 
laughs !' A by-ſtander telling him that noiſe was called zeigh- 
ing, the next morning, when the cock crowed, the citizen, 
to ſhew he had not forgot what was told him, cried out, Do 
you hear how the cock neighs ? 'The king of the Cockneys is 
mentioned among the regulations for the ſports and ſhows 
formerly held ia the Middle Temple on Childermas Day, 
where he had his officers, a marſhal, conſtable, butler, &c. 
See Dugdale's Origines Juridiciales, p. 247.— Ray ſays, the 
interpretation of the word Cockney, is, a young money 
coaxed or coquered, made wanton; or a neftle cock, deli- 
cately bred and bruught up, ſo as, when arrived at man's 
eſtate, to be unable to bear the leaſt hardſhip, Whatever 
may be the origin of this appellation, we learn from the fol- 
lowing verſes, attributed to Hugh Bigot, Earl of Norfolk, 
that it was in uſe in the time of king Henry II. 


Was Lin my caſtle at Bungay, 
Faſt by the river Waveney, 
I would not care for the king of Cockney } 


i. e. the king of London, 
Cock» 


COL 


Cocxsnur Ting. The evening, when fowls go to rooſt, 
Cop. A cod of money; a good ſum of money. : 
CoppExs. Perſons employed by the gardeners to gather peaw 
Copcrtx. An old codger; an old fellow. | 


Cop Pix. The fore flap of a man's breeches. Do they bite, 
maſter ? where, in the cod piece or collar ?—a jocular attack 
on a patient angler by watermen, &c. 


Cops. The ſcrotum. Alſo a nick name for a curate : a rude 
fellow meeting a curate, miſtook him for the rector, and ac- 
coſted him with the vulgar appellation of Bol ks the rector. 
No, Sir, anſwered he; only Cods the curate, at your ſer- 
vice. 


Cop's Heap. A ſtupid fellow. 
Cops HEADS. A ſociety who met in London. 


Cor reg Housg. A neceſſary houſe, To make a coffee- 
houſe of a woman's ; to go in and out and ſpend no- 
thing. 

Cos. The money, or whatſoever the ſweeteners drop to draw 
in a bubble. 


To Cos. Fo cheat with dice; alſo to coax or wheedle. To 
cog a die; to conceal or ſecure a die, To cog a dinner; to 
wheedle one out of a dinner. 


Cos ux. A dram of any ſpirituous liquor, 
CoxrR. A lie. 


Cox xs. The fool in the play of Bartholomew Fair: perhaps a 
contraction of the word coxcomb, 


Col cAN NO. Potatoes and cabbage pounded together in a 
mortar, and then ſtewed with butter: an Iriſh diſh, 


Corp. You will catch cold at that; a vulgar threat or advice 
to deſiſt from an attempt, He caught cold by lying in bed 
2 a ſay ing of any one extremely tender or careful of 
himſelt. 


Coup BURNING. A puniſhment inflicted by private ſoldiers 
on their comrades for trifling offences, or breach of their 
meſs laws: it is adminiſtered in the following manner: The 
ef is ſet againſt the wall, with the arm which is to be 

urned tied as high above his head as poilible. The execu- 
tioner tien aſcends a ltovl, and having a bottle of cold water, 
pours it ſlowly down the ſiteve of the delinquent, patting 
im, and le:ding the water gently down his body, till it runs 
out at his breeches knees: this is repeated to the other arm, 
i he is ſentenced to be burned in both. 


f 


Colo 


E v0 
Corp Cook. An undertaker of funerals, or carrion hunter. 


See CARRRION HUNTER. 


Con Ido. A ſword, or any other weapon for cutting or 
ſtabbing. I gave him two inches of cold iron into his beef. 


Cor D Mzxr. A dead wife is the beſt cold meat in a man's 
houſe. | . 
Corp Pic, To give cold pig is a puniſhment inflicted on ſlug- 


gards who lie too long in bed: it conſiſts in pulling off all 
the bed- clothes from them, and throwing cold water upon them. 


Corp Puppinc, This is ſaid to ſettle one's love. 
Core. Money. Poſt the cole ; pay down the money, 
CoLtaNDER, or CoxlanDFR SEEDS, Money. 

Col LA Dar. Execution day. 


| CoLLeGE. Newgate, or any other priſon, New College ; 


the Royal Exchange. King's College; the King's Bench 
priſon. - | 
CoLLeG1ates., Priſoners of the one, and ſhopkeepers of the 
© other of thoſe places. | 
CoLLE C ron. A highwayman. 


To CoLLocur, To wheedle or coax. 


Cook pa: , who roaſted the devil in his feathers, A bad 
C00 * 


Cool CR ATE. A ſhroud. 
Cooler, A woman. 


Cool Lavy, A female follower of the p, who ſells 
brandy. cam 

Cool NawTts, Brandy. 

Cool Tax KAR D. Wine and water, with lemon, ſugar, and 
burrage. 

Cor qu RO. A man's neck. His colquarron is juſt about 

do be twiſted ; he is juſt going to be hanged. Cant. 

Corr. One who lets horſes to highwaymen; alſo a boy newly 


initiated into roguery ; a grand or petty jury man on his firſt 
aſſize. Cant. 


Corr. A fine or beverage paid by colts on their firſt enter- 
ing into their offices. | n 

Col r Bowr, Laid ſhort of the jack by a colt bowler, i. e. 
a perſon raw or unexperinced in the art of bowling. 


Cours Toorn. An old fellow who marries, or keeps a young 
girl, is ſaid to have a colt's tooth in his head, 


H h Corr 
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Corr VIA. Coarſe red veal, more like the fleſh of a colt than 


that of a calf. 


CoLumBrari4Nns. The brethren of this honourable ſociety 
aſſembled, A. D. 1743, at the Bull-Inn, in Biſhopſgate- 
| ſtreet, 


Comps, To comb one's head; to clapperclaw, or ſcold an 
one: a woman who lectures her huſband, is ſaid to comb his 
head, She combed his head with a joint ſtool ; ſhe threw a 
ſtool at him, 


Come. To come; to lend. Has he come it; has he lent it? 
To come over any one; to cheat or over-reach him. Coming 
wench ; a forward wench, alſo a breeding woman, 


Cominc! so 1s CyriIsTMAs. Said of a perſon who has long 
been-called, and at length anſwers, Coming ! | 


ComFrorRTABLE IMPORTANCE, A wife. 
Commi1ss10n. A ſhirt, Cant. 
Commonrte, A woman's head dreſs. 


CommonritY, A woman's commodity ; the private parts of a 
modeſt woman, and the public parts of a proſtitute. 


Commons. The houſe of commons; the neceſſary houſe, 

Comrany, To ſee company; to enter into a courſe of proſti- 
tution. 

Cour lim Nr. See CHRISTMAS, 


Comvs's Couxr. A ſocial meeting formerly held at the Half 
Moon tavern, Cheapſide. 


CoNrrer. Counterfeited. 


Conctr. To conger; the agreement of a ſet or knot of book- 
ſellers of London, that whoſoever of them ſhall buy a good 
copy, the reſt ſhall take off ſuch a particular number, in quires, 
at a ſtated price; alſo bookſellers joining to buy either a con- 
ſiderable or dangerous copy. | 


Conco, Will you lap your congo with me? will you drink 
tea with me ? 


Conny WapBLe., Eggs and brandy beat up together. 1ri/. 


Conscisxnce Keretr, A ſuperior, who by his influence 

makes his dependents act as he pleaſes. , 
CoxTrxtT. The cull's content; the man is paſt complain- 
ing : a ſaying of a perſon murdered for reſiſting the robbers. 

aunt. : 
CoxtTexTr, A thick liquor, in imitation of chocolate, made 
of milk and gingerbread, 

CONTRA 


G O 0 
Contra Daxce. A dance where the dancers of the different 
ſexes ſtand oppoſite each other, inſtead of ſide by fide, as in 


the minuet, rigadoon, louvre, &c. and now corruptly called 
a country dance, 


Conunpaums. Enigmatical conceits. 

Convenient, A miſtreſs. Cart. 

Cox r, or Tom Cony. A filly fellow. 

Coor xo ve, Impriſoned, confined like a fowl in a coop. 
Coquer., A jilt. - 
Cokix rn. A bawdy-houſe. Cart. 


CorntnTHIANS. Frequenters of brothels. Alſo an impudent, 
brazen-faced fellow, perhaps from the Corinthian braſs, 

Corx-BRAINED. Light-headed, fooliſh. 

Cornep. Drunk. | 

Conntgiian Tus, The ſweating tub, formerly uſed for the 
cure of the venereal diſeaſe, | 


Cornisn HU. A particular lock in wreſtling, peculiat᷑ to the 
people of that country. 


Conny-racep: A very red pimpled face. 


Coryorat, To mount a corporal and four; to be guilty of 
onaniſm : the thumb is the corporal, the four fingers the pri- 


vates. . 


CorroraTiIon. A large belly. He has a glorious corpora- 
tion ; he has a very prominent belly. 


CorrorRaTion., The magiſtrates, &c. of a corporate town, 
Corpus fine ratione. Freeman of a corporation's work; neither 
ſtrong nor handſome. THe 


Coss gr. A foundling. Coſſet colt or lamb; a colt or lamb 
brought up by hand. 


Cos rARD. The head. T'll ſmite your coſtard; I'll give you 
a knock on the head. 


CosTarp Moxcer. A dealer in fruit, particularly apples. 

Cor, or Quor. A man who meddles with women's houſehold 
buſineſs, particularly in the kitchen. The puniſhment com- 
monly inflited on a quot, is pinfiing a greaſy diſhclout to 
the ſkirts of his coat. 

CorTeret. Sir James Cotter, or Cotterel's ſallad ; hemp. 
Sir James Cotterel was condemned for a rape. Triſb. 


Corswovrd Lion. A ſheep. Cotſwould in Glouceſterſhire 
is famous for its breed of ſheep. 
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Covs. A man, a fellow, a rogue. The cove was bit; the 
rogue was outwitted, The cove has bit the cole; the rogue 
has got the money, Cart. 


Covexr, or Convent Garpen, vulgarly called Common 


GARDEN. Anciently, the garden belonging to a diſſolved 

monaſtery ; now famous for being the chief market in Lon- 

don for fruit, flowers, and herbs. The two theatres are 

ſituated near it. In its environs are many brothels, and, 

not long ago, the lodgings of the ſecond order of ladies of 

_ were either there, or in the purlieus of Drury 
ne. 


Covent GARDEN ABZB ESS. A bawd. 


Covent GaRDbEN Ac u. The venereal diſeaſe, Fe broke 


his ſhins againſt Covent Garden rails; he caught the vene- 
real diſorder. 

Covenr Gazpexn Nun. A proſtitute. 

Covexrrty. To fend one to Coventry; a puniſhment inflicted 
by officers of the army on ſuch of their brethren as are teſty, 
or have been guilty of improper behaviour, not worthy the 
cognizance of a court martial. The perſon ſent to Coventry 
is conſidered as abſent ; no one muſt ſpeak to or anſwer any 
queſtion he aſks, except relative to duty, under penalty of 
being alſo ſent to the ſame place. On a proper ſubmiſſion, 
the penitent is recalled, and welcomed by the meſs, as juſt 
returned from a journey to Coventry. 


Covey. A collection of whores. What a fine covey here is, 
if the Devil would but throw his net ! 


To Couch a Hogsheap. To he down to ſleep. Cant. 


CounTzRFEiT CRank. A general cheat, aſſuming all ſorts 
of characters; one counterfeiting the falling ſickneſs. 


CouxrxY Harry. A waggoner. Cant. 
Country Pur. An ignorant country fellow. 
CourT Carp. A gay fluttering coxcomb. 


Covar HoLy Warr. J Fair eee and promiſes, without 
Couxr PromISEs. performance. 


Couar or Ass IisrAN rs. A court often applied to by young 
women who marry old men. | | 


Covxr or Nur Tit RECORD. A ſociety held, A. D. 1756, 
at the One Tun, in the Strand. 1 | 


Cow. To fleep like a cow, i. e. with a at one's a-ſe; 
ſaid of a married man; married men being ſuppoſed to ſlee 
,. | | with 
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with their backs towards their wives, according to the fol. 
lowing proclamation : 8 2 
All you that in your beds do lie, 
Turn to your wives, and occupy 7 
And when that you have done your beſt, 
Turn a-ſe t9 a-ſe, and take your ret, 


Cow Juice. Milk, 

Cow's BaBY. A calf, : 

Cow's CouraxT,” Gallop and ſh—e, 

Cow-HanDed. Awkward, 

Cow-HEARTED, Fearful, x 

Cow Ircn, The product of a fort of bean, which excites an 
inſufferable itching, uſed chiefly for playing tricks, 

Cow's Srouse, A bull, 

Cow's Thums, Done to a cow's thumb; done exactly. 


Cox cou. Anciently, a fool. Fools, in great families, wore 
a cap with bells, on the top of which was a piece of red clot 
in the ſhape of a cock's comb. At preſent, coxcomb figni- 
fies a fop, or vain ſelf-conceited fellow. 


| Cram, To catch a crab; to fall backwards by mifling one's 


ſtroke in rowing. 
Crap LAxTHORN. A peeviſh fellow, 12 55 


Crap Louss, A ſpecies of louſe peculiar to the human body: 
the male 3 a cock, the female a hen. | 


CRAB SHELLS, Shoes, Trißb. 

Craps. A loſing throw to the main at hazard. 
CraBBED. Sour, ill-tempered, difficult. 
Crack. A whore. 


To Cracx, To boaſt or brag; alſo to break. I cracked 
his napper ; I broke his head, | 

Tar Crack, or Axl Tart CrRacx, The faſhionable theme, 
the go. The Crack Lay, of late is uſed, in the cant lan- 
guage, to ſignify the art and myſtery of houſe-breaking. 


Cracker, Cruſt, ſea biſcuit, or ammunition loaf; alſo the 


backſide. Farting crackers; breeches, | 
Cracxisa, Whoriſh, | 


Crnacxmans, Hedges, The cull thought to have loped 
breaking through the crackmans, but we fetched him bac 
by a nope on the coſtard, which ſtopped his jaw; the man 
thought to have eſcaped by breaking through the hedge, bu 
we 
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we brought him back by à great blow on the head, which 
laid him ſpeechleſs. 


Crxac. The neck. | 
CAAM Rix cs. Bolts, ſhackles, or fetters. Cart. 


Crane Worps, Sentence of death paſſed on a criminal by a 
judge. He has juſt undergone the cramp word ; ſentence 
has juſt been paſſed on him. Cant. 


_ Cranx. Gin and water; alſo, briſk, pert, 

CxAx k. The falling fickneſs. Cant. 

Cray, or Cor. Money. 

Carp. Hanged. Cart. 

To Crasn. To kill. Craſh that cull; kill that fellow. Cant. 
Crasnuinc Chars. Teeth, 


Crnaw ThHumPERrs, Roman catholics, ſo called from their 
beating their breaſts in the confeſſion of their ſins, See 
BRISKET BraTER, and BrxeasT Fieert, 

Carau-ror Lovs. Such as young fellows pretend to dairy- 
maids, to get cream and other good things from them. 

To CRREENIZ. To flip or flide any thing into the hands of 


7. Cant, 
Carras. Gentlemen's companions, lice. 


Ca Zw. A knot or gang; alſo a boat or ſhip's company. The 
2 are thus divided into twenty- three orders, which 
ſee u 


r the different words: 
M R N. 
1 Rufflers 9 Jarkmen, or Patricoes | 
2 Upright Men 10 Freſh Water Mariners, or 
3 Hookers or Anglers Whip Jackets 
4 Rogues | 11 Drummerers 
5 Wild Rogues 12 Drunken Tinkers 
5 Priggers of Prancers 13 Swadders, or Pedlars 
7 Palliardes 14 Abrams. 


Fraters 
| Wo M E N. 
1 Demanders for Glim- 5 Walking Morts 


mer or Fire 6 Doxies 
2 Bawdy Baſkets 7 Delles 
3 Morts 8 Kinching Morts 
4 Autem Morts 9 Kinching Coes. 


Tea 
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To Cais. To purloin, or appropriate to one's own uſe, part 
of any thing intruſted to one's care, 5 


To ricaT a CAI. To make a ſham fight. Bear Garden 


erm. 


CRriBBAGE-FACED. Marked with the ſmall pox, the pits 
—__ a kind of reſemblance to the holes in a cribbage- 


CriBBers, or CriBby IsLAxDs. Blind alleys, courts, or bye- 
ways; perhaps from the houſes built there being cribbed out 
of the common way or paſſage; and iſlands, from the ſimi- 
larity of ſound to the Caribbee Iſlands. 


Cain..Coxn. Monty. Damages directed by a jury to be paid 
by a convicted adulterer to the injured huſband, for criminal 
converſation with his wife, 


Crime. A broker or factor, as a coal crimp, who diſpoſes of 
the cargoes of the Newcaſtle coal ſhips ; alſo perſons em- 
ployed to trapan or kidnap recruits for the Eaſt Indian and 
African companies. To crimp, or play crimp ; to play foul 
or booty ; alſo a cruel manner of cutting up fiſh alive, prac- 
tiſed by the London fiſhmongers, in order to make it eat 
firm; cod, and other crimped fiſh, being a favourite diſh 
among voluptuaries and epicures, 

Crinxum Crankum, A woman's commodity. See Senc- 
Aron. 


Caixk uus. The foul or venereal diſeaſe. 


CgreeLe. Sixpence, that piece being commonly much bent 
and diſtorted, F N : 
CaxisPin. A ſhoemaker: from a romance, wherein a prince 
of that name is ſaid to have exerciſed-the art and myſtery of 
a ſhoemaker, thence called the gentle craft: or rather from 
the ſaints Criſpinus and Criſpianus, who, according to the 
legend, were brethren born at Rome, from whence they tra- 
velled to Soiſſons in France, about the year 303, to omg 
the Chriſtian religion ; but, becauſe they would not be 
_ chargeable to others for their maintenance, they exerciſed the 
trade of ſhoemakers: the governor of the town diſcoveri 
them to be Chriſtians, ordered them to be beheaded, about 
the year 303; from which time they have been the tutelar 
ſaints of the ſhoemakers. | 
Carsein's HoLipay. Every Monday throughout the year, 
but moſt particularly the 25th of October, being the anni ver- 
ſary of Criſpinus and Criſpianus, 
Caysrin's Lance, An awl. 
| | Croarnh, 
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Caoa KIR. One who is always foretelling ſome accident or 
misfortune : an alluſion to the croaking of a raven, ſuppoſed 

CroarumsHIRE. Northumberland, from the particular croak- 

ing in the pronunciation of the people of that county, eſpe- 

_ cially about Newcaſtle and Morpeth, where they are ſaid to 
be born with a burr in their throats, which prevents their 
pronouncing the letter 7, 


| Croaxers. Foreſtallers, called alſo Kidders and Tranters. 

CRrotovirz's Trars. The tears of a hypocrite. Crocodiles 
are fabulouſly reported to ſhed tears over their prey before 
they devour it. 

Crocus, or Crocus MzrtTaitLoRUum; A nick name for a 
ſurgeon of the army and navy. ROMs 

Croxer. A groat, or four pence: 


Crone. An old ewe whoſe teeth are worn out: figuratively, 
a toothleſs old beldam. x 
Co An intimate companion, a comrade; alſo a conſe- 
+ derate in a robbery. 


Crook. Sixpence. ; 


Croox Back. Sixpence: for the reaſon of this name, ſee 

" CriePLE. 7 | 

Crook Your ELZOW. To crook one's elbow, and wiſh it 
may never come ſtraight, if the fact then affirmed is not true 

- —according to the caſuiſts of Bow-{treet and St. Giles's, 
adds great weight and efficacy to an oath. 

Crook SHankxs. A nick name for a man with bandy legs. 

He buys his boots in Crooked Lane, and his ſtockings in 
Bandy+-legged Walk; his legs grew in the night, therefore 
could not fee to grow ſtraight : jeering ſayings of men with 
crooked legs. | 

Cor. A nick name for a preſbyterian : from their eropping 
their hair, which they trimmed cloſe to a bowl-diſh, place 
as a guide on their heads ; whence they were likewiſe called 
roundheads. See ROUNDHEADS. | 


Caor. Money. See Cray. Cant. 
Croy THe Cox j vROR. Jeering appellation of one with ſhort hair. 
Cxor rin Drums. Drummers of the foot guards, or Chel- 


- ſea hoſpital, who find out weddings, and beat a point of 
war to ſerenade the new-married couple, and thereby obtain 
money. as, | 3 

Caorrzx. The tail. The croppen of the rotan; the tail of 
the cart. Croppen ken; the neceſſary houſe, Cart. 
| CroPsiCE, 


6 k 


Cropsicx, Sickneſs in the ſtomach, ariſing from drunken. 
neſs. | 


Cross. To come home by weeping croſs; to repent at the 
concluſion. | 


Cross Birs; One who combines with a ſharper to draw in a 
friend; alſo, to counterat or diſappoint. Cart — This is 
_ peculiarly uſed to ſignify entrapping a man ſo as to obtain 


crim. con. money, in which the wife, real or ſuppoſed, con- 
ſpires with the huſband. | 


Caoss Burrockx. A particular lock or fall in the Brough- 
tonian art, which, as Mr, Fielding obſerves, conveyed more 
pleaſant ſenſations to the ſpectators than the patient. 


Caoss PATCH. A peeviſh boy or girl, or rather an unſocial 
ill· tempe red man or woman. | 


To Cxow. To brag, boaſt, or triumph. To crow over any 
one; to keep him in ſubjection: an image drawn from a 
cock, who crows over a vanquiſhed enemy. To pluck a 
crow ; to reprove any one for a fault committed, to ſettle a 
diſpute. To ftrut like a crow in a gutter; to walk proudly, 
or with an air of conſequence. ELS i 


Crowp. A fiddle: probably from crooth, the Welch name for 
that jinſtrument. 


CROwo E RO. A fiddler. 


Caowor. Oatmeal and water, or milk : a meſs much eaten 
in the notth. | 


Crow Fair, A viſitation of the clergy. See Review oF 
THE BLACk CUlRASSIERS. 


Crown Orrics. The head. | 
Cauiskas. Beggars, or highway ſpies, who traverſe the road, 


to give intelligence of a booty; alſo, rogues ready to ſnap 
up any booty that may offer, like privateers or pirates on a 
cruiſe. 
Cauuux. Fat, fleſhy. A fine crummy dame; a fat woman. 
He has picked up his crumbs finely of late; he has grown 
very fat, or rich, of late. 


Cauur. One who helps ſolicitors to affidavit men, or falſe 
witneſſes.— I wiſh-yuu had, Mrs. Crump ;* a Glouceſter- 
ſhire ſaying, in anſwer to a wiſh for any thing; implying, 
you mult not expect any aſſiſtance from the ſpeaker. It is 
ſaid to have originated from the following incident: One 
Mrs. Crump, the wife of a ſubſtantial farmer, dining with the 
old Lady Coventry, who was extremely deaf, ſaid to one of 
the footmen, waiting at _ «I with I had a * 4 

ma 


* 
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ſmall beer, her modeſty not permitting her to deſire ſo fine a 
gentleman to bring it: the fellow, conſcious that his miſtrefs 
could not hear either the requeſt or anſwer, replied, without 
moving, I wiſh yon had, Mrs. Crump.' Theſe wiſhes be- 
ing again repeated by both parties, Mrs. Crump got up from 
the table to fetch it herſelf; and being aſked by my Lady 
where ſhe was going, related what had paſſed. The ſtory 
being told abroad, the expreſſion became proverbial. 
 CavmyP-BAckeD, Hump-backed. 


Ca usry Beav. One that uſes paint and coſmetics, to obtain 
a fine complexion. 


Cxusry FEeLLow. A ſurly fellow. 


Cus. An unlicked eub; an unformed, ill-edueated young 
man, a young nobleman or gentleman on his travels: an allu- 
ſiva to the ſtory of the bear, ſaid to bring its cub into form 
by licking. Alſo, a new gameſter, 

CucxolD. The huſband of an incontinent wife: cuckolds, 
however, aze Chriſtians, as we learn by the following ſtory : 
An old woman hearing a man eall his dog Cuckold, reproved 
him ſharply, faying, * Sirrah, are not you aſhamed to call a 
dog by a Chriſtian's name? To cuckold the parſon; to bed 
with one's wife before ſhe has been churched. 


CucymBers. Taylors, who are jocularly ſaid to ſubſiſt, dus · 
| ing the ſummer, chiefly on cucumbers. 
Corr. An old cuff; an old man. To cuff Jonas; ſaid of one 
who is knock-kneed, or who beats his ſides to keep himſelf 
warm in froſty weather ; called alſo Beating the Booby, 


Currin, A man. | 


Cult. A man, honeſt or otherwiſe. A bob cull; a good- 
natured, quiet fellow. Cant. 


CvLrtanitity., A diſpoſition liable to be cheated, an unſuf- 
pecting nature, open to impoſition. ' 


Curry. A fop or fool; alſo, a dupe to women: from the 
Italian word coglione, a blockhead. 


Cory. A kick or blow : from the words mea calpa, being 
that part of the popiſn liturgy at which the people beat their 
breaſts; or, as the vulgar term is, thump their craws. | 


CunpuM. Ihe dried gut of a ſheep, worn by men in the act 
of coition, to prevent venereal infection; ſaid ta have been 
invented by one colonel Cundum. I heſe machines were 
long prepared and fold by a matron of the name of Philips, 
at the Green Caniſter, in Half-moon-ſtreet, in the Strand. 
That good lady having acquired a fortune, _— N 

uſineſs; 


C U R 


buſineſs; but learning that the town was not well ſerved by 
her ſucceſſors, ſhe, out of a patriotic zeal for the public wel - 
fare, returned to her occupation; of which ſhe gave notice 
by divers hand-bills, in circulation in the year 1776. Alfa 


a falſe ſcabbard over a ſword, and the oil- Kin cafe tor hold- 


ing the colours of a regiment. 


CunnincHam. A punning appellation for a ſimple fellow. 


Cunnine Man, A cheat, who pretends by his ſkill in 
aſtrology to aſſiſt perſons in recovering ſtolen goods: and 
alſo to tell them their fortunes, and w how often, and 
to whom they ſhall be married ; likewiſe anſwers all lawful 
queſtions, both by ſea and land. This profeſhon is frequent- 
ly occupied by ladies. 

Cunninc SHAVER, A ſharp fellow, one that trims cloſe, i. e. 
cheats ingenioully. 


Counny-THUMBED. To dauble one's fiſt with the thumb in- 


wards, like a woman. 


Cos. The snes of the Greek, and the cunnus of the Latin 
dictionaries; a naſty name for a naſty thing: an con Miege. 


Cuy or Tur CAZATVURE. A cup of good liquor, 
Cur-shor. Drunk. 


Curso D Lovr. Pretended love to the cook, or any other 


rſon, for the lake of a meal. My guts cry cupboard ; i. e. 
am hungry. 


Cueip, Biixp Curio. A jeering name for an ugly blind 
2 N Cupid, the god of love, being frequently painted 

Cox. A cut or curtailed dog. According to the foreſt laws, 
a man who had no right to the privilege of the chaſe, was 
obliged to cut or law his dog: among other medes of dif. 
abling him from diſtucbing the game, one was by depriving 
him of his tail : adog fo cut wascalled a cut or curtailed dog, 
and by contraction a cur. A cur is figuratively uled to fig- 
nify a ſurly fellow. | 

CurBincG Law, The act of hooking goods out of windows: 
the curber is the thief, the curb the hook, Carr. 


Cure A-sz. A dyachilon plaſter, applied to the parts galled | 


by riding. 


 Cuxjew. The vulgar ſeamen's pronunciation of the Coura- 
geux ſhip of war, 


Co 3 Clippings of money, which curls up in the operation. 
ant. . 
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Curmupcrton. A covetous old fellow, derived, according to 
ſome, from the French term carr mechant. | 


Curry. To curry favour; to obtain the favour of a perſon 

<6 coaxing, or ſervility. To curry any one's hide; to beat 
m. 

CursE or SCOTLAND. The nine of diamonds : diamonds, it 
is ſaid, imply royalty, being ornaments to the imperial crown; 
and every ninth 9 of Scotland has been obſerved, for many 
ages, to be a tyrant and a curſe to that country. Others ſay 
it is from its ſimilarity to the arms of Argyle; the Duke of 
Argyle having been very inſtrumental in bringing about the 
union, which, by ſome Scotch patriots, has been conſidered 
as detrimental to their country. F 

CursrTORs, Broken pettyfogging attornies, or Newgate ſo- 
licitors. Cant. 

CukTails. Thieves who cut off pieces of ſtuff hanging out of 
ſhop windows, the tails of women's gowns, &c. ; alſo thieves 
wearing ſhort jackets. 


CuxrAIN LecTuRt. A woman who ſcolds her huſhand when 
in bed, is ſaid to read him a curtain lecture. 


CuxTEzan. A proſtitute. 


Cushion. He has deſerved the cuſhion; a ſaying of one 
whoſe wife is brought to bed of a boy : implying, that har- 
ing done his buſineſs effectually, he may now indulge or re- 
poſe himſelf. 


Cusnion Thumrrr, or DusTrerR., A parſon; many of 
whom, in the fury of their eloquence, heartily belabour their 
cuſhions. | 

CusTarp Car. The cap worn by the ſword-bearer of the 
city of London, made hollow at the top like a cuſtard, 


CusTom-House Goops, The ſtock in trade of a proſtitute, 
becauſe fairly entered. - 

Curt, Drunk. A little cut over the head; ſlightly intoxicated. 
To cut; to leave a perſon or company. Io cut up well; to 
die rich. 

To Cur ExR. To ſpeak gently. To cut bene whiddes; to 
give good words, To cut queer whiddes; to give foul 
language. To cut a boſh, or a flaſh ; to make a figure. Cant. 


- 


To CuTTy-Eys. To look out of the corners of one's eyes, 
to leer, to look aſkance. The cull' cutty-eyed at us; the 
fellow looked ſuſpicious at us, 


D. 
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Das. An adept; a dab at any feat or exerciſe, Dab, 
dauoth Dawkins, when he hit his wife on the a-ſe with a 
pound of butter. ö 


Dace. Two pence, Tip me a dace; lend me two pence. 
Cant, 


Davvr.us. Hands, Tip us your daddle ; give me your hand. 
Cant. 


Davpy. Father. Old daddy; a familiar addreſs to an old 
man. To beat daddy mammy ; the firſt rudiments of drum 
beating, being the elements of the roll. 


Dacctrs. They are at daggers drawing; i, e. at enmity, 
ready to fight, 

Dairy. A woman's breaſts, particularly one that gives ſuck. 
She ſported her dairy ; ſhe pulled out her breaſt. i 

Daisy Cyrrzx. A jockey term for a horſe that does not lift 
up his legs ſufficiently, or goes too near the ground, and is 

erefore apt to ſtumble. 
Darsy Kickexs. Hoſtlers at great inns, 


Datyanoy. A Dalmahoy wig; a particular kind of buſhy 
bob wig, firſt worn by a chymiſt of that name, and after- 
wards adopted by ttadeſmen, apothecaries, &c. 

Dam. A ſmall Indian coin, mentioned in the Gentoo code of 
laws; hence etymologiſts may, if they pleaſe, derive the 


common expreſſion, 1 do not care a dam, 1. e. I do not care 


half a farthing for it. 
Dau IR. A raſcal. See Diunrr. 


Damme Boy, A roaring, mad, bluſtering fellow, a ſcourer of 
the ſtreets, or kicker up of a breeze. 


DamneD Soul. A clerk in a counting-houſe, whoſe ſole 
buſineſs it is to clear or ſwear off merchandiſe at the cuſtom. 
houſe ; and who, it is ſaid, guards againſt the crime of per- 
jury, by taking a previous oath, never to ſwear truly on t 
occaſions. 


Daur zz. A luncheon, or ſnap before dinner: ſo callgd from 
its damping, or allaying, the appetite ; eating and drinking 
being, as the proverb wiſely — apt to take away the 
appetite. | 


DaxcCERs. 
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Dancers, Stairs, ; 

Danpy. That's the dandy; i. e. the ton, the clever thing: 
an expreſſion of ſimilar import to “ That's the barber,” 
See BakBER, x | 


Danxpy cxety RusszT. A dirty brown, His coat's dandy 
grey ruſſet, the colour of the Devil's nutting bag. 


Daxvy Paar. An inſignificant or trifling fellow, 


To DancLe. To follow a woman without aſking the queſ- 
tion. Alſo, to be hanged : I ſhall fee you dangle in the 
ſheriff's picture-frame; 1 ſhall ſee you hanging on the gal- 
lows. 

DaxcLter. One who follows women in general, without any 
particular attachment. wi 


Daeyyerx FeLLow, A ſmart, well-made, little man, 
Dar Bits, Fetters. Cant, 
Dax zy. Ready money. Cant. 


Dazxx CutLy. A married man that keeps a miſtreſs, whom 
he viſits only at night, for fear of diſcovery, 


Darxxmans. The night, Cant. 

DaxxMmans Buck. One that flides into a houſe in the dark 
of the evening, and hides himſelf, in order to let ſome of the 
gang in at night to rob it. 

Dazr. A ftraight-armed blow in boxing. 

Desk. A tavern drawer. To cut a daſh; to make a figure. 


David Joxzs. The devil, the ſpirit of the ſea: called 
Neken in the north countries, ſuch as Norway, Denmark, 
and Sweden. | 


Davip Joxrs's Lockkx. The fea, 


David's Sow, As drunk as David's ſow; a common ſaying, 
which took its riſe from the following circumſtance : One 
David Lloyd, a Welchman, who kept an alehouſe at Here- 
ford, had a living fow with fix legs, which was greatly re- 
ſorted to by the curious: he had alſo a wife much addicted 
to drunkenneſs, for which he uſed ſometimes to give her due 
correction. One day David's wife having taken a cup too 
much, and being fearful of the conſequences, turned out the 
ſow, and lay down to ſleep herfelf ſober in the ſtye. A 
company coming in to ſee the ſow, David uſhered them into 
the ye, exclaiming, There is a ſow for you! did any of you 
ever fee ſuch another? all the while ſuppoſing the ſow had 
really been there; to which ſome of the company, ſeein 
the ſtate the woman was in, replied, it was the * 

ow 
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© {aw they had ever beheld ; whence the woman was ever after 


called David's ſow. | 
Davy, I'll take my davy of it; vulgar abbreviation of aſſi- 


davit. | 
To Dawn.” To bribe. The cull-was ſcragged becauſe he 


could not dawb; the rogue was hanged becauſe he could not 
bribe, All bedawbed with lace; all over lace. 


Day Lionrs. Eyes. To darken his day lights, or ſew up 
his ſees; to cloſe up a man's eyes in boxing. 

Dean Carxco. A term uſed by thieves, when they are difap- 
pointed in the value of their booty. 

Dzap Horxss. To work for the dead horſe; to work for 
wages already paid. | 

Dzavp-Lovust. Vulgar pronunciation of the Dedalus ſhip of war. 

Dear Men, A cant word ang journeymen bakers, for 


loaves falſely charged to their maſters* cuſtomers ; alſo em 
bottles. | INE 


DzavLy NeverGREEX, that bears fruit all the year round. 
2 gallows, or three-legged mare. See TaHrEE-LEGGED 
ARE, 
Dear Jovs. Iriſhmen : from their frequently making uſe of 
that expreſſion, 
Darn Hur. An undertaker, one who furniſhes the 
neceſſary articles for funerals. Sce CARARAIONY HuxTes, 
Darn's HAD vrox' a Mor-sricx. A poor, miſerable, 
emaciated fellow; one quite an otomy. See Orouv.— He 
looked as pleaſant as the pains of death. 

Decus. A crown piece. 

Dsze-ones. A thorough-paced rogue, a ſly deſigning fellow: 
in oppoſition to a ſhallow or fooliſh « one. 

Derr FsLLow. A neat little man. 


Dectn, or Dacen. A ſword. Nim the degen; ſteal the 


ſword. Dagen is Dutch for a ſword. Cant. 


Drills. Young buxom wenches, ripe and prone to venery, 
but who have not loſt their virginity, which the zpright man 


claims by virtue of his prerogative; after which they be- 


come free for any of the fraternity. Alſo a common firum- 
pet. Cant, 


Deuukz. As demure as an old whore at a chriſtening. 


Demy-rEe, Abbreviation of demy-reputation ; a woman of 
doubtful character. 
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Dixzv. To come down with the derbies; to pay the money. 

Dzxziex. The name of the finiſher of the law, or hangman, 
about the year 1608, — For he rides his circuit with the 
Devil, and Derrick muſt be his hoſt, and 'Tiburne the inne 
* at which he will lighte,” Vide Bellman of London, in art. 
PRTOING Law.—* At the gallows, where I leave them, as 


to the haven at which they mult all caſt anchor, if Derrick's 
© cables do but hold. Ibid. 


' Devir. A printer's ertand-boy. Alſo a ſmall thread in the 


king's ropes and cables, whereby they may be diſtinguiſhed 
from all others. The Devil himſelf; a ſmall freak of blue 
thread in the king's fails. The Devil may dance in his 
pocket; i. e. he has no money: the croſs on our ancient 
coins being 22 ſuppoſed to prevent him from viſitin 
that place, for fear, as it is ſaid, of breaking his ſhins again 
it. To hold a candle to the Devil; to be civil to any one 
out of fear: in alluſion to the tory of the old woman, who 
ſet a wax taper before the image of St. Michael, and another 
before the Devil, whom that ſaint is commonly repreſented 
as trampling under his feet : being reproved for paying ſuch 
honour to — ſhe- anſwered, as it was uncertain which 
place ſhe ſhould go to, heaven or hell, ſhe choſe to ſecure a 
friend in both places. That will be when the Devil is blind, 
and he has not got ſore eyes yet ; faid of any thing unlikely 
to happen. It rains whillt the ſun ſhines, the Devil is beat- 
ing his wife with a ſhoulder of mutton : this phenomenon is 
allo ſaid to denote that cuckolds are going to heaven; on 
being informed of this, a loving wife cried out with great 
vehemence, © Run, huſband, run!“ 


The Devil was fick, the Devil a monk would be ; 


' The Devil was well, the devil a monk was he. 


a proverb ſignifying that we are apt to forget promiſes made 
in time of diſtreſs, To pull the Devil by the tail; to be re- 
duced to one's ſhifts. The Devil go with you and fixpence, 
and then you will have both money and company. 


Devil. The gizzard of a turkey or fowl, ſcored, peppered, 
ſalted, and broiled: it gerives its appellation from being hot 
in the mouth. 


Drvir's Books. Cards. 


Devir CarchER, or DEVIL Driver. A parſon. See SNx uE 
Devit. 


Devir's DavecnTer. It is ſaid of one who has a termagant | 
for his wife, that he has married the Devil's daughter, aad 
hves with the old folks, > 


Devir's 


DIe 
Devi“ Daucurkz's Por riox. 


Deal, Dover, and Harwich, 


The Devil gave with his daughter itt mawiage ; | 
And, by a codicil to his awill, 
He added Helwoet and the Brill, 


a ſaying occaſioned by the ſhameful impoſitions practiſed by 
the inhabitants of thoſe places, on ſailors and travellers, 


Devirt Dreawes, A miſerable painter. 
Devil's Dux G. Aſſafœtida. 


Drvir's Gurs. A ſurveyor's chain: ſo called by farmers, 


who do not like their land ſhould be meaſured by their land- 
lords. | 


Devitisn. Very: an epithet which in the Engliſh vulgar 
no is made to agree with every quality or thing ; 

as, deyiliſh bad, deviliſh good; devilifh fick, deviliſh well; 
deviliſh ſweet, deviliſh four ; deviliſh hot, deviliſh cold, 
&c. &c. 

Deusza VIII I. The country. Cant. | 

Devsea VII II STamPers. Country carriers. Cant. 

Dew BzaTers. Feet. Cant. 


Dews Wins, or Deux Wins. Two-pence. Cant. 


DewiTTED. Torn to pieces by a mob, as that great ſtateſman 
John de Wit was in Holland, anno 1672, 


Dice, The names of falſe dice: 


A bale of bard cinque deuces 
A bale of flat cinque deuces 
A bale of flat fice aces 
A bale of bard cater traes 
A bale of flat cater traes 
A bale of fulhams 
A bale of light graniers 
A bale of langrets contrary to the ventage 


A bale of gordes, with as many highmen as lowmen, 
for paſſage 


A bale of demies 

A bale of long dice for even and odd. 
A bale of brittles 

A. bale of dire& contraries, 


| Prcx. That happened in the reign of queen Dick, i. e. never; 
ſaid of any abſurd old ſtory. I am as queer as Dick's hat- 
band; that is, out of ſpirits, or don't know what ails me. 


K Dickr. 
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Dicxy. A woman's under-petticoat. It's all Dickey with 
him; i. e. it's all over with him. f 


Dipptys. Afroman's breaſts or bubbies, 
Dipp. Gin. 
D:iGcrres. Spurs. Cant. 


Dil po. {From the Italian diletto, q. d. a woman's 1 
or from our word dally, q. d. a thing to play withal.] Penis 
Succedaneus, called in Lombardy Paſſo Tempo. Baily. 


Diliotxr. Double diligent, like the Devil's apothecary ; 
ſaid of one affectedly diligent. | 


DiLLY. [An abbreviation of the word diligence.] A public 
voiture or ſtage, commonly a poſt-chaiſe, carrying three per- 
ſons : the name is taken from the public ſtage vehicles in 
France and Flanders, The dillies firſt began to run in 
England about the year 1779. 


DimBtr. Pretty. Adimber cove; a pretty fellow. Dimber 
mort ; a pretty wench. Cant, 


Din BER DAMEN. A top man, or prince, among the cantin 
crew ; alſo the chief rogue of the gang, or the complete 
cheat. Cant. 


Dinc. To knock down. To ding it in one's ears; to re- 
proach or tell one ſomething one is not defirous of hearing. 
Alfo to throw away or hide : thus a highwayman who throws 
away or hides any thing with which he robbed, to prevent 
being known or detected, is, in the canting lingo, ſtyled a 
Dinger. ö 

Dix Boy. A rogue, a heRor, a bully, or ſharper. Carr. 

Ding Doxd. Helter ſkelter, in a haſty diſorderly manner. 


Dincey CursTIAaN, A mulatto; or any one who has, as the 
Weſt-Indian term is, a lick of the tar-bruſh, that is, ſome 
negro blood in him, 


Dining Room Posr. A mode of ſtealing in houſes that let 
lodgings, by rogues pretending to be poſtmen, who ſend up 
ſham letters to the lodgers, and, whilſt waiting in the entry 
for the poſtage, go into the firſt room they the open, and 

- 


rob it, 
Dir. To dip for a wig. Formerly, in Middle Row, Hol. 


born, wigs of different ſorts were, it is ſaid, put into a cloſe- 
ſtool box, into which, for three-pence, any one might dip, 
or thruſt in his hand, and take out the firſt wig he laid hold 
of; if he was diſſatisfied with his prize, he might, on paying 
three halfpence, retura it and dip again, 


Tas 


D O B 


0 OY 
Tus Drr. A cook's ſhop, unde; Furnival's Inn, where many 
attornies clerks, and other inferior limbs of the law, take out 
the wrinkles from their bellies. Dip is alſo a punning name 
for a tallow-chandler. | 


Dirrzxs. Anabaptiſts. 

DirT, Pawned or mortgaged. 

DixTy PuzzLE. A naſty ſlut, 
Dis6viszp. Drunk. 

Dis6rRuxTLED., Offended, diſobliged. 


Disnzo ur. He is completely diſhed up; he is totally ruined, 
To throw a thing in one's diſh ; to reproach or twit one wit 
any particular matter, 


DisxcLout. A dirty, greaſy woman. He has made a nap- 
kin of his diſhclout ; a ſaying of one who has married his 
cook maid, To pin a diſhclout to a man's tail; a puniſh- 
ment often threatened by the female ſervants in a kitchen, 
* a man who pries too minutely into the ſecrets of that 
place. . 


D1smar Dirty, The pſalm ſung by the felons at the gallows, 
juſt before they are turned off. 


DisraTCues, A mittimus, or juſtice of the peace's warrant, 
for the commitment of a rogue. 


Dirro. A ſuit of ditto; coat, waiſtcoat, and breeches, all 
of one colour, 


Dive. Todive; to pick a pocket. To dive for a dinner; to 

| wht into a cellar to dinner A dive, is a thief who 

ands ready to receive goods/thrown out to him by a little 
boy put in at a window. Cant. ; 


Diver. A pickpocket; alſo one who lives in a cellar. N 


Divipg. To divide the houſe with one's wife; to give her the 1 
outſide, and to keep all the inſide to one's ſelf, i. e. to turn 4 
her into the ſtreet. 1 


Do. Jo do any one; to rob or cheat him. I have done him; 
I have robbed him Alfo to overcome in a boxing match: 
witneſs thoſe laconic lines written on the field of battle, 
by Humphreys to his patron— Sir, I have done the Jew.” 

To Do over, Carries the ſame meaning, but is not ſo briefly 
22 the former having received the poliſh of the pre- 

nt times. 


Doasn. A cloak. Cant, 


Dosix Rig. Stealing ribands from haberdaſhers early in the 
| K 2 morningy 
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morning, or late at light; generally practiſed by women in 
the diſguiſe of maid ſervants, | 


To Docx. To lie with a woman. The cull docked the dell 
all the darkmans ; the fellow lay with the wench all night. 
Docked ſmack ſmooth ; one who has ſuffered an amputation 
of his penis, from a venereal complaint, He muſt go into 
dock; a ſea phraſe, ſignifying that the perſon ſpoken of muſt 
undergo a ſalivation. 8 is alſo a puniſhment in- 
flicted by ſailors on the proſtitutes who have infected them 
with the venereal diſeaſe; it conſiſts in cutting off all their 
clothes, petticoats, ſhift and all, cloſe to their ſtays, and 
then turning them into the ſtreet. 


Doc rox. Milk and water, with a little rum, and ſome nut- 
_ alſo the name of a compoſition uſed by diſtillers, to 
make ſpirits appear ſtronger than they really are, or, in their 
phraſe, better proof. 


Doctors, Loaded dice, that will run but two or three chances. 
They put the doctors upon him; they cheated him with 
loaded dice. 


Dopsty. A woman: perhaps a corruption of Doxey. Cant. 


Dos. An old dog at it; expert or accuſtomed to any thing. 
Dog in a manger ; ene who would prevent another from 
enjoying what he himſelf does not want : an allufion to the 
well-known fable. The dogs have not dined; a common 
ſaying to any one whoſe ſhirt hangs out behind. To dog, 
or dodge; to follow at a diſtance, To biuſh like a blue 
dog, 1. e. not at all. To walk the black dog on any one; a 
puniſhment inflicted in the night on a freſh priſoner, by his 

- comrades, in caſe of his refuſal to pay the utual footing or 
garniſh. 


Doe Burks. Dog ſtealers, who kill thoſe dogs not adver- 
tiſed for, fell their ſkins, and feed the remaining dogs with 
their fleſh, | | 


Dos i a DovsieT. A daring, reſolute fellow. In Ger- 

many and Flanders the boldeſt dogs uſed to hunt the boar, 
having a kind of buff doublet buttoned. on their bodies, 
Rubens has repreſented ſeveral ſo equipped, ſo has Sneyders. 


Dog Latin. Barbarons Latin, ſuch as was formerly uſed by 
the lawyers in their pleadings, 


Dog's Po Trion. A lick and a ſmell, He comes in for only 


a dog's portion ; a ſaying of one who is a diſlant admirer or 
dangler after women, See DaxncLeR, 


Dos 's 


9 0: 


Doc's Rics To copulate till you are tired, and then turn 


tail to it. 
Doc's Sour. Rain water. 
Dos VAx E, A cockade. Sea term. 
Doccrp. Surly. 


Doccess, Doo's Wire or Lapy, Purrr's Mauna. Jocu- 
lar ways of calling a woman a bitch. N 


Dolt. Bartholomew doll ; a tawdry, over-dreſt woman, like 
one of the children's dolls ſold at Bartholomew fair. To 


mill doll; to beat hemp at Bridewell, or any other houſe of 


correction. 


Dorrv. A Yorkſhire dolly; a contrivance for waſhing, by 
means of a kind of wheel fixed in a tub, which being turned 
about, agitates and cleanſes the linen put into it, with Gap 
and water. 


Douixx Do ir E. An impotent old fellow, 


Domiveea. To reprove or command in an inſolent or haughty 
manner, Don't think as how you ſhall domineer here. 


Domwzrtr, A beggar pretending that his tongue has been 


cut out by the Algerines, or cruel and blood-thirſty Turks, 
or elſe that he was born deaf and dumb. Cant. 


Doxe, or Dove over, Robbed; alſo, convicted or hanged. 
Cant. — See Do. 


Doxs ur. Ruined by gaming and extravagances. Modern 
term, 

Doxk EY, Doxxty Dicx. A he, or jack aſs: called donkey, 

rhaps, from the Spaniſh or don-like gravity of that animal, 
intitled alſo the king of Spain's trumpeter. 

Doonis. A filly fellow, or noodle: ſee Noop IB. Alſo a 
child's penis. Doodle doo, or Cock a doodle doo; a childiſh 
appellation for a cock, in imitation of its note when crow- 
ing. | 

DoopLs Sack. A bagpipe, Dutch, —Alfo the private parts 
of a woman. | 


Dor zv. A beggar's trull. 


Dos. Burglary, He was caft for felon and doſe; he was 


found guilty of felony and burglary, Cant. 


Dor and co ons. To waddle: rally applied to perſons 
who have one leg ſhorter than ED. —_ 8 the 
ſea phraſe is, go upon an uneven keel. Alſo a jeering 
appellation for an inſetior writing - maſter, or teacher of 

_ arithmetic, 8255 
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Dovers. To tip any one the double; to run away in his or 
her debt. 
DovzLrt Jude. A man's backſide. Cotton's Virgil. 


Dove-Tait.. A ſpecies of regular anſwer, which fits in to 
the ſubjeR, like the contrivance whence it takes its name: 
ex. Who owns this? The dovetail is, Not you by your alk- 


Ing.- 


| Davoras. Roby Douglas, with one eye and a ſtinking breath; 


the breech. Sea avi. 


Dowpy. A coarſe, vulgar-Iooking woman. 


DoworixG. A local joke formerly practiſed at Saliſbury, 
on large companies, or perſons boaſting of their courage. 
It was performed by one Pearce, who had the knack of per- 
fonating madneſs, and who, by the direction of ſome of the 
company, would burſt into a room, in a moſt furious man- 
ner, as if juſt broke looſe from his keeper, to the great 
terror of thoſe not in the ſecret. Dowdying became ſo much 
the faſhion of the place, that it was exhibited before his 
Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, father of our preſent 
forereign. Pearce obtained the name of Dowdy, from a 
ſong he uſed to fing, which bad for its burthen the words 


dow FL dow. 
Dow x Hilrts. Dice that run low. 


Ta Dowsz. To take down: as, Dowſe the pendant. Dowſe 
your dog vane ; take the cockade ont of your hat. Dowſe 
the glim ; put out the candle, 

Dows x on Tir Chors. A blow in the face, 

Dowszk. Vulgar pronunciation of doucerr, 

Doxits. She beggars, wenches, whores, 

Daß. A naſty, ſluttiſh whore. 


Daa. To go on the drag; to follow a cart or waggon, in 
order to rob it. Cant. . 


Dr+GccLETAIL, or DAGGLETAIL. One whoſe garments are 


beſpattered with dag or dew : generally applied to the female 
Tex, to fignify a ſlattern. | 


Da acoontnc 1T. A man who occupies two branches of one 
profeſſion, is ſaid to dragons it ; becauſe, like the ſoldier of 
that denomination, he ſerves in a double capacity. Such is 


a phyſician who furniſhes the medicines, and compounds his 
own preſcriptions. 


Dram. A glaſs or ſmall meaſure of any ſpirituons liquors, 
which, being originally ſold by apothecaries, were eſtimated 
by 


N 


by drams, ounces, &. Dog's dram; to ſpit in his mouth, 
and clap his back. 


Deam-a-ricx. A dram ſerved upon credit. 
Daarzz. An ale draper ; an alehouſe keeper. 


Daaucirt, or BiLLt, ox Tae Pune Ar ALDGaTE. A bad 
or falſe bill of exchange. See ALvGATE. | 


Draw LaTCHts. Robbers of houſes whoſe doors are only 
faſtened with latches. Cant. 


Dzawzrs, Stockings. Cant. 
Drawing THz Kinc's Picrurs. Coining. Cant. 


To Darss. To beat. I'll dreſs his hide neatly ; I'll beat him 
ſoundly. | 


Dz1inBpLz. A method of pouring out, as it were, the dice 
from the box, gently, by which an old praftitioner is en- 
abled to cog one of them with his fore-finger. 


Dzteeer. A gleet. 


Deoutpaty. A heavy, bungling thief or rogue. A purple 
dromedary ; a bungler in the art and myftery of thieving. 
Cant, N ; 


DromMERARs, See DomMERER, 


Dzoe. The new drop; a contrivance for executing felons at 


Newgate, by means of a platform, which drops from under 
them: this is alſo called the laſt drop. See Leae. 


Droe a Coc. To let fall, with deſign, r of gold or filver, 
in order to draw in and cheat the perſon who feces it picked 
up; the piece ſo dropped is called a dropt cog. 


Droe 1x rut Err. Almoſt drunk. | 
To Daus. To beat any one with a ſtick, or rope's end: 
þ uſed to fignily a 


haps a contraction of dry rub, It is alſo uſed to ſiguify 
good beating with any inſtrument. 


Dzumnsero. A dull, heavy Yellow. 


Dzummzr. A jockey term for a horſe that throws about 
his fore legs irregularly : the idea is taken from a kettle 


drummer, who in beating makes many flouriſhes with his 


drumſticks. 


Dauxk. Drunk as a wheel-barrow. Drunk as David's ſow : 
See Daviy's Sow. 


DRusy LANE Accu. The venereal diſorder. 


Drury Lane Vesral, A woman of the town, or proſti- 
tute: Dcury-lane, and its environs, were formerly the reſi- 
dence of many of choſe ladies. | 5 

- | Dar 


. 


Dar Bon. A ſmart repartee : alſo copulation without emiſ. 
fion; in law Latin, ficcus robertulus. | 


Dar Boors, A fly humorous fellow. 

Dus. A picklock, or maſter-key. Cant. 
Dvs Lax. Robbing houſes by picking the locks, 
Dos Trax Jiccrr. Open the door. Cart. 

Dus o' n' Hicx. A lick on the head. 
 DupBrR, A picker of locks. Cant. 

Duce, 'Two-pence. 


Docx. A lame duck ; an Exchange-alley phraſe for a ſtock. 
jobber, who either cannot or will not pay his loſſes, of dit- 
ferences, in which caſe he is ſaid to wwaddle out of the alley, 
as he cannot appear there again till his debts are ſettled and 
pay ; ſhould he attempt it, he would be huſtled out by the 

raternity. 

Ducks AND Drarxts. To make ducks and drakes ; a ſchool. 
boy's amuſement, practiſed with pieces of tile, oyſter-ſhells, 
or flattiſh ſtones, which being ſkimmed along the ſurface of a 
pond, or {till river, rebound many times. To make ducks 
and drakes of one's money ; to throw it idly away. 


Ducx F. ck x. The man who has the care of the poultry on 
board a ſhip of war. 


Duck Lecs. Short legs. 


Dvuppzrs, or WuisrreRNG DuDptrs, Cheats who travel the 
country, pretending to ſell {muggled goods: they accoſt their 
intended dupes in a whiſper. The goods they have for ſale 
are old ſhop-keepers, or damaged; purchaſed by them of 
large manufactories. See Durrer, 


DupperinG.Rakxr. A thundering rake, a buck of the firſt 
head, one extremely lewd. | 

Dupcron. Anger, 

Dops. Clothes. , 

Duryers. Cheats who ply in different parts of the town, par- 
ticularly about Water-lane, oppoſite St. Clement's Church in 
the Strand, and pretend to deal in ſmuggled goods, ſtop- 
ping all country people, or ſuch as they think they can im- 
poſe on ; which they frequently do, by ſelling them Spital- 
fields goods at double their current price. 


'Duxe, or Rum Dux. A queer unaccountable fellow. 
Dvxs or Liu Bs. A tall, awkward, ill-made fellow. 


Duxs 


D UN 


Doxz HuwPnzty. To dine with Duke Humphrey; to faſt. 
In old St. Paul's church was anaifle called Duke Humphrey's 
walk (from a tomb vulgarly called his, but in reality be- 
longing to John of Gaunt), and perſons who walked there, 


while othets were at dinner, were ſaid to dine with Duke 
Humphrey. 


Dort Swirr. A ſtupid, fluggiſh fellow, one long going on 
an errand, nf 


Dunn Arm. A lame arm. 


Du uz-roux bp. Silenced, alſo ſoundly beaten. 
Duns GLuTTon. A woman's privities. 


Dums Waren. A venereal bubo in the groin, 


DumneLin. A ſhort thick man or woman. Norfolk dumplin; 
a jeering appellation of a Norfolk man, dumplins being a 
favourite kind of food in that country. | 

Dumes. Down in the dumps; low-ſpirited, melancholy : 
jocularly ſaid to be derived from Dumpos, a king of Egypt, 
who died of melancholy. Dumps are alſo ſmall pieces of 
lead, caſt by ſchoolboys in the ſhape of money. 


Dux. An importunate creditor. Dunny, in the provincial 
dialeR of ſeveral counties, ſignifies deaf; to dun, then, per- 
haps may mean to deafen with importunate demands: ſome 
derive it from the word donnez, which ſignifies give, But 
the true original meaning of the word, owes its birth to one 
Joe Dun, a famous bailiff of the town of Lincoln, ſo ex- 
tremely active, and fo dexterous in his buſineſs, that it became 
a proverb, when a man refuſed to Pays Why do not you 
Dun him? that is, Why do not you ſet Dun to arreſt him? 
Hence it became a cant word, and is now as old as fince the 
days of Henry VII. Dun was alfo the general name for the 
hangman, before that of Jack Ketch. | 


And preſently a halter got, 

Made of the beſt trong hempen teer, 
And ere a cat could lick her ear, 

Had tied it up with as mach art, 
As DN himſelf could do for 's heart. 


| Cotton's Virgil Trav. book iv. 
. Dunarer, A ſtealer of cows and calves. 


' Duncnill., A coward : a cockpit phraſe, all but game cocks 
_ ſtyled dunghills. Todie dunghill; to repent, or ſhew 
any ſigns of contrition, at the gallows. Moving dunghill; a 
dirty, filthy man or woman, Dung, an abbreviation of 
dunghill, alſo means a PI taylor who ſubmits to the 
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law for regulating journeymen taylors' wages, therefore deem- 
ed by the flints a coward. See FiinTs, E 


UNNOCK. A cow. Cant. 


To Dur. To open a door: a contraction of 4 ope or open. 


See Dun. | 
Duxcen. A little trifling fellow. 


 Duxnam Man. Knocker kneed, he grinds muſtard with his 


knees : Durham is famous for its muſtard. 

Dusr, Money. Down with your duſt; depoſit the money. 
To raiſe or kick up a duſt; to make a diſturbance or riot: 
ſee Bar ZZ. Duſt it away; drink about. 

Dusruax. A dead man: your father is a duſtman. 

Dorck ComrorT. Thank God it is no worſdG. 

Durcn Concert. Where every one plays or ſings a dif- 
ferent tune. $5 

Oven Fzasrt. Where the entertainer gets drunk before his 
gueſts, | 

Doren Recxoninc, or ALLE-Mal. A verbal or lump 
account, without particulars, as brought at ſpunging or 
bawdy houſes. 

DuTCntss. A woman enjoyed with her pattens on, or by a 

man in boots, is ſaid to be made a dutcheſs. 


Dre HARD, or Gamt. To dye hard, is to ſhew no ſigns of 
fear or contrition at the gallows ; not to whiddle or * 
This advice is frequently given to felons going to ſuffer the 


law, by their old comrades, anxious for honour of the 
gang. | 
E. 
| 8 
EARNES r. A depoſit in part of payment, to bind a bar. 
gain. | 


Easy, Make the cull eaſy or quiet; gag or kill him. As 
caly as piſſing the bed. wn” | ; 


Easr 


E T E 


Eazy VI TU. A lady of eaſy virtue; an impure or proſti- 


Ear. To eat like a beggar man, and wag his under jaw; a 
jocular reproach to a proud man. To eat one's words; to 
retract what one has ſaid, | 


To Ebbe. To excite, ſtimulate, of ; or, as it is vul- 
46 FN called, to egg a man on. all back, fall edge; i. e. 


what will happen. Some derive to egg on, from the 


Latin word, age, age. 


Eichr Exzs. I will knock out two of your eight eyes; Fa 


common Billingſgate threat from one fiſh nymph to another : 
every woman, according to the naturaliſts of that ſociety, 
having eight eyes; viz. two ſeeing eyes, two bub-eyes, a 
. bell-eye, two popes-eyes, and a . eye. He has fallen 
down and trod upon his eye; ſaid of one who has a black 
eye. | 

ELO Grtasz, Labour. Elbow greaſe will make an oak 
table ſhine. 


EL now Room. Sufficient ſpace to act in. Out at elbows ; 
ſaid of an eſtate that is mortgaged. | 
ELBow SHAKER, A gameſter, one who rattles Saint Hugh's 

bones, i. e. the dice. | 
ELr. A fairy or hobgoblin, a little man or woman. 
EL1zaBzTHs. A ſociety for commemorating the anniverſary 
of _ Elizabeth, who met at the fign of her head, Hicks's 
Hal 


I, in the room ſaid to be that wherein ſhe received her 
juvenile education. | 


Eurzzox. Drunk as an emperor, i. e. ten times as drunk as 
a lord, | | 
ExcLis# BukxGunDy, Porter. 


Exs1cNn Bearer, A drunken man, who looks red in the face, 
or hoiſts his colours in his drink. 


Equier. Rich; alſo, having new clothes. Well equipt ; 
full of money, or well dreſſed. The cull equipped me with 
a brace of meggs; the gentleman furniſhed me with a couple 
of guineas. | | 
ExirFys. Rogues juſt initiated, and beginning to practiſe. 
Es82x Lion. A calf: Eſſex being famous for calves, and 
chiefly ſupplying the London markets. | 


Ess EX STILE, A ditch: a great part of Eſſex is low marſhy 


ground, in which there are more ditches than fliles, 
Evexnity Box, A coffin, 5 
L 2 Evans, 
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Evans. Mrs. Evans; a name frequently given to a ſhe cat: 
owing, as it is ſaid, to a witch of the name of Evans, who 
frequently aſſumed the appearance of a cat. 


Eves, Hen-rooſts. 


 Evs's CusToM-HovsE, where Adam made his firſt entry. 
The monoſyllable. 


Eves DRorrER. One that lurks about to rob hen-rooſts ; alſo 
a liſtener at doors and windows, to hear private converſa- 
tion, 7 : 


EvII. A halter. Cant. 


Ew. A white ewe; a beautiful woman. An old ewe, dreſt 
lamb faſhion; an old woman, dreſt like a young girl. | 


Execution Day. Waſhing day. 


ExyenDeD, Killed: alluding to the gunner's accounts, where- 
in the articles conſumed are charged under the title of ex- 
pended. Sea phraſe. 


Eyxs anv LiMss, The wang ng were formerly ſo called 
by the marching regiments, from a fayourite execration in 
uſe among them, which was, damning their eyes, limbs, and 
blue breeches. , 

Eyz-Sokx. A diſagreeable object. It will be an eye-ſore as 


long as ſhe lives; ſaid by a man whoſe wife was eut for a 
fiſtula in anos, 


F. 


F A G 


F ACE MAKING. Begetting children. To face it out; 
to perſiſt in a falfity. No face but his own; a ſaying of 


one who has no money in his pocket, or no court cards in his 
hand, 


FacER. A bumper, a glaſs filled ſo full as to leave no room 
for the lip. | 


Favcz. It won't fadge; it won't do. A farthing. 


To Fac. Jo beat. Fag the bloſs; beat the wench. Cant. 
A fag alſo means a boy of an inferior form or claſs, who acts 


A 


28 a ſervant to one of a ſuperior, who is ſaid to fag him he 
is my fag; whence, perhaps, fagged out, for jaded or tired. 
To itand a good fag ; not to be Pon tired, 
Facctkr, A little boy put in at a window to rob the houſe. 
Faccor. A man hired at a muſter to appear as a ſoldier, To 
faggot in the canting ſenſe, means to bind : an allufion to 
the faggots made up by the woodmen, which are all bound. 
Faggot the culls; bind the men. | 


FaiThHyruL. One of the faithful; a taylor who gires long 
credit, His faith has made him unwhole ; i. e. truſting too 
much, broke him. 


FaLLaLLs. Ornaments, chiefly women's, ſuch as ribands, 
necklaces, &c, 


FALLEN away FROM A Horsz LoaD To a Cart Load. A 
ſaying on one grown fat. | 


Fam Lay. Going into a goldſmith's ſhop, under pretence of 
. buying a wedding ring, and palming one or two, by daub- 
ing the hand with ſome viſcous matter. 


Fams, or FamsLes, Hands. Famble cheats; rings or 
gloves, Cant. 


To Famcrase. To ſhake hands: figuratively,. to agree or 


make up a difference. Famgraſp the cove; ſhake hands 
with the fellow. Cant. 


Faul or Love, Lewd women; alſo, a religious ſe. 


To Fax. To beat. any one, I fanned him ſweetly; I beat 
him heartily, 


FanTasTiICalLy DzxsseD, with more rags than ribands. 


Faxr. He has let a brewer's fart, grains and all; ſaid of one 
who has bewrayed his breeches. 


Piſs and fart, 
Sound at heart. 
Mingere cum bumlis, 


Res ſaluberrima eft lumbis, 


I dare not truſt my a ſe with a fart; ſaid by a perſan trou- 
bled with a looſeneſs. 


Farr Catcurr, A-valet or footman, from his walking be- 
-hind his maſter or miſtreſs. | 


| FarTinG CRacKERs. | Breeches, | | 
FaRTLEBERRIES, Excrement hanging about the anus. 
FAsTNER. A warrant, 

FASTNESSES. Bogs, 


= 


Far "Y 


F E N 


Far. The laſt landed, inned, or ſtowed, of any ſort of mer- i 
chandiſe : ſo called by the water- ſide porters, carmen, &c. 
All the fat is in the fire; that is, it is all over with us: 2 
faying uſed in caſe of any miſcarriage or difappointment in 

an undertaking ; an alluſion to overturning the frying-pan 
into the fire. Fat, among printers, means void ſpaces. 

As Far as a HEN In THE FokEHEAD., A ſaying of a mea- 

. gre perſon, 

Far Curil, A rich fellow, 

Far-urAD ED. Stupid. 

Faurxxner. A tumbler, juggler, or ſhewer of tricks: per- 
haps becauſe they lure the people, as a faulconer does his 
hawks. Cant. | 

- Favy10ns, or Faroxs. Fortune tellers. 

Fawxzey Ric. A common fraud, thus praiſed : A fellow 
drops a braſs ring, double gilt, which he picks up before the 

rty meant to be cheated, and to whom he diſpoſes of it for 
fs than its ſuppoſed, and ten times more than its real, value. 
See Moxty DROP IR. a 

Fawxey. A ring. 

Fracur. To feague a horſe ; to put ginger up a horſe's fun- 
dament, and formerly, as it is faid, a live eel, to make him 
lively and carry his tail well: it is faid, a forfeit is incurred 
by any horſe-dealer's ſervant, who ſhall ſhew a horſe without 

-firſt feaguing him. Feague is uſed, figuratively, for encou- 
raging or ſpiriting one up. 2 
To FrarHER one's N EST. To enrich one's felf. 
FEaTHER-BED Lax R. A rough or ſtony lane. 


Fer, raw, run. Nonſenſical words, ſuppoſed in childiſh 
ſtory- books to be ſpoken by giants. I am not to be frighted 

by fee, faw, fum; I am not to be ſcared by nonſenſe, 
Feepves, A ſpoon. To nab the feeder; to fteal a ſpoon, 


Feet. To make feet for children's ſtockings ; to beget children. 
An officer of feet; a jocular title for an officer of infantry. 
Fix r. A ſham attack on one part, when a real one is meant 
at another, | 
FelLow Commonrr. An empty bottle: ſo called at the 
univerſity of Cambridge, where fellow commoners are not 
in general conſidered as over-full of learning. At Oxford 

an empty bottle is called a gentleman commoner for the ſame. 
reaſoh, | 

Fen, A bawd, or common proſtitute, Cant. 

Fexce, 


F £::D 


F8xcx, or Feen Cuity, A receiver of ſtolen goods. 
To fence ; to ſpend or lay out, He fenced his hog ; he ſpent 
his ſhilling. Cant. | 

Fexcine Ken, The magazine, or warehouſe, where ſtolen 


„ 


goods are ſecreted. 
Ferme. A hole, Cant. 


FermerDy Brccars, All thoſe who have not the ſham ſores 
or clymes. 

Ferrara. Andrea Ferrara; the name of a famous ſword- 
cutler: moſt of the Highland broad-ſwords are marked with 
his name ; whence an Andrea Ferrara has become the com- 
mon name for the glaymore or Highland broad-ſword. See 
GLAYMORE, | 

Fzazzr. A tradeſman who ſells goods to young unthrifty 
heirs, at exceſſive rates, and then continually duns them for 
the debt. To ferret; to ſearch out or expel any one from 
his — pris as a ferret drives out rabbits; alſo to cheat. 

Ferret- eyed; red-eyed : ferrets have red eyes. 


Fercn. A trick, wheedle, or invention to deceive, 


FeuTzreR, A dog-keeper: from the French wautrier, or 
wvaultrier, one that leads a lime hound for the chaſe. | 
To Fiz, To beat. Fib the cove's quarron in the rumpad 
for the lour in his bung; beat the fellow in the highway for 

the money in his purſe. Cas. A fib is alſo a tiny lie. 

Fice, or Foysz. A ſmall windy eſcape backwards, more 
obvious to the noſe than ears; frequently by old ladies 
charged on their lap-dogs. See FizzLE, 

Fip or Tosacco. A quid, from the ſmall pieces of tow 
with which the vent or touch-hole of a cannon is topped. 
Sea lern. 5 a 

Fivots, A writ to arreſt. | . 

Fivpls Fa bor. TR diſcourſe, nonſenſe, A mere 

fiddle faddle fellow; a tritler. 

FippL.EsTICK's END. Nothing; the ends of the ancient fid- 
dleſticks ending in a point; hence metaphorically uſed to 
expreſs a thing terminating in nothing. 

Floors. He has got the fidgets ; ſaid of one that cannot fit 
long in a place. 1 2 

Fila BEN. General thieves ; called alſo St. Peter's ſons, 

having every finger a fiſh-hook, Cant. 


FiopLir's Moxzr. All fixpences : ſixpenee being the uſual 


ſum paid by each couple, for mgſio at country wakes and 


hops. 
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Fiddler's fare; meat, drink, and money. Fiddler“ 


pay; thanks and wine. 
FreLb LANE DUck. A baked ſheep's head. 


FrEaI Facias. A red. faced man is ſaid to have been ſerved 
with a writ of fieri facias. 


F:ccrr. A little boy put in at a window to hand out goods * 
to the diver, See Dives. ' 85 


Ficcix Law. The art of picking pockets. Cant. 


Frou Dancer. One who alters figures on bank notes, 
converting tens ta hundreds, 


Fir.cn, or File. A beggar's ſtaff, with an iron hook at the 
end, to pluck clothes from an hedge, or any thing out of a 
caſement. Filcher; the ſame as angler. Filching, cove ; a 
man thief, Filching mort ; a woman thief. 


File, Fits CLoy, or BunGniereR A pickpocket. To 
file; to rob or cheat. The file, or bungnipper, goes gene- 
rally in company with two aſſiſtants, the adam tiler, and 
another called the bulk or bulker, whoſe buſineſs it is to 
joſtle the perſon they intend to rob, and puſh him againſt 
the wall, while the üle picks his pocket, and gives the — 
to the adam tiler, who ſcours off with it. Cant. f 


Fix. An arm. A one-finned fellow; a man who has loſt an 
arm. Sea phraſe. 


Fixx. Fine as five-pence, Fine as a cow-turd ſtuck with 
primroſes. s 


Fix cER IN Exe. To put finger in eye; to weep : commonly 
applied to women. The more you cry the leſs you'll p-ſs; a 
conſolatory ſpeech uſed by ſailors to their doxies. It is as 
2 a pity to ſee a woman cry, as to ſee a gooſe walk bares 

oot ; another of the ſame kind. | 


Finger Posr. A parſon: fo called, becauſe he points out a 
way to others which he never goes himſelf, Like the 
finger poſt, he points out a way * — never been, and pro- 
bably will never go, 1. e. the way to heaven. 

Fixisu. The Finiſh ; a ſmall coffee-houſe in Covent-Garden 
market, oppoſite Ruflel-ſtreet, open very early in the morn» 
ing, and therefore reforted to by debauchees ſhut out of every 
other houſe: it1s alſo called Carpenter's coffee-houſe, 


FixziIxnG a Gun. Introducing a ſtory by head and ſhoulders. 
A man, 3 to tell a particular ſtory, ſaid to the com- 
pany, Hark! did you not hear a gun? but now we are 
talking of a gun, I will tell you a ſtory of one. 


To Fixt a SLUG, Io drink a dram. 
. Fix 


| F L E 

Firs Pa1ccars. Villains who rob at fires, under pretence of 
. aſſiſting in removing the goods, 

Fixt Shir. A wench who has the venereal diſeaſe. 


Fix SHovil.” He or ſhe, when young, was fed with a fire 
ſhovel; a ſaying of perſons with wide mouths. 


Fisn. A ſeaman. A ſcaly fiſh; a rough, blunt tar. To have 


other fiſh to fry ; to have other matters to mind, ſomething 
elſe to do. 


Five Sm1LLINGs, The fign of five ſhillings; i. e. the crown. 
Fifteen ſhillings; the fign of the three crowns. 


FizzLz. Aneſcape backward. n 
FLaBacasTED. Confounded. 
FLansy. Relaxed, flaccid, not firm or ſolid. 


Flac. A groat. Cant. The flag of defiance, or bloody flag, 
is out; ſignifying, the man is drunk, and alluding to the 
redneſs of his face. Sea phraſe. 


Fran. A lie, or ſham ſtory; alſo a ſingle ſtroke on a drum. 
2 flam; to hum, to amuſe, to deceive. Flim flams; idle 
ories, 


Far Daacon. A clap, or pox. 
To FLARB. To blaze, ſhine, or glare. | 


FLasnu. A periwig. Rum flaſh; a fine long wig. Queer 
flaſh ; a miſerable weather-beaten cazon. 


To FLASH. To ſhew oftentatiouſly. To flaſh one's ivory; 
to laugh and ſhew one's teeth, Don't flaſh your ivory, but 
' ſhat your potatoe trap, and keep your guts warm; the Devil 
loves hot tripes. | 


To FLASR Tus Hasn. To vomit, Cant. 

FLasn Ken. A houſe that harbours thieves. 

FLasx Linvco, The canting or ſlang language. 

FLASH Man. A, bully to a bawdy-houſe, 

FLAr. A bubble, gull, or filly fellow, 

Frar Cock. A female. 

FlatT. A fooliſh fellow. 

FLlawo. Drunk. 

FlayBoTTOMIsT, A bum-bruſher, or ſchoolmaſter. 

To Friar, or Ftea, The Fox. To vomit. 

Frra Birs, A trifling injury. To ſend any one away with a 

flea in his ear; to give any one a hearty ſcolding. | 

| M 'Fo 
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To F EEE. To rob, cheat, or plunder. 
FLEMISsH Accouxr. A loſing, or bad account, 
FLESH BROKER. A match-maker, a bawd. 


FLisusTIERs, Weſt India pirates, buccanneers, or ſree- boo- 
ters. 


FLicx ER. A drinking-glaſs, Cant. 
Flick r RING. Grinning or laughing in a man's face. 


Fiic RING. Cutting. Flick me ſome panam and caffan ; 


cut me ſome bread and cheeſe. Flick the peter; cut off the 
cloak-bag or portmanteau. 


To Fixe. To trick or cheat, He flung me fairly out of 
it; he cheated me out of it. | 


FL:inrs. Journeymen taylors, who on a late occaſion refuſed 
to work for the wages ſettled by law. Thoſe who ſubmitted, 
were, by the mutineers, ſtyled dungs, i. e. dunghills. 


FLIr. Small beer, brandy, and ſugar : this mixture, with the 
addition of a lemon, was, by ſailors, formerly called Sir 
Cloudſly, in memory of Sir Cloudſly Shovel, who uſed fre- 
quently to regale himſelf with it. 


FLoaTing AcAbzuv. See CamPBELiL's ACADEMY. 

To Froc, To whip. 

Fioccrr, A horſewhip. Cart. 

FLoccing Curly. A debilitated lecher (commonly an old 
one), whoſe torpid powers require ſtimulating by flagella- 
tion, ; 

FLoccing Cove, The beadle, or whipper, in Bridewell, 

FLoccinG STaxe., The whipping-poſt. | 

FLoxence. A wench that has been touzed and ruffled, 


FLoukrIsH. To take a flouriſh ; to enjoy a woman in a haſty 
manner, to take a flyer. See FLYER. 


To Flour. Jo jeer, to ridicule, 


FLummery. Oatmeal and water boiled to a jelly; alſo com- 
pliments; neither of which are over-nouriſhing. 


FLusg in THE PocxeT, Full of money. The cull is fluſh 
in the fob; the fellow is full of money. 


FLusTERED. Drunk. 


Flute. The recorder of a corporation; a recorder was an 
ancient muſical inſtrument. 


To Flux. To cheat, cozen, or over-reach ; alſo to ſalivate. 
To flux a wig ; to put it up in curl, and bake it. 


FLY, 


F O O 


"LA waggon. Cart, 


Fri.y-z8y-NicuTt. You old fly-by-night ; an ancient term of 
reproach to, an old woman, fignifying that ſhe was a witch, 
and alluding to the nocturnal excurſions attributed to witches, 
who were 2 to fly abroad to their meetings, mounted 
on brooms, ; 


FLy Sr1cers. Life-guard men, from their fitting on horſe- 


back, under an arch, where they are frequently obſerved to 
drive away flies with their ſwords. 


Flyer, To take a flyer; to enjoy a woman with her clothes 


on, or without going to bed. 
F.yzrs, Shoes. | 
FLy-yFLaeeed, Whipt in the ſtocks, or at the cart's tail. 
FLying Cames. Beggars plying in a body at funerals, 
FiyinG Gicctrs, Turnpike gates. 8 


FLyinG Hooks E. A lock in wreſtling, by which he who uſes 
it throws his adverſary over his head. 


. FLying PasTy. Sirreverence wrapped in paper and thrown 
over a neighbour's wall. 


 FLying Porters. Cheats who obtain money by pretending 
to perſons, who have been lately robbed, that they may come 
from a place or party where, and from whom, they may re- 
ceive information reſpecting the goods ſtolen from them, and 
demand payment as porters. 


FLyinG STATIoNERs, Ballad-fingers and hawkers of penny 


hiſtories, 
Fog. A cheat, trick, or contrivance. I will not be fobbed 


off ſo; I will not be thus deceived with falſe pretences. 
The fob is alſo a ſmall breeches pocket for holding a 


watch. | 
Foc. Smoke. Cant. 


Focey. Old fogey; a nick name for an invalid ſoldier : de- 
rived from the French word fougeux, fierce or fiery, 


Fockam. An old fogram ; a fuſty old pry 


Focus. Tobacco. Tip me a gage of fo 
of tobacco. Cant, 


Foot. A fool at the end of a ſtick ; a fool at one end, and a 


maggot at the other: gibes on an angler, 
Fool FINDER. A bailiff, 


Fooris u. An expreſſion among impures, ſignifying the cully 
who pays, in oppoſition to a flaſh man, Is he foolith or flaſh ? 


M 2 | Foor 
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Foor Pans, or Low Pabs. Rogues who rob on foot, 


Foor Wan nE. A contemptuous appellation ſor a foot ſol- 
dier, commonly uſed by the cavalry. | 


Foorman's Mawxnp, An artificial ſore made with unſlaked 
lime, ſoap, and the ruſt of old iron, on the back of a beg- 
gar's hand, as if hurt by the bite or kick of a horſe. 


Foory DesercaBle. A footy fellow, a deſpicable fellow: 
from the French /outue. 


Foxe Foot, or Paw. Give us your fore foot; give us your 
hand. : 


Foreman or rug Juxy. One who engroſſes all the talk to 
himſelf, or ſpeaks for the reſt of the company. 


Foxx. A pickpocket. Let us fork him; let ns pick his 
pocket. —* The neweſt and moſt dexterous way, which is, to 
«© thruſt the fingers ſtrait, ſtiff, open, and very quick, into 
© the pocket, and fo cloſing them, hook what can be held 
between them.“ V. B. This was taken from a book, 
written many years ago: doubtleſs the art of picking pockets, 
like all others, muſt have been much improved ſince that 
time. : 

FoxLoxn HorE. A gameſter's lat ſtake. 

FoxTuxsz HunTesxs. Indigent men, ſeeking to enrich them- 
ſelves by marrying a woman of fortune. 

FoxTuns TELLER, or Cunnine Max. A judge, who tells 
every priſoner his fortune, lot, or doom. Jo go before the 


tortune teller, lambſkin men, or conjurer; to be tried at an 
allize, See LamBskKin MEN. 


Four. To foul a plate with a man; to take a dinner with 
him. ; 


Fovl-Movur gro. Ahuſive. 


Founniinc. A child dropped in the ſtreets, and found, and 
educated at the pariſh expence, 


. Fox: A ſharp, cunning fellow, Alſo an eld term for a ſword, 


probably a ruity one, or elſe from its being dyed red with 

lood : ſome ſay this name alluded to certain {words of te- 
markable good temper, or metaly marked with the figure of 
a fox, probably the ſign, or rebus, of the maker. 


Fox's Paw. he vulgar pronunciation of the French words 
faux fai. He made a confounded fox's paw, | 


Fox su. Intoxicated, | 
Fox: x a Boor. Mending the foot by capping it. 


Forsr. 


F N 
ForsT. A pickpocket, cheat, or rogue. See Worron's 


GANG, 
To Forsr. To pick a pocket. 


Fors TED 10, Words or paſſages ſurreptitiouſly interpolated 
or inſerted into a book or writing. 


FraTers. Vagabonds who beg with ſham patents, or briefs, 
for hoſpitals, fires, inundations, &c, 7 


Farr, Free of fumblers hall; a ſaying of one who cannot get 
his wife with child. 

Fares BooTters. Lawleſs robbers and plunderers : originally 
ſoldiers who ſerved without pay, for the privilege of plunder- 
ing the enemy. 

N He whoſe wife accompanies him to the ale- 

ouſe. | 

Fareze., A thin, ſmall, hard cider, much uſed by vintners 
and coopers in parting their wines, to lower the price of them, 


and to advance their gain. A freezing vintner; a vintner 


who balderdaſhes his wine. 


Farencu Cream. Brandy: fo called by the old tabbies and 
dowagers when drank in their tea, | 


Frenca Diseass. The venereal diſeaſe, ſaid to have been 
imported from France. French gout ; the ſame. He ſuf. 
fered by a blow over the ſnout with a French faggot-ſtick ; 
i, e. he loſt his noſe by the pox. | 


FaEXCH Lrave., To take French leave; to go off without 
taking leave of the company : a ſaying frequently applied to 
perſons who have run away from their creditors. - 


FakNcRHTIED. Infected with the venereal diſeaſe. The mort 
is Frenchified ; the wench is infected. | 


FxESHMAN. One juſt entered a member of the univerſity, 
FaissLEZ. An effeminate fop: a name borrowed from a cele- 


brated character of that kind, -in the farce of Miſs in her 
Teens, written by Mr. Garrick, 


Faivar Facz. A diſmal countenance. Before, and even 
long after the Reformation, Friday was a day of abſtinence, 
or jour maigre. Immediately after the reſtoration of king 


Charles II. a proclamation was ifſued, prohibiting all pub- 


licans from dreſſing any ſuppers on a Friday. 

To Fk1s, To be guilty of the crime of felf-pollution, 
Frigging is alſo figuratively uſed for trifling. 

Fric Pie. A triflipg, fiddle-faddle fellow, 


FriGATE., 
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Faicat:. A well-rigged frigate; a well-dreſſed wench. 
Faisk. To dance the Paddington friſk ; to be hanged. 


To FIE, or Frisx. le, thieves to ſignify 2 4 


= on whom they have rob 

im. 

For, or VROE. A woman, wife, or miſtreſs. Bruſh to your 
froe, or bloſs, and wheedle for crop; run to your miſtreſs, 
and ſooth and coax her out of ſome money. Dutch. 


FxocLAN DER. A Dutchman. 


Blaſt his eyes! friz, or friſk 


FrosTy Face. One pitted with the ſmall pox. 
FauMMAGEMMED. Choaked, ſtrangled, or hanged. Cant, 
FusBszy, Plump. A fubſey wench; a plump, healthy wench, 
To F--x. To copulate. - 


Fx BecGaAr. See Buss BRGGAR. 


Fupprts. Drunk. This is rum fuddle ; this is excellent 
tipple, or drink. Fuddled; drunk, Fuddle cap; a 
drunkard. | 


FuLnyams. Loaded dice are called high and lowmen, or 
high and low fulhams, by Ben Jonſon and other writers of 
his time ; either becauſe they were made at Fulham, or from 
that place being the reſort of ſharpers, 


To Furx, To uſe an unfair motion of the hand in plumping 


at taw. Schoolboy's term, 


Furl or Eurrixsss. Jocular term for empty. 


FoumsBLezr. An old or impotent man. To fumble, alfo 


means to go awkwardly about any work, or manual ope- 
ration, | 


Fun. A cheat, or trick. Do you think to fun me out of 
it; do you think to cheat me? —Alſo the breech, perhaps 


from being the abbreviation of fundament, I'll kick your 
fun, Cant, 


Funx. To ſmoke : figuratively, to ſmoke or ſtink through 
fear. I was in a curſed funk. To funk the cobler; a ſchool- 
boy's trick, performed with aſſaſcœtida and cotton, which 
are ſtuffed into a pipe : the cotton being lighted, and the 
bowl of the pipe covered with a coarſe handkerchief, the 
ſmoke is blowa out at the ſmall end, through the crannies of 
a cobler's ſtall, ; 


Fux N. Aldermen. 


Fuaxnirr, or FRomexTY, Wheat boiled up to a jelly. To 
wy | ſimper 


F U Z 


ſimper like a furmity kettle ; to ſmile, or look merry about 
the gills. . : | 

Fuss, A confuſion, a hurry, an unneceſſary to do about 
trifles. | 


Fuss0cx, A lazy fat woman. An old fuſſock; a frowzy old | 


woman. | 
FusTian, Bombaſt language. Red fuſtian ; port wine. 
Fusry LucGs, A beaſtly, fluttiſh woman. 


To _— o ſhuffle cards minutely ; alſo, to change the 
Pack, 


G. 
G A 


Gan, or Gos The mouth. Gift of the gab; a facility 
of ſpeech, nimble-tongued eloquence, 'To blow the gab; 
to conteſs, or peach. 


Gas, or Gos, STaincG, A bridle, 

Gapey. A fooliſh fellow. : 

Gap-s0, An exclamation ſaid to he derived from the Italian 
word caxxo. 

Gac. An inſtrument uſed chiefly by houſebreakers and 
thieves, for propping open the mouth of a perſon robbed, 
thereby to prevent his calling out for aſſiſtance. 

GAGE. A quart pot, or a pint; alſo a pipe. Cant. 

GA or Focus. A pipe of tobacco, 

Gaccrrs, High and Low. Cheats, who by ſham pretences, 
and wonderful ſtories of their ſufferings, impoſe on the cre- 
dulity of well-meaning people. See Rum Gacctr. 

GALIMAUFREY, A hodgepodge made up of the remnants 
and ſcraps of the larder. e 


GALL. His gall is not yet broken; a ſaying uſed in priſons of 


a man juſt brought in, who appears dejected. | 


GaLLey. Building the galley ; a game formerly uſed at ſea, 
in order to put a trick upon a 


or freſh-water _ | 
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G A N 

It being agreed to play at that game, one ſailor perſonates 
the builder, and another the merchant or contractor: the 
builder firſt begins by laying the keel, which conſiſts of a 
number of men laid all along on their backs, one after an- 
other, that is, head to foot; he next puts in the ribs or 
knees, by making a number ef men fit 2 to feet, at right 
angles to, and on each ſide of, the keel: he now fixing on the 
perſon intended to be the object of the joke, obſerves he is a 
fierce- looking fellow, and fit for the lion; he accordingly 
places him at the head, his arms being held or locked * 
the two perſons next to him, repreſenting the ribs. After 
ſeveral other diſpoſitions, the builder delivers over the gal- 
ley to the contractor as complete: but he, among other 
faults and objections, obſerves the lion is not gilt; on which 
the builder, or one of his aſſiſtants, runs to the head, and 
dipping a mop in the excrement, thruſts it into the face of 
the lion, 


GaLttey Forsr. A city barge, uſed formerly on the lord 
mayor's day, when he was ſworn in at Weſtminſter. 

ny LL1ED. Hurried, vexed, over-fatigued, perhaps like a galley 

| ave. 

GaLtiGcasx1xs. Breeches. 

GaLlLieoT. A nick name for an apothecary. 

GaLlLoker, or Golo ER. Plenty. 


Garlows BIRD. A thief, or pickpocket ; alſo one that aſſo- 
ciates with them. | | | 
Camps. Thin, ilt-ſhaped legs: a corruption of the French 


word jambes, 


GamBanors, Leathern caſes of ſtiff leather, uſed in Devon. 
ſhire inſtead of boots; they are faſtened to the ſaddle, and 
admit the leg, ſhoe and all: the name was at firſt jocularly 
given. | 
GamBLER. A ſharper, a tricking gameſter. 
| Game. Bubbles or pigeons drawn in to be cheated, Alſo, at 
bawdy-houſes, lewd women. Mother, have you any game ; 
mother, have you any girls? To die game; to ſuffer at the 
gallows without ſhewing any ſigns of fear or repentance. 


Game pullet ; a young whore, or forward girl in the way of 
becoming one. 


Gamon and PaTTER, Common place talk of any profeſſion ; 
as the gamon and patter of a 2 ſailor, &c. | 


Gan, The mouth or lips. Cant, 
GANDRER 


G EM 


Geb Moxru. That month in which a man's wife lies 
in : wherefore, during that time, huſbands plead a ſort of 
indulgence in matters of gallantry. 


Gaxnc, A 2 of men, a body of ſailors, a knot of 
thieves, pickpockets, &c. A gang of ſheep trotters; the four 
feet of a ſheep. 


GaoLer's Coacn, A hurdle : traitors being uſually conveyed 
= the gaol, to the place of execution, on a hurdle or 
edge. 


Gar STorrER. A whoremaſter. 


GarxsztD. Sights; any thing to feed the eye, I am come 
abroad for a little gapeſeed. | 


GarnisH. An entrance fee demanded by the old priſoners of 
one juſt committed to gaol, 


GarreT, or Ueeer SToxY. The head, His garret, or upper 
2 empty, or unfurniſhed ; 1, e. he has no brains, he is 
a fool, 

GarreT ELxcTiION. A ludicrous ceremony, practiſed every 
new parliament : it conſiſts of a mock election of two mem- 
bers to repreſent the borough of Garret (a few ſtraggling 
cottages near Wandſworth in Surry) ; the qualification of a 
voter is, rang. Thy 4 a woman in the open air within 
that diſtrict: candidates are commonly fellows of low 
humour, who dreſs themſelves up in a ridiculous manner. 
As this brings a prodigious concourſe of people to Wandſ- 
worth, the publicans of that place jointly contribute to the 
expence, which is ſometimes conſiderable, 


GawxEY, A tall, thin, awkward young man or woman. 

Gaz EO. An elevated obſervatory or ſummer-houſe. 

Gzz. It won't gee; it won't hit or do, it does not ſuit or 
fit, i 

GELDIx G. An eunuch. 

Grtr. Money, German, = Alſo, caſtrated. 

GexTLe Carr. The art of ſhoemaking. One of the gentle 
craft; a ſhoemaker : ſo called becauſe once practiſed By St. 
Criſpin. | 

GunTLEMAN CommoneR, An empty bottle; an univerſity 
joke, gentlemen commoners not being deemed over-full of 


learning. 
GENTIEMA's Companion. A louſe. 


N GENIE. 
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GENTIEMAx's Masrrx. A highway robber, becauſe he 
makes a gentleman obey his commands, i. e. ſtand and de- 
liver. 


GenTLEMAN or "Tyres Ins. In debt, in gaol, and in 
danger of remaining there for life; or, in gaol, indicted, 
and in danger of being hanged in chains. 

GenTLEMAN or THrRet OuTs, That is, without money, 


without wit, and without manners; ſome add another out, 
1. e. without credit. 


GzenTay Cove. A gentleman. Cant. 
GexTry Cove Kex. A gentleman's houſe, Carr. 
GrNTRY Mort. A gentlewoman. | 


GONG. A half. crown piece. Yellow George; a guinea. 
Brown George; an ammunition loaf. 


Gros. The brethren of the honourable ſociety of Royal 
Georges; a ſociety which met at the St. Luke's Head and 
Eight Bells, Smithfield. 


German Ducx, Half a ſheev's head boiled with onions. 
Ger. One of his get; one of his offspring, or begetting. 


GIS Car. A northern name for a he cat, there commonly 
called Gilbert. As melancholy as a gib cat ; as melancholy 
as a he cat who has been catterwauling, whence they always 
return ſcratched, hungry, and out of ſpirits. Ariſtotle ſays, 
Omne animal. p1ft coitnm oft trifte ; to which an anonymous 
author has given the following exception: preter gallum, gal- 
linaceum, et ſacerdotem gratis fornicantem. 


G1BBEr1sH. The cant language of thieves and gypſies, called 
Pedlars French, and St. Gilegs Greek: ſee St. GirLrs's 
Garrr. Alſo the myſtic language of Gebet, uſed by chy- 
miſts, Gibberiſh likewiſe means a fort of difguiſed language, 
formed by inſerting any conſonant between each ſyllable of 
an Engliſh word ; in which caſe it is called the gibberiſh of 
the letter inſerted ; if F, it is the F gibberiſh; if G, the G 
gibberiſh ; as in the ſentence, How do you do? Howg dog 
youg dog. 

GiBLteTs, To join giblets; ſaid of a man and woman who 
cohebit as huſband and wife, without being married; alſo 
to copulate. 


Giso, or S1R Joun Gizs0n. A two-legged ſtool, uſed to 
ſupport the body of a coach whilſt finiſhing. 


GirTs, Small white ſpecks under the finger nails, ſaid to por- 
| tend 


8 Ba 


tend gifts or preſents. A ſtingy man is ſaid to be as full of 
gifts as a brazen horſe of his farts. i 


205 or THE Gas, A facility of ſpeech, 


100. A foſe. Snitchel his gigg; fillip his noſe. Grunter's 
gigg; a hog's ſnout, Gigg is alſo a high one-horſe chaiſe, 
and a woman's privities. To gigs a Smithfield hank; to 
hamſtring an over-drove ox, vulgarly called a mad bullock. 


Gicctr, A latch, or door. Dub the gigger; open the door. 
Gigger dubber ; the turnkey of a gaol. | 


To GiccLt, To ſuppreſs a laugh. Gigglers; wanton wo- 
men. 


Giuxs's, or ST. G11es's Barr. Fat, ragged, and ſaucy: 
Newton and Dyot ſtreets, the grand head quarters of moſt of 
the thieves and pickpockets about London, are in St. Giles's 
pariſh, St. Giles's Greek; the cant language, called alſo 

lang, Pediars French, and Flaſh, 


GiLFLURT. A proud minks, a vain capricious woman. 


GIII. The abbreviation of Gillian, figuratively uſed for wo- 
man. Every jack has his gill; i. e. every jack has his gillian, 
or female mate, | | Ns 

GitLs. The cheeks, To look roſy about the gills; to have 


a freſh complexion, To look merry about the gills ; to ap- 
pear cheerful. 


Gill Gavevs, A Scotch term for a tall awkward fel- 
low. 


Gir, or Rum Durs. A thief who om locks, ſo called 
from the gilt or picklock key: many of them are ſo expert, 


that, from the lock of a church door to that of the ſmalleſt 
cabinet, they will find means to open it : theſe go into repu- 


table public houſes, where, pretending buſineſs, they contrive 


to get into private rooms, up ſtairs, where they open any 
bureaus or trunks they happen to find there, 
G1MBLET-EYED. Squinting, either in man or woman. 


Gimcracx, or JimcRacx. A ſpruce wench; a gimcrack 
alſo means a perſon who has a turn for mechanical contriv- 
ances, 


Gin Sri NR. A diſtiller, 


GinGamBoss. Toys, bawbles; alſo a man's teſticles. See 
THINGAMBOBS, | 


GiNnGER-PATED, or GINGFR-HACKLED, Red haired : a term 


borrowed from the cockpit, where red cocks are called 
gingers, 
N 2 G1NGER- 
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G L O 
Gier BR TAD. A cake made of treacle, flour, and grated 
ginger; alſo money. He has the gingerbread; he is rich. 
GINOERBREAD Worx, Gilding and weaker, 5 theſe terms are 
particularly applied by ſeamen on board Newcaſtle colliers, 


to the decorations of the ſterns and quarters of Weſt-India- 
men, which they have the greateſt joy in defacing. 
GixGERLY. Softly, gently, tenderly. To go gingerly to work; 
to attempt a thing gently, or cautiouſly. 


Ginny. An inſtrument to lift up a grate, in order to Real 
what is in the window. Cant. 


Gips. Quips, taunts, ſevere or biting reflections. 


Gizzaxb. To grumble in the gizzard ; to be ſecretly dife 
pleaſed. 


GLass Exzs. A nick name for one wearing ſpectacles. 


Graymoret, A Highland broad-ſword : from the Erſe glay, 
or glaive, a ſword ; and more, great. 


GLaze, A window, Cant, 

GLAaziteR. One who breaks windows and ſhew-glaſſes, to ſteal 
goods expoſed for ſale. Glaziers; eyes. Cant.—lIs your 
father a glazier; a queſtion aſked of a lad or young man, 
who ſtands between the ſpeaker and the candle, or fire. If 
it is anſwered in the negative, the rejoinder i3z—1 wiſh he 


was, that he might make a window through your body, to 
enable us to ſee the fire or light. 


GIs. Smooth, ſlippery. Glib-tongved ; talkative. 


Grim. A candle, or dark lantern, uſed in houſebreaking; 
alſo fire. To glim ; to burn in the hand. Cant. 


GLIMFENDERS., Andirons, Cant. 

G11MeLasHy. Angry, or in a paſſion. Cant. 

GLimjack., A link-boy, Cant. 

GLimMEerR. Fire, Cant. 

GuimMERERS. Perſons begging with ſham licences, pretend- 
ing loſſes by fire. 

Grimms., Eyes. 

Gnusrickx. A candleftick, Cant, 

GLomr. Pewter. Cant. | 


GLoves. To give any one a pair of oem to make them a 
preſent or bribe. Lo win a pair of gloves; to kiſs-a-man 


. whilſt he ſleeps: for this a pair of gloves is due to any lady 
who will thus earn them, 


GLuUzPOT. 


G O I 


Gurvuzror. A parſon: from joining men and women together 
in matrimony. 

GLum. Sullen. 

GLyBz. A writing. Cant. 

Go BzTWwEEN. A pimp or bawd, | 

Go By TAE Ground, A little ſhort perſon, man or wo- 


man. 


Go Snor. The Queen's Head in Duke's- court, Bow- ſtreet, 
Covent-garden; frequented by the under players: where gin 
and water is ſold in three-halfpenny bowls, called Goes; the 
gin is called Arrack. The go; the faſhion : as, large hats 
are all the go. 


Goaps. Thoſe who wheedle in chapmen for horſe-dealers. 

Goar. A laſcivious perſon. Goats jigg ; making the beaft 
with two backs, copulation. 

Gop, The mouth; alſo a bit or morſel: whenee 
Gift of the gob ; wide-mouthed, or one who ſpeaks fluently, 
or ſings well. 

Gos STrinG, A bridle. 


GopBLe P—x. A rampant, luſtful woman, 
GonBLEer. A turkey cock. 


Gop Pzxmit. A ſtage coach: from that affectation of piety, 
frequently to be met with in advertiſements of ſtage coaches 
or waggons, where moſt of their undertakings are premiſed 
with, « if God permit; or, God willing.” 

GopFaTHtEr. He who pays the reckoning, or anſwers for the 
reſt of the company : as, Will you ſtand godfather, and we 
will take care of the brat; i. e. repay you another time. 
Jurymen are alſo called godfathers, uſe they name the 
crime the priſoner before them has been guilty of, whether 
felony, petit larceny, &c. . 


GO. All-a-gog ; impatient, anxious, or deſirous of a thing. 

Goc and Macoc, Two giants, whoſe effigies ſtand on each 
ſide of the clock in Guildhall, London; of whom there is a 
tradition, that, when they hear the clock ſtrike one, on the 
firſt of April, they will walk down from their places. 


Goss. Eyes: ſee Ocrles, Goggle eyes; large promi- 
nent eyes. To goggle; to ſtare, | 


Gol x veox Tye Dus, Going out to break open, or pick 


the locks of, houſes. 
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Gold DrorynRs, Sharpers who drop a piece of gold, which 
they pick up in the preſence of ſome unexperienced perſon, 
for whom the trap is laid ; this they pretend to have found, 
and, as he ſaw them pick it up, they invite him to a public 
houſe to partake of it: when there, two or three of their 
comrades drop in, as it by accident, and propoſe cards, or 
ſome other game, when they ſeldom fail of ſtripping their 


Preys 


Gol FINDER. One whoſe employment is to empty neceſ- 


ſary houſes; called alſo a tom-turd-man, and night-man : 
the latter, from that buſineſs being always performed in the 
night, | 

Gol DEN FLEECE. The knights of this ancient and honour- 
able order, were a ſociety about the year 1749. 


GoLprixncy, One who has commonly a purſe full of gold. 
Goldfinches ; guineas. 


GoLGoTHA, OR THE PLACE or SCULLs, Part of the Theatre 
at Oxford, where the heads of houſes fit; thoſe gentiemen 
being, by the wits of the univerſity, called ſculls. 


GoLLtumeus. A large, clumſy fellow. 


GoLosHEs, i. e. Goliah's ſhoes. Large leathern clogs, worn 
by invalids over their ordinary ſhoes. 


Goop Max. A word of various imports, according to the 

palace where it is _ : in the city it means a rich man; 
at Hockley in the Hole, or St. Giles's, an expert boxer; at 
a bagnio in Covent Garden, a vigorous fornicator ; at an ale- 
houſe or tavern, one who loves his pot or bottle ; and ſome- 
times, though but rarely, a virtuous man. 


Goop Woman. A nondeſcript, repreſented on a famous ſign 


in St. Giles's, in the form of a common woman, but without 
a head. 


Goopyrr's Pic. Like Goodyer's pig; never well but when 
in miſchief, 


Goosk. A taylor's gooſe ; a ſmoothing iron uſed to preſs down 
the ſeams, for which purpoſe it muſt be heated: hence it is a 
jocular ſaying, that a taylor, be he ever ſo poor, is always 
ſure to have a gooſe at his fire. He cannot ſay boh to a 
gooſe ; a ſaying of a baſhful or ſheepiſh fellow. 


Goosx Ripixc, A gooſe, whoſe neck is greaſed, being ſuſ- 
pended by the legs to a cord tied to two trees or high poſts, 
a number of men on horſeback, riding full ſpeed, attempt 
to pull off the head ; which if they effect, the gooſe is their 


prize, 


G * 
prize. This has been practiſed in Derbyſhire within the 
memory of perſons now living. 
GooszBzrRY, He played up old gooſeberry among them; 
ſaid of a perſon who, by force or threats, ſuddenly puts an 
end to 4 riot or diſturbance. 


GoosEBERRY-EYED. One with dull grey eyes, like boiled 
gooleberries. 


GoossBexry WIG. A large frizzled wig : perhaps, from a 
ſuppoſed likeneſs to a gooſeberry buſh. _ 


Goos CAT. A filly fellow, or woman. 


Goxes. Money, chiefly gold: perhaps from the traffic carried 
on at that place, which is chiefly for gold duſt. Cant. 


Gonmacon. A monſter with fix eyes, three mouths, four 
arms, eight legs, five on one fide and three on the other, 
three arſes, two tarſes, and a * upon its back; a man on 
horſeback, with a woman behind him. ; 


GoTCcH-GUTTED. Pot-bellied : a gotch in Norfolk ſignifying ' 


a pitcher, or large round jug. 


To Goucs, To ſqueeze out a man's eye with the thumb: 
a cruel practice uſed by the Boſtonians in America. 


To GxaBBLe, To ſeize, To grabble the bit; to ſeize any 
© one's money. Cant. 


GrarTEeD. Cuckolded, i. e. having horns grafted on his 
head. ; 


GRANNAM. Corn, 


Grannum's Gol Db. Hoarded money: ſuppoſed to have be- 
longed to the grandmother of the poſſeſſor. 


Granny. An abbreviation of grandmother; alſo the name 
of an idiot, famous for licking her eye, who died Nov. 14, 
1719, Go teach your granny to ſuck eggs; ſaid to ſuch as 
would inſtruct any one in a matter he knows better t 
themſelves; 


GrarPLE THE Rails, A cant name uſed in Ireland for 
Grave Diccer. Like a grave digger; up to the a-ſe in 
buſineſs, and don't know which way to turn. 


GRAvY-EYED, Blear-eyed, one whoſe eyes have a running 
humour. 

To Gras. To bribe, To greaſe a man in the fiſt; to 
bribe him, To greaſe a fat ſow in the a-fe; to give to a 
tich man, Greaſy chin; a treat given to pariſh officers in 

| part 
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| part of commutation for a baſtard: called alſo, Eating a 
Chlid. e ; 


Guear [nTiMaTE. As great as ſhirt and ſhitten a-ſe, - 
Gzear JosgEru. A ſurtout. Cant, 
Guzzpy Gurs. A covetous or voracious perſon. 


Ts Ex, St, Giles's Greek; the lang lingo, cant, or gib. 

riſh. | 

GERN. Doctor Green; i. e. graſs: a phyſician, or rather 
medicine, found very ſucceſsful in curing moſt diforders to 
which horſes are liable. My horſe is not well, I ſhall ſend 
him to Doctor Green, 

Gaexen Bac. An attorney: thoſe gentlemen carry their clients* 
deeds in a-green bag ; and, it is ſaid, when they have no 
deeds to carry, frequently fill them with an old pair of 
breeches, or any other trumpery, to give themſelves the ap- 
pearance of buſineſs, 

Gazexn Gown. To give a girl a green gown; to tumble her 
on the graſs, 

Ga een SickxESsSs. The diſeaſe of maids occaſioned by celi- 
bacy. 

Grrrxuead. An inexperienced young man. 

Grtrxnnorn, A novice on the town, an undebauched young 
fellow, juſt initiated into the ſociety of bucks and bloods. 
GaEENWwICH BarBERs. Retailers of ſand from the pits at 
and about Greenwich, in Kent : perhaps they are ſtyled bar- 

bers, from their conſtant ſhaving the ſand-banks, 

Gzrenwicna Goost. A penſioner of Greenwich Hoſpital. 

Grecorian RZ. The gallows : fo named from Gregory 
Brandon, a famous finiſher of the law ; to whom Sir William 
Segar, garter king of arms (being impoſed on by Brooke, a 
herald}, granted a coat of arms. 

Gxty Beard, Earthen jugs formerly uſed in public houſes 
for drawing ale: they had the figure of a man with a lar 
beard ſtamped on them; whence probably they took their 
name: ſee Ben Fonſon s Plays, Baribolomæau Fair, Cc. c. 
Dutch earthen jugs, uſed for ſmuggling gin on the coaſts of 
Eſſex and Suffolk, are at this time called grey beards. 

GREY Mare. The grey mare is the better horſe; ſaid of a 
woman who governs her huſband. | 

Garry Paxsox. A farmer who rents the tithes of the rector 
ot vicar. | 


Gr 1G, 


G R U 


Gric, A farthing. A merry grig; a fellow as merry as a 
grig: an alluſics to the 2 livelineſs of a grig, or 
young eel. 

GIM. Old Mr. Grim; death. 

Grrmartis, A cat: mawkin fignifies a hare in Scotland. 


Grin. Togrin in aglaſs caſe; to be anatomized for murder: 
the ſkeletons of many criminals are preſerved in glaſs caſes, at 
ſurgeons” hall. 

Gr1Nnacoc, Tart Car's Uxcte. A fooliſh grinning fellow, 
one who grins without reaſon, 


| Grixptts. Teeth. Gooſeberry grinder; the breech, Aſk 
bogey, the gooſeberry grinder; aſk mine a- ſe. 


GroaTts. To fave his groats; to come off handſomely : at the 
univerſities, nine groats are depoſited in the hands of an aca- 
demic officer, by every perſon ſtanding for a degree ; which 
if the depoſitor obtains with honour, the groats are returned 
to him, | 


Groo. Rum and water. Grog was firſt. introduced into the 
navy, about the year 1740, by Admiral Vernon, to prevent 
the ſailors intoxicating themſelves with their allowance of 
rum or ſpirits. Groggy, or groggiſied; drunk. 

GroG-BL0Os50M, A carbuncle, or pimple in the face, cauſed 
by drinking. 

Groccrr. A grogged horſe; a foundered horſe, 

Gao HAM. A horſe. Cant. 

Groyerts., Blind men; alſo mid wives. 

Ground Sweat. A grave. 

GROUND Squirkel., A hogs or pig. Sea term. 


Gzvus, Viuals. To grub; to dine. To ride grub; to be 
ſullen, or out of temper, 


Gaus STrxzerT. A ftreet near Moorfields, formerly the fu 

» poſed habitation of many perſons who wrote for the book. 
ſellers : hence a Grub-ſtreet writer, means a hackney author, 
who manufactures books for the bookſellers, 


Grus STxeert News, Lying intelligence. 
To GrvussniTe. To make foul or dirty. 


GrumBLs. To grumble in the gizzard; to murmur or re- 
pine. He grumbled like a bear with a ſore head, 


GRrUMBLETONIAN., A diſcontented perſon ; one who is al- 
- ways railing at the times, or miniſtry, 
[+ UN GRUNTER» 
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GrunTzer, A hog; alſo a ſhilling. To grunt; to groan, or 
complain of ſickneſs, Page 


GrxunTir's Gio. A ſmoaked hog's face. | 
GrunTike Prcx. Pork, bacon, or any kind of hog's fleſh, 


Gupcton. One eaſily impoſed on, To gudgeon ; to ſwal- 
low the bait, or fall into a trap : from the fiſh of that name, 
which is eaſily taken. | 


GV. A fimple credulous fellow, eafily cheated, 

Gurrrp. Deceived, cheated, impoſed on, | 

GuLLGROPERS, Uſurers who lend money to the gameſters. 

Gum. Abuſive language, Come, let us have no more of your 
gum, 


Gummy, Clumſy: particularly applied to the ancles of men 
or women, and the legs of horſes, 


GumyeT1oN, or Rum GumeTion, Docility, comprehenſion, 


Capacity. 
Gun. He is in the gun; he is drunk: perhaps from an allu- 
ſion to a veſſel called a gun, uſed for ale in the univerſities. 
GuxpicuTs, A fat, purſy fellow. 


Gunner's DaucGuTtR, To kiſs the gunner's daughter; to 
de tied to a gun and flogged on the poſteriors: a mode of 
puniſhing boys on board a ſhip of war, 


GunrowpeR, An old woman. Cant, 


Gurs. My great guts are ready to eat my little ones; my 
guts begin ta think my throat's cut; my guts curſe my teeth: 
all expreſſions ſignifying the party is extremely hungry. 

Gurs AND GarBaGe. A very fat man or woman. More 
guts than brains ; a ſilly fellow, He has plenty of guts, but 
no bowels : ſaid of a hard, mercileſs, unteeling perſon. 


GuTFouNDERED., Exceeding hungry. 
Gur Scar, or TokMENTOR of Caro ur. A fiddler, 
GurTTerx Lane. The throat, the ſwallow, the red lane. See 


Rrp Lane. 


GvuT7inG a Quart Por. Taking out the lining of it; i. e. 
drinking it off, #5 ny an oy ſter; eating it, Gutting a 
houſe; clearing it of its furniture. 


Gvuzzit. Liquor. To guzzle; to drink greedily. 
Guzzie Gers. One greedy of liquor, 
Gyzz, or rpg. Any writing or paſs with a ſeal. 


Eu » * * 12 4 Ys a 
WYBING Jeering or zidiculing. 
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Grins, or Gifs. Hopping Giles; a nick name for a lame 
perſon : St. Giles was the tutelar faint of eripples. 


Gre. A college runner or errand - boy at Cambridge, called at 
Oxford a ſcout. See Scout, 5 * 


Grys1t8. A ſet of vagrants, who, to the great diſgrace of our 
police, are ſuffered 20 wander about 4 country. They 
pretend that they derive their origin from the ancient Egyp- 
tians, who were famous for their knowledge in aſtronomy, 
and other ſciences; and, under the pretence of fortnne-tell- 
ing, find means to rob or defraud the ignorant and ſuper- 
ſtitious To colour their impoſtures, they. artificially dif- 
colour their faces, and ſpeak a kind of gibberiſh peculiar to 
themſelves. They rove up and down the country in large 
companies, to the * terror of the farmers, from whoſe 
geeſe, turkeys, and fowls, they take very conſiderable con- 
tributions. ; | 
When a freſh recruit is admitted into the fraternity, he is to 
take the following oath, adminiſtered by the principal maun- 
der, after going - the annexed forms : 


Firſt, a new name is given him, by which he is ever after to be 
called; then ſtanding up in the middle of the aſſembly, and 
direRing his face to the dimber damber, or principal man of 
the gang, he repeats the following oath, which is dictated 
to him , ſome experienced member of the fraternity : 


I, Crank Cuffin, do ſwear to be a true brother, and that I will 
in all things obey the commands-of the great tawney prince, 
and keep his counſel, and not divulge the ſecrets of my 
brethren, | 


I will never leave nor forſake the company, hue obſerve and 
keep all the times of appointment, either by day or by night, 
in every place whatever, | | 


I will not teach any one to cant, nor will-I diſcloſe any of our 
myſteries to them. 


I will take my prince's part againſt all that ſhall oppoſe him, or 
any of us, according to the utmoſt of my ability; nor will 1 
ſuffer him, or any one belonging to us, to be abuſed by an 
ſtrange abrams, rufflers, hookers, pailliards, ſwaddlers, Iri 
toyles, ſwigmen, whip jacks, jarkmen, bawdy baſkets, dom- 

merars, clapper dogeons, patricoes, or curtals ; but will de- 
fend him, or them, as much as I can, againſt all other out- 
liers whatever. I will not conceal aught I win out of libkins or 
from the ruffmans, but will preſerve it for the uſe of the com- 
any. Laſtly, I will cleave to my doxy wap ſtiffly, and will 
ring her duds, margery pay goblers, grunting _ 
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r 
tibs of the buttery, or any thing elſe I can come at, as win- 


nings for her wappings. 

The canters have, it ſeems, a tradition, that from the three firſt 
articles of this oath, the firſt founders of a certain boaſtful, 
worſhipful fraternity (who pretend to derive their origin. 
from the earlieſt times) borrowed both the hint and form of 
their eſtabliſhment ; and that their pretended derivation from 
the firſt Adam is a forgery, it being only from the firſt Adam 
Tiler ; fee Abau TiLgr. At the admiſſion of a new'bro- 
ther, a general ſtock is raiſed for booze, or drink, to make 
themſelves merry on the occaſion. As for peckage, or eat- 
ables, they can procure it without money ; for while ſome 
are ſent to break the ruffmans, or woods and buſhes, for fir- 
ing, others are detached to filch geeſe, chickens, hens, ducks 
(or mallards), and pigs. Their morts are their butchers, 
who preſently make bloody work with what living things are 
brought them ; and having made holes in the ground, under 
ſome remote hedge in an obſcure place, they make a fire and 
boil or broil their food ; and when it is enough, fall to work 
tooth and nail: and having eaten more like beaſts than men, 
they drink more like ſwine than human creatures, entertain- 
8 another all the time with ſongs in the canting dia- 


As they live, ſo they lie, together promiſcuoufly, and know- 
not how to claim a property either in their goods or children; 
and this ral intereſt ties them more firmly together than 
if all their rags were twiſted into ropes, to bind them indiſ- 
ſolubly from a ſeparation ; which deteſtable union is farther 
conſolidated by ho above oath. 


They ſtroll up and down all ſummer-time in droves, and dex- 
terouſly pick pockets, while they are telling of fortunes ; and 
the money, rings, filver thimbles, &e. which they get, are 
inſtantly conveyed from one hand to another, till the remoteſt 
perſon of the gang (who is not ſuſpected becauſe they come 
not near the perſon robbed) gets poſſeſſion of it; ſo that, in 
the ſtricteſt ſearch, it is almoſt impoſſible to recover it: while 
the wretches with imprecations, oaths, and proteſtations, diſ- 
claim the thievery. 

That by which they are ſaid to get the moſt money, is, when 
young gentlewomen of good families and reputation have hap- 
* to be with child before marriage, a round ſum is often 


ſtowed among the gypfies, for ſoine one mort to take the 
child ; and as that is never heard of more by the true mother 
and family, ſo the diſgrace is kept concealed from the world ; 
and, if the child lives, it never knows its parents. 
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HrRDASHER or Pao None. A ſchoolmaſter, or 


uſher, 


Hackney Writer, One who writes for attornies or book- 
ſellers, © 


Hacxum., Captain Hackum ; a bravo, a flaſher. 


Hap zu. He has been at Had em, and come home by 
Clapham ; faid of one who has caught the venereal diſeaſe. 


HaiszzT, A weapon carried by a ſerjeant of foot, To get 


a halbert z to be appointed a eee To be brought to the 
halberts; to be Leben 2 la militeire ; ſoldiers. of the infan- 
try, when flogged, being commonly tied to three halberts, ſet 


up in A trian le, with a fourth faſtened acroſs them. He 1 


carries the h in his face; a ſaying of one promoted from 
a ſerjeant to a commiſſion officer, 


Hate a Hoc. Sixpence. | 

HAlr an Ouncs, Halfa crown: filver formerly eſti 
E mts 

Har Box. Sixpence. Cant. | | 

HaLr Seas overs, Almoſt drunk, 

Haulzr. A high conſtable, Cant. 

Hams, or Hamcaszs. Breeches. 


Hax D. A failor, We loſt a hand; we loſt a ſailor. Bear a 
hand ; make haſte, Hand to fiſt ; oppoſite: the ſame as 
tete-a-tete, or cheek by jowl. 


Haxp AND Pocxer Suor. An eating-houſe, where ready 
money is paid for what is called for. 


Hand BASKET PoxrTiION. A woman whoſe huſband receives 


frequent preſents from her father, or family, is ſaid to have a 
hand-baſket portion, | 


Hax bla. To know how to handle one's fiſts ; to be ſkilful in 


the art of boxing. 
Hanpsome, He is a handſome-badied man in the face; a 
jeering commendation of an ugly fellow. Handſome is that 
andſome does ; a proverb frequently cited by ugly women. 


HanvsomMs Rewarp, This, in adyertiſements, means a 
horſe-whipping, 
To 
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To HAN ax Arsz, To hang back, to heſitate. 
Hax Garrows Look. A thieviſh, or villanous appearance, 
Haxe in Cxains. A vile, deſperate fellow. Perſons guilty 


of murder, or other atrocious crimes, are frequently, after 
execution, hanged on a gibbet, to which they are ſaſtened by 
iron bandages : the gibbet is commonly placed on or near the 
place where the crime was committed, 


HAN ir ur. Score it up: ſpeaking of a reckoning. 

HaxGer own. A dependant. + 

Hancwman's Waces. Thirteen pence halfpenny; which, ac- 
cording to the vulgar tradition, was thus allotted : one ſhil- 
ling for the execution, and three halfpence for the rope. 
N. B. This refers to former times; the hangmen of the pre- 
ſent day having, like other artificers, raiſed their prices. 
'The true ſtate of this matter is, that a Scottiſh mark was the 

fee allowed for an execution, and the value of that piece was 
ſettled by a proclamation of James I. at thirteen pence halt- 
penny. 

Hax k. He has a hank on him; 1. e. an aſcendency over him, 


or a hold upon him. A Smithfield hank ; an ox rendered 
furious by over-driving and barbarous treatment. 


HaxRxZR. To hanker after any thing; to have a longing after 


or for it. 
HaxxTELo. A filly fellow. | 


Hans in KxLDer, Jack in the cellar, i. e. the child in the 


womb: a health frequently drank to breeding women or 
their huſbands, 


Har wokrn 4 Cor kRASs. A vulgar pronunciation of habeas 


corpus, 


Harp. Stale beer, nearly ſour, is ſaid to be. hard. Hard 
alſo means ſevere ; as, hard fate, a hard maſter. 


Hard AT His A-sE. Cloſe after him. | ; 

Hart. He has ſwallowed a hare; he is drunk; more probably 
a hair, which requires waſhing down. 

Haxk-Ys-1nc, Whiſpering on one ſide to borrow money, 

HARMAN. A conſtable, Cant. e 

HARMAN BACK. A beadle. Cant. 

HarMans. The ſtocks, Cant. 


Hare. To harp upon; to dwell upon a ſubject. Have 
among you, my blind harpers ; an expreſſion uſed in throw- 
ing or ſhooting at random among a crowd. Harp is — =- 


| H E A 


| Iriſh expreſſion for woman, or tail, uſed in toſſing up in 
Ireland: from Hibernia being repreſented with a harp on the 
reverſe of the copper coins of that country ; for which reaſon 
it is, in hoiſting-the copper, i. e. tofling up, ſometimes like- 
wiſe called mute. 

Harnipan., A hagged old woman; a miſerable, ſcraggy, 
worn-out harlot, fit to take her bawd's degree : derived from 


the French word Haridelle, a worn- out jade of a horſe or 
mare, 


Harty, A country fellow. Cant.—Old Harry; the Devil. 


Harun sCarRUm. He was running harum ſcarum ; ſaid of 
any one running or walking haſtily, and in a hurry, after 
they know not what. 25 | 

Has#, To flaſh the haſh; to vomit. Cant. | 


HasTy, Precipitate, paſſionate. He is none of the Haſtings 
ſort; a ſaying of a flow, loitering fellow: an alluſion to the 
Haſtings pea, which is the firſt in ſeaſon. | 

HasTy PupprnG. Oatmeal and milk boiled to a moderate 
thickneſs, and eaten with ſugar and butter. Figuratively, a 
wet, muddy road: as, The way through Wandſworth is 
quite a haſty pudding. To eat hot haſty pudding for a 
laced hat, or ſome other prize, is a common feat at wakes 
and fairs, : | 


Har. Old hat; a woman's privities : becauſe frequently 
felt. ©” 

Harcutgs. Under the hatches ; in trouble, diſtreſs, or debt. 

Harchzr Faces. A long thin face. | 

Havit, A ſheep, Cant. 


Havy Cavy. Wavering, doubtful, ſhilly ſhally. 

Hawx. Ware hawk; the word to look ſharp, a bye-word 
when a bailiff paſſes. Hawk alſo ſignifies a ſharper, in oppo- 
ſition to pigeon, See Piczon. x ; 

Hawks. Licenſed itinerant retailers of different commodi- 
ties, called alſo pedlars; likewiſe the ſellers of news-papers. 
Hawking ; an effort to ſpit up the thick phlegm, called 
oyſters : whence it is wit upon record, to aſk the perſon ſo 
doing whether he has a licence; a punning alluſion to the Act 
of hawkers and pedlars. 


To HAZ ZL GID. To beat any one with a hazel ſtick. 


Heap CuLlLy or THE Pass, or Passace Banx, The 
tilter of that gang throughout the whole army, who dem 
and receiyes contribution from all the paſs banks in the camp. 


Heap 


H E L 


Hab Raus. Teeth, Sea phraſe. 
HrearrinG Curars, Ears. Cant. 


Hzazr's Easz, A twenty-ſhilling piece; alſo one of the 
names for gin. 
HsARTTJ Choaxe He will have a hearty choak and caper 
ſauce for breakfaſt ; i. e. he will be hanged. * 
HraTnzx PrilLosoPHER One whoſe breech may be ſeen 
through his pocket-hole : this ſaying aroſe from the old phi- 
| lofophers, many of whom * og the vanity of dreſs to fach 
a point, as often to fall into the oppoſite extreme. 


To HAVE. To rob. To heave a caſe; to rob a houſe, To 
heave a bough; to rob a booth. Cant. 


HraveR., The breaſt. Cant. | 5 . 


| Hzavers. Thieves who make it their buſineſs to ſteal tradeſ- 
men's ſhop-books, Carr. 


Hzcrox. A bully, a ſwaggering coward, To hector; to 
bully : probably from ſuch perſons affecting the valour of 
Hector, the Trojan hero. 


Hepce. To make a hedge; to ſecure a bet, or wager, laid 

on one fide, by taking the odds on the other, fo that, let 
what will happen, a certgin gain is ſecured, of hedged in, by 
the perſon who takes this precaution ; who is then ſaid to be 
on velvet. 


Hz Do ALtnouvse, A ſmall obſcure alehouſe. 
Hzpcs Cakzr k. A robber of hedges, | 
Heben Paizsr. An illiterate unbeneficed curate, a patrico. 


Hepes Whore, An itinerant harlot, who bilks the bagnios 
and bawdy-houſes, by diſpoſing of her favours on the way- 
fide, under a hedge ; a low beggarly proſtitute, 


Hegrs. To be laid by the heels; to be confined, of put in 
priſon, Out at heels; worn, or diminiſhed : his eſtate or 
affairs are out at heels, To turn up his heels; to turn up the 
knave of trumps at the game of all- ſours. 


Heer Tar. A peg in the heel of a ſhoe, taken out when it is 
finiſhed, A perſon leaving any liquor in his glaſs, Is fre- 
quently called upon by the toaſt-maſter to take off his heel - 
tap. Ne 

HII. A taylor's repoſitory for his ſtolen goods, called cab- 
bage : ſee CaBBAGE, tle hell; a ſmall dark covered 

pallage, leading from London-wall to Bell. alley. 


Hz1L-Bokn BAB E. A lewd graceleſs youth, one naturally of 
a wicked diſpoſition, 25 . 5 
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HII Car. A termagant, a vixen, a furious ſcolding woman, 
See TexRMAGANT and VIX EN. | 


HIL Hound. A wicked abandoned fellow. 


Hire SxzLTER, To run helter Kelter, hand over head, 
in defiance of order. 


Hemy, Young hemp; an appellation for a graceleſs boy. 

Hemeen Fevesx. A man who was hanged is ſaid to have died 
of a hempen fever; and, in Dorſetſhire, to have been ſtabbed 
with a Bridport. dagger; Bridport being a place famous for 
manufacturing hemp into cords, 

Hzur zu Widow. One whoſe huſband was hanged. 

Hen-HEARTED. Cowardly. | 

Hex House. A houſe where the woman rules; called alſo a 
He houſe, and hen frigate : the latter a fea phraſe, originally 
applied to a ſhip, the captain of which had his wite on board, 
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ſuppoſed to command him, 
HNTI CAD. A huſband governed by his wife, is ſaid to be 
henpecked. 
HERE and THEREian. One who has no ſettled place of refi- 
dence. | 
R 2 The devil a barrel the better herring; all equally 
a * | 


HeraING-GUTTED. Thin, as a ſhotten herring. | 

HszzinG Poxpd, The ſea To croſs the herring pond at the 
king's expence ; to be tranſported. 

HerTrForDSHiRE KinDNEss, Drinking twice to the ſame 
perſon. 

HiccosiTtes, The brethren of this moſt ancient and joyous 
order, held their general court, Dec. 5, 1750, at the dun- 
tavern, Fiſh-ſtreet-hill, 

Hicx. A country hick; an ignorant clown. Cant. 


 HicxenBoTHoOm. Mr. Hickenbothom ; a ludicrous name for 
an unknown perſon, ſimilar to that of Mr. Thingambob. 
Hickenbothom is a corruption of the Cerman word icken- 
baum, i. e. oak tree. % | 


Hicxey. Tipſey ; quaſi, hickupping. 
Hicxs1vs Doxivs, Drunk. 


Hine any Seex. A childiſh game. He plays at hide and 
ſeck; a ſaying of one who is in fear of being arreſted for 
debt, or apprehended for —_ crime, and therefore does not 
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chuſe to appear in public, but ſecretly ſculks up and down. 
See SKULK, 


HipzBownD. Stingy, hard of delivery: a poet poor in in- 
vention, is ſaid to . a hidebound muſe. 


HiccLEDY PIGGLEDY. Confuſedly mixed. 
Hichx EaTiNG., To eat ſkylarks in a garret. 
Hicn FLytrs. Tories, Jacobites. 


Hicn Jinxs. A gambler at dice, who, having a ſtrong head, 
drinks to intoxicate his adverſary, or pigeon. 


Hicn Livixc. To lodge in a garret, or cockloft. 

Hicx Pap. A highwayman. Cast. 

Hicn Ror zs. To be on the high ropes; to be in a paſſion, 
Hicn Srooxn, or CLouttp SHoon, A country clown. 


Hicn WaTer, It is high water with him; he is full of 
money. | 


Hicucatt. Sworn at Highgate—a ridiculous cuſtom for- 
merly prevailed at the public houſes in High ate, to ad- 

miniſter a ludicrous oath to all travellers of the middling 
rank who ſtopped there. 'The party was ſworn on a pair of 
horns, faſtened on a ftick : the ſubſtance of the oath was, 
never to kiſs the maid when he covld kiſs the miſtreſs, never 
to drink ſmall beer when he could get ſtrong, with many 
other injunctions of the like kind; to all which was added 
the ſaving clauſe of, © unleſs you like it beſt.” The om 
adminiſtering the oath was always to be called father by the 
Juror; and he, in return, was to ſtyle him ſon, under the 
penalty of a bottle. 


Hixz. To hike off; to run away. Cant. 
HixD Lec. To kick out a hind leg; to make a ruſtic bow, 


Hinney, my HoN EY. A north country hinney, particularly 
a Northumbrian ; in that county, hinney is the general term 
of endearment. 

H1sTory oF THE Four KinGgs, or Canrtn's BEST Gvrine 
To THE GaLLows. A pack of cards, He ſtudies the 
hiſtory of the four kings aſſiduouſly; he plays much at cards. 

HoaxincG. Bantering, ridiculing. Hoaxing a quiz; joking 
an odd fellow. Univerſity wit. 2 


Hos, or Hoszinol, A clown. 


Hoz ox Nop. Will you hob or nob with me? a queſtion 
formerly in faſhion at polite tables, ſignifying .a requeſt or 
challenge to drink a glaſs of wine with the propoſer; if the 


party” 
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party challenged anſwered Nob, they wete to chuſe whether 


white or red. This fooliſh cuſtom is ſaid to have originated 
in the days of good queen Beſs, thus: When great chimnies 
were in faſhion, there was at each corner of the hearth, or 
grate, a {mall elevated projection, called the hob; and behind 
it a ſeat, In winter time the beer was placed on the hob to 
warm; and the cold beer was ſet on a ſmall table, ſaid to 
bave been called the nob: ſo that the queſtion, Will you have 
hob or nob ? ſeems only to have meant, Will you have warm 


11 beer? i. e. beer from the hob, or beer from the 
nob. 


HosszrRptnoy. Half a man and half a boy; a lad between 


both. 


HogzlxD. Impeded, interrupted, puzzled. To hobble; to 
walk lamely. 


HoszLzDb TEE. A pace between a walk and a run, a dog- 
trot, | 


Hogzv. Sir Poſthumous's hobby; one nice or whimſical in 
his clothes. 


HoBsBy Horsz. A man's favourite amuſement, or ſtudy, is 
called his hobby horſe. It alſo means a particular kind of 
ſmall Iriſh horſe ; and alſo a wooden one, ſuch as is given to 
children, 

HosByY-HoRsiCal. A man who is à great keeper or rider of 


hobby horſes ; one that is apt to be ſtrongly attached to his 
ſyſtems of amuſement. | 


Homxait. A country clodhopper : from the ſhoes of country 
farmers and ploughmen being commonly ſtuck full of hob- 
nails, and even often clouted, or tipped with iron. The 
Devil ran over his face with hobnails in his ſhoes ; ſaid of 
one pitted with the ſmall-pox, | 


Hossox's CHorce, That or none: from old Hobſon, a fa- 
mous carrier of Cambridge, who uſed to let horſes to the ſtu- 


dents; but neyer . them to chuſe, always allotting 
e 


each man the horſe he thought propereſt for his manner of 
riding and treatment, 


_ Hocks. - A vulgar appellation for the feet. You have left the 


marks of your dirty hocks on my clean ſtairs; a frequent 
complaint from a mop-ſqueezer to a footman. 


Hockgv. Drunk with ſtrong ſtale beer, called old hock. See 
Hickstus Dox1vs, and Hick Ex. 


Hocx1nc, or Hovcning, A piece of cruelty practiſed by 
the butchers of Dublin, on ſoldiers, by cutting the tendon 
of Achilles: this has been by law made felony, 
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Hecvs Pocus, Nonſenſical words uſed by jugglers, previous 
to their deceptions, as a kind of charm, or incantation. A 
celebrated writer ſuppoſes it to be a ludicrous corruption of 

the words, hoc e corpus, uſed by the popiſh prieſts in conſe- 
crating the hoſt, Hocus is alſo uſed to expreſs drunkenneſs: 

as, he is quite hocus; he is quite drunk. 


Hon. Brother Hod; a familiar name for a bricklayer's la- 
bourer: from the hod which is uſed for carrying bricks and 
morxtar. 


Hovvy Doppr, all A-sE AND No Bosy, A ſhort clumſy 
perſon, either male or female. 


Hopes. An abbreviation of Roger: a general name for a 
country booby. 


Hopes Popo. An irregular mixture of numerous things. 
Hopmaxvops. Snails in their ſhells. 


Hog. A ſhilling. To drive one's hogs ; to ſnore : the noiſe 
made by ſome perſons in ſnoring, being not much unlike the 
Notes of that animal. He has brought his hogs to a fine 

market; a ſaying of any one who has been remarkably ſuc- 

eeſsful in his affairs, and is ſpoken ironically to ſignify the 
contrary. A hog in armour; an awkward or mean looking 
man or woman, finely dreſſed, is ſaid to look like a hog in 
armour. Jo hog a horſe's mane; to cut it ſhort, ſo that 
the ends of the hair ſtand up like hog's briſtles. 'Jonian hogs; 
an appellation given to the members of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. x 


Hoc GrxuBerr, A mean ſtingy fellow. 
Hocc1sn. Rude, unmannerly, filthy. 


Hoco. Corruption of haut gon, high taſte, or flavour; com- 

_ monly ſaid of fleſh ſomewhat tainted, It has a confounded 
hogo ;. it ſtinks confoundedly. 

HoisT. To go upon the hoiſt ; to get into windows accident- 
ally left open: this is done by the aſſiſtance of a confederate, 
called the hoift, who leans his head againſt the wall, making 
his back a kind of ſtep or aſcent. | 


Hoisrix G. A ludicrous ceremony formerly performed on every 
. ſoldier, the firſt time he appeared in the field after being 
married ; it was thus managed : As ſoon as the regiment, or 
company, had grounded their arms to reſt a while, three or 
four men of the ſame company to which the bridegroom be- 
longed, ſeized upon him, and putting a couple of bayonets 
out of the two corners of his hat, to repreſent horns, it was 
22 on h's head, the back part foremoſt, He was then 
oiſted on the ſhoulders of two ſtrong fellows, and carried 

& round 
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round the arms, a drum and fife beating and playing ths 
pioneers call, named Round Heads and Cuckolds, but on this 
occaſion ſtyled the Cuckold's March; in paſſing the colours, 
he was fo take off his hat : this, in ſome regiments, was prac- 
tiſed by the officers on their brethren. | Hoiſting, among pick- 
pockets, is, ſetting a man on his head, that his money, watch, 
&c, may fall out of his pockets ; theſe they pick up, and hold 
to be no robbery. See REVERSE D. | 

HorTy-ToiTY., A hoity-toity wench; a giddy, thoughtleſs; 
romping girl. | 

HoLBorn Hitt, To ride backwards up Holborn hill; to go 
to the gallows: the way to 'Tyburn, the place of execution 
for criminals condemned in London, was up that hill. Cri- 
minals going to ſuffer, always ride backwards; as ſome con- 
ceive, to increaſe the ignominy, but more probably to prevent 
their being ſhocked with a diſtant view of the gallows ; as, 
in amputations, ſurgeons conceal the inſtruments with which 
they are Soing to operate, The laſt execution at Tyburn, 
and conſequently of this proceſſion, was in the year 1784, 
fince which the criminals have been executed near New- 


gate, 2 85 
Hor1pay. A holiday bowler; a bad bowler. Blind man's 


holiday; darkneſs, night. A holiday is any part of a ſhip's 


bottom, left uncovered in paying it. Sea term. It is all 
holiday: ſee Aru Horipax. "et 


Holy Farther, A butcher's boy of St. Patrick's Ma 
Dublin, or other Iriſh blackguard ; among whom the excla- 
mation, or oath, By the Holy Father (meaning the Pope), is 
common. 


Holy Laus. A thorough-paced villain, Iris. 


HoLy WarzR. He loves him as the Devil loves holy water; 
i. e. hates him mortally; Holy water, according to the 


Roman Catholics, having the virtue to chaſe away the Devil 


and his imps. 


HoLtow, It was quite a hollow thing; i. e. a certainty, or 


decided buſineſs. _ 


HoxesrT Man, A term frequently uſed by ſuperiors to inſe- 
riors. As honeſt a man as any in the cards when all the kings 
are out; i. e. a knave. I dare not call thee rogue for fear of 
the law, ſaid a quaker to an attorney; but I will give thee” 
five pounds, if thou canſt find any creditable perſon who will 
fay thou art an honeſt man, aca hs 
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HonzsTr Woman. To marry a woman with whom one has 
cohabited as a miſtreſs, is termed, making an honeſt women 
of her. 


Honey Moon. The firſt month after marriage. A poor 

honey; a harmleſs, fooliſh, good-natured fellow. It is all 
honey or all td with them; ſaid of perſons who are either 
in the extremity of friendſhip or enmity, either kiſſing or 
fighting. 


Hoob-wixk RD. Blindfolded by a handkerchief, or other liga- 
ture, bound over the eyes. . 


Hoor. To beat the hoof; to travel on foot. He hoofed it, 


or beat the hoof, every ſtep of the way from Cheſter to Lon- 
don. | : 


Hook AND Syivey, wirn Nix Tie Burrer, This rig 
conſiſts in feeding a man and a dog for nothing, and is 
carried on thus: Three men, one, of whom pretends to be 
ſick and unable to eat, go to a public houſe; the two well 
men make a bargain with the landlord for their dinner, and 


when he is out of ſight, feed their pretended ſick companion 
and dog gratis, | | 


Hooxep. Over: reached, tricked, caught: a ſimile taken from 
fiſhing. **** hooks; fingers. 


Hoox rs. See AxGLERs. 


Hooy. To run the hoop; an ancient marine cuſtom. Four 
or more boys having their left hands tied faſt to an iron hoop, 
and each of them a rope, called a nettle, in their right, being 
naked to the waiſt, walt the ſignal to begin; this being made 
by a ſtroke with a cat of nine tails, given by the boatſwain 
to one of the boys, he ſtrikes the boy before him, and ever 
one does the ſame : at firlt the blows are but gently admi- 
niſtered; but each irritated by the ſtrokes from the boy be- 
kind him, at length lays it on in earneſt, This was anciently 
praiſed when a ſhip was wind- bound. 


To Hoor. To beat, T'll well hoop his or her barrel. T'll 
beat him or her ſoundly. 5 


To Hor Tye Twic. To run away. Cart. 


Hor Merxcnuanr., A dancing maſter. See Carex Mes- 
CHANT, 


Hor-o-My-TauMB. A diminutive perſon, man or woman. 
She was ſuch a hop. o- my thumb, that a pigeon, fitting on her 
ſhoulder, might pick a pea out of her a- ſe. 


HorkixNs. 


H OR 


Boyx1ns. Mr. Hopkins; a ludicrous addreſs to a lame or 
limping man, being a pun on the word bop. 


Hoyyix6 Gilzs, A jeering appellation given to any perſon 
who limps, or is lame: St. Giles was the patron of cripples, 
lepers, &c. Churches dedicated to that ſaint commonly ſtand 


out of town, many of them having been chapels to hoſpitals. 
See GYLEs, 


Hoyez&-aRstv. Having large projecting buttocks: from 
their reſemblance to a ſmall baſket, called a hopper, or hop- 
pet, worn by huſbandmen for containing ſeed corn, when they 
ſow the land. 


Horns. To draw in one's horns; to retrat an aſſertion ' 
through fear : metaphor borrowed from a ſnail, who, on the 
apprehenſion of danger, draws in his horns, and retires to 
his ſhell, 


Hox x Col ic. A temporary priapiſm. 


Horx Fairs. An annual fair held at Charlton, in Kent, on 
St. Luke's day, the 18th of October. It conſiſts of a riotous 
mob, who, after a printed ſummons diſperſed through the ad- 
jacent towns, meet at Cuckolds Point, near Deptford, and 
march from thence in proceſſion, through that town and 
Greenwich, to Charlton, with horns of different kinds upon 
their heads; and at the fair there are ſold rams horns, and 
every ſort of toy made of horn; even the gingerbread figures 
have horns, The vulgar tradition gives the following hiſtory 
of the origin of this Kir: King John, or ſome other of our 
ancient kings, being at the palace of Eltham, in this neigh- 
bourhood, and having been out a hunting one day, rambled 

from his company to this place, then a mean hamlet ; when 
entering a cottage to inquire his way, he was ſtruck with 
the beauty of the miſtreſs, whom he found alone; and having 
prevailed over her modeſty, the huſband returning ſuddenly, 
ſurpriſed them together; and threatening to kill them both, 
the king was obliged to diſcover himſelt, and to compound 
for his Lee by a purſe of gold, and à grant of the land 
from this place to Cuckolds Point, beſides making the huſ- 
band maſter of the hamlet. It is adged that, in memory 
of this grant, and the occaſion of it, this fair was eſta- 
bliſhed, for the ſale of horns, and all ſorts of goods made 
with that material. A ſermon is preached at Charlton 
church on the fair day. | | | 


Horn Map. A perſon extremely jealous of his wife, is faid 
to be horn mad. Alſo a cuckold, who does not cut or breed 
his horns eaſily. 0 

Hogan Worx. Cuckold-making. 
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Hoxnrriey, Cuckolded. | 
Hoss Buss. A kiſs with a loud ſmack ; alſo a bite. 


Hoxsr Cosgx. A dealer in horſes: vulgarly and corruptly 
pronounced hor/e courſer, The verb to coſe was ufed by the 
Scots, in the ſenſe of bartering or exchanging. 


Hogs: GopmoTatr. A large maſculine woman, a gentle- 
manlike kind of a lady, 

Horxss Lavper. A piece of Wiltſhire wit, which conſiſts in 
ſending ſome raw lad, or ſimpleton, to a neighbouring farm- 


houſe, to borrow a horſe ladder, in order to get up the 
horſes, to finiſh a hay-mow. 


Hoxsz's Mar. A meal without drinking. | 

HosrELER, i. e. oat ſtealer. Hoſteler was originally the name 
for an inn-keeper ; inns being in old Engliſh ſtyled hoſtels, 
from the French ſignifying the ſame. | 


Hor Por. Ale and brandy made hot. 


Hor STomacn. He has ſo hot a ſtomach, that he burns all 
the clothes off his back; ſaid of one who pawns his clothes to 
purchaſe liquor. | 


Hovsz, or TzxnzmsxT, To LztT, A widow's weeds; alſo 
an atchievement marking the death of a huſband, ſet up on 
the outſide of a manſion: both ſuppoſed to indicate that the 
dolorous widow wants a male comforter. | 

Hoypon. A romping girl. 


HuBBLE-vUBBLEz. Confuſion, A hubble-bubble fellow; a 
man of confuſed ideas, or one thick of ſpeech, whoſe words 
ſound like water bubbling out of a bottle. Alfo an inſtru. 
ment uſed for ſmoaking through water in the Eaſt Indies, 
called likewiſe a caloon, and hooker. h 

HuBBLE DE SHUFF, Confuſedly, To fire hubble de ſhuff; 
to fire quick and irregularly. Old military term. 


HusBBuB. A noiſe, riot, or diſturbance, 

HucxLe my Burr, Beer, egg, and brandy, made hot. 

Hucxsrexs. Itinerant retailers of proviſions, He is in huck- 
ſters hands ; he is in a bad way. 

To Hur. To laſh, The cove was hued in the naſkin ; the 
rogue was ſoundly laſhed in bridewell. Cant. 

To Hurry. To reprove, or ſcold at any one; alſo to bluſter, 


bounce, ding, or ſwagger. A captain huff; a noted bully. 


To ſtand the huff; to be anſwerable for the teckoning in a 
public houſe, 


Hue, 


. 
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Huc. To hug brown beſs; to carry a firelock, or ſerve as a2 


private ſoldier. He hugs it as the Devil hugs a witch; 

ſaid of one who holds any thing as if he was afraid of loſing 

it. | | : 

Hucorx Muccis, By ftealth, privately, without making 
an appearance. They ſpent their money in a hugger mugger 
way. ; 

HucotoxnTatonBIQUIFFINARIANS, A ſociety exiſting in 
1748. | 

Hulk x, or HuLxiNG, A great hulky fellow; an over-grown 
clumſy lout, or fellow. 


HuLvszz-Hzavep. Having a hard impenetrable head; hul- 
ver, in the Norfolk dialect, ſignifying holly, a hard and 
folid wood, ; | 


To Hum, or HumMsBuc, To deceive, or impoſe on one by 
ſome ſtory or device. A humbug; a jocular.impoſition, or 
deception, To hum and haw ; to heſitate in ſpeech, alſo to 
delay, or be with difficulty brought to conſent to any matter 
or buſineſs, | | 


Hums. Perſons at church. There is a great number of hums 
in the autem ; there is a great congregation in the church, 
Hum Box, A pulpit. 


Hum Car. Very old and ſtrong beer, called alſo ſtingo. See 
STING0. : 


Hum Daun. A hum drum fellow; a dull tedious narrator, 
a bore ; alſo a ſet of gentlemen, who (Bailey ſays) uſed to 
meet near the Charter Houſe, or at the King's Head in St. 
John's-ſtreet, who had more of pleaſantry, and leſs of myſtery, 
than the free maſons. | 


Hum Duxczoxn. An imaginary illneſs, He has got the hum 
durgeon, the thickeſt part of his thigh is neareſt his a- ſe; 
i. e. nothing ails him except low ſpirits. 

HumBucs. The brethren of the venerable ſociety of humbugs 
was held at brother Hallam's, in Goodman's Fields. 


Hummer, A great lye, a rapper. See Raye, 


HumminG Liquor, Double ale, tout pharach, See 


PaHARAOH, | 
Hummus. A bagnio, or bathing houſe, 


Hunsra un. A muſical inſtrument made of a mopſtick, a 
bladder, and ſome packthread, thence alſo called bladder 
and ſtring, and hurdy gurdy ; it is played on like a violin, 
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which is ſometimes ludicrouſly called a humſtrum : ſome- 
times, inſtead of a bladder, a tin caniſter is uſed. 


Hume. To hump; once a faſhionable word for copulation, 


Humery Duurrr. A little humpty dumpty man or wo- 

man; a ſhort clumſy perſon of oder ſex : alſo ale boiled 
with brandy. 

To Huncn, To joſtle, or thruſt, 

Huncn-8acxtp. Hump-backed: 


Hunxs. A covetous miſerable fellow, a miſer ; alſo the name 
of a famous bear mentioned by Ben Jonſon. 


HunrT's Dos. He is like Hunt's dog, will neither go to 
church nor ſtay at home. One Hunt, a labouring man at a 
ſmall town in Shropſhire, kept a maſtiff, who on being ſhut 
up on Sundays, whilſt his maſter went to church, howled ſo 
terribly as to diſturb the whole village ; wherefore his maſter 
reſolved to take him to church with him : but when he came 
to the church door, the dog having perhaps formerly been 
whipped out by the ſexton, refuſed to enter; whereupon 
Hunt exclaimed loudly againſt his dog's obſtinacy, who 
would neither go to church nor ſtay at home. This ſhortly 
became a bye-word for diſcontented and whimſical perſons, 


HuxTixc. Drawing in unwary perſons to play or game. 
Cant. | 


HunTiNG Tur SQUIRREL, An amuſement practiſed by poſt- 
boys and ſtage-coachmen, which conſiſts in following a one- 
horſe chaiſe, and driving it before them, paſſing cloſe to 
it, ſo as to bruſh the wheel, and by other means terrifying 
any woman or perſon that may be in it. A man whoſe turn 
comes for him to drink, before he has emptied his former 
glaſs, is ſaid to be hunted, 


HunTsve. The reveillier of huntſmen, ſounded on the French 
horn, or other inſtrument. 


Huxpy Gurpy. A kind of fiddle, made perhaps out of a 
ourd :. at preſent it is confounded with the humftrum. See 
UMSTRUM, 


HuxLy BuxLY., A rout, riot, buſtle, or confuſion, 
Husu. Huſh the cull ; murder the fellow. 


Hush Moxty. Money given to huſh up or conceal a robbery, 
theft, or any other offence, or to take off the evidence from 
appearing againſt a criminal. | 

HuskyYLour, A guinea, or job. Car, 
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HussAR-LEG ROLL ur. A meeting of a club ſo called, was 
advertiſed A. D. 1747. 


Hvussy. An abbreviation of houſewiſe, but now always uſed 
as a term of reproach ; as, How now, huſſy ? or, She is a 
light huſſy. | 


Huzza. Said to have been originally the cry of the huzzars, 
or Hungarian light horſe ; but now the national ſhout of the 
Engliſh, both civil and military, in the ſea phraſe termed a 
cheer ; to give three cheers being to huzza thrice: . 


Hre, or Hir. A mode of calling to one paſſing by. Hips 
Michael, your head's on fire; a piece of vulgar wit to a red- 
haired man, | 

Hyy. The hypochondriac ; low ſpitits, He is hypped ; he 
has got the blue devils, &c. | 


J. 
1. 4:6 


J ABBER, To talk thick and faſt, as great praters uſually 
do, to chatter like a magpye; alſo to ſpeak a foreign lan- 
- guage. He jabbered to me in his damned outlandiſh parlez ' 
vous, but I could not underſtand him; he chattered to me in 
French, or ſome other foreign language, but I could not 


Jacx. A farthing, a ſmall bowl ſerving as the mark fot 
bowlers, an inftrument for pulling off boots. 


| Jack Apams. A fool. Jack Adams's pariſh ; Clerkenwell, 
Jack ar a Pixcy. A poor hackney parſon. 

Jack ix a Box. A ſharper, or cheat. 

Jack 18 an Ore1ce., An inſolent fellow in authority. 
Jack Karen. The hangman : vide Dzxrick and Kr ren. 


Jaex Nasry Face. A ſea term, ſignifying a common 
ſailor. 


Jack or Lzas. A tall long-legged man; alſo a giant, ſaid to 
be buried in Weſton church, near Baldock, in Hertfordſhire, 
where there are two ſtones fourteen feet diſtant, ſaid to be 
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the head and feet tones of his grave. This giant, ſays Sal- 
mon, as fame goes, lived in a wood here, and was a great 
robber, but a generous one; for he plundered the rich to 
feed the poor : he frequently took bread for this purpoſe 
from the Baldock bakers, who catching him at an advan- 
tage, put out his eyes, and afterwards hanged him upon a 
knoll in Baldock field. At his death he made one requeſt, 
which was, that he might have his bow and arrow put into 
- his hand, and on ſhooting it off, where the arrow fl, they 
would bury him; which being granted, the arrow fell in 
Weſton churchyard, About ſeventy years ago, a very large 
thigh bone was taken out of the church cheſt, where it had 
lain many years for a ſhow, and was ſold by the clerk to Sir 
John Tradeſcant, who, it is ſaid, put it among the rarities 
of Oxford. 


Jacx Poppins. The merry andrew, zany, or jeſter to a 
mountebank. 


Jack Rogix son. Before one could ſay Jack Robinſon; a 
ſaying to expreſs a very ſhort time, originating from a very 
volatile gentleman of that appellation, who would call on 
his neighbours, and be gone before his name could be an- 


nounced. 

Jack Sraar. A dwarf, or diminutive fellow. 

Jacx Tar. A ſailor, 

Jack Wricur. A fat man. 

Jacx Wrorxe, A large maſculine overgrown wench. 
 Jacxanarss. An ape; a pert, ugly, little fellow. 

Jacxep. Spavined. A jacked horſe. 

Jacxmen., See JARKMEN. | 

Jacos. A ladder: perhaps from Jacob's dream. Cant. Alſo 


the common name for a jay, Jays being uſually taught to 
ſay, Poor Jacob! a cup of ſack for Jacob. 


Jacostirzs. Sham or collar ſhirts, Alſo partizans for the 
Stuart family: from the name of the abdicated king, i. e. 
James or Jacobus, It is ſaid by the whigs, that God changed 
Jacob's name to Iſrael, left the deſcendants of that patriarch 
ſhould be called ] acobites. 


Jaye, A term of reproach to women. 
Jacve. A ditch: perhaps from jakes. 
Jairt Bixps. Priſoners. 

Jaxzs, A houſe of office, a cacatorium. 


Jauugpo. Hanged. Cant, 
JANIZARIES. 
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JaxZARI Es. The mob, ſometimes ſo called; alſo bailiffs, 
their ſetters, and followers. a 


Jaranxzp., Ordained, To be japanned ; to enter into holy 
orders, to become a clergyman, to put on the black cloth: 
from the colour of the japan ware, which is black. 


Jaxx. A ſeal. 4 


JaxxMEn. Thoſe who fabricate counterfeit paſſes, licences, 
and certificates for beggars. 


Jarvis. A hackney coachman. | 
Jasox's FLEECE. A citizen cheated of his gold. 


Jaw. Speech, diſcourſe. Give us none of your jaw ; let us 
have none of your diſcourſe. A jaw. me- dead; a talkative 


fellow. Jaw work; a cry uſed in fairs by the ſellers of 
nuts. | 


Jazzr. A bob wig. 


Ib EA Por, The knowledge box, the head. See KnowLzpcs 
Box, 


J=ery., It will be done in a jeffy; it will be done in a ſhort | 
ſpace of time, in an inſtant. 


Isuv. To drive jehu-like ; to drive furiouſly : from a ki 
of Iſrael of that name, who was a famous charioteer, 
mentioned as ſuch in the Bible. 


Jem. A gold ring. Cant. 
IzZMuur FeLLow. A ſmart ſpruce fellow. 


Jenny. An inſtrument for _—_— up the grate or top of a 
ſhow-glaſs, in order to rob it. Cant. 


JexxyYCUMMUMBLE. To ſhake, towzle, or tumble about. 


Jexzxy Sneak, A oper me huſband: from a celebrated, 
character in one of Mr. Foote's plays, repreſenting a man 
governed by his wife. | 


Jes8amy. A ſmart jemmy fellow, a fopling. 
JesviT., See To Box THE JeSviIT. 


JesviTicar. Sly, evaſive, equivocal. A jeſuitical anſwer; 
an equivocal anſwer. | . 


Jer. A lawyer, Autem jet; a parſon. 


Jew. An over-reaching dealer, or hard, ſharp fellow; an ex- 
tortioner: the brokers behind Sr. Clement's church in the 


Strand were formerly called Jews by their brethren the 
- taylors, E | | 
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Jew Bair. Inſufficient bail: commonly Jews, who for a ſum 
of money will bail any action whatſoever, and juſtify, that 
is, ſwear to their ſufficiency ; but, when called on, are not 
to be found, | 


Jew's Exe. That's worth a Jew's eye; a pleaſant or agree- 
able ſight : a ſaying taken from Shakeſpeare. 


JiBBtr THE KIBBER. A method of deceiving ſeamen, by fix- 
ing a candle and lantern round the neck of a horſe, one of 
whoſe fore feet is tied up; this at night has the appearance 
of a ſhip s light. Ships bearing towards it, run on ſhore, 
and being wrecked, are plundered by the inhabitants, This 
diabolical device is, it is ſaid, practiſed by the inhabitants of 
our weſtern coaſts, | 

Jie. A trick. A pleaſant jig; a witty arch trick. Alſo a 
lock or door. 'The feather-bed jig ; copulation. | 


Ficcrr, A whipping-poſt. Cant. 


Jr. A tricking woman, who encourages the addreſſes of a 
man whom ſhe means to deceive and abandon. 


JiLTzD. Rejected by a woman who has encouraged one's 
advances. Dog TIN 

JineLe Boxes. Leathern jacks tipped with filver, and hung 

with bells, formerly in 2 among fuddle caps. Cant. 


. JixeLe Brains, A wild, thoughtleſs, rattling fellow. 


J:incLess. Horſe coſers, frequenting country fairs. Cant. 

ILL-FoRTUNE, or The PicTURkE OF ILL-LUCk. A nine- 

penny piece. 

ImeosT Taxrxs. Uſurers who attend the gaming-tables, and 
lend money at great premiums. 


ImyUpEnT STEALING. Cutting out the backs of coaches, 
and robbing the ſeats. | 


Imeurz. A modern term for a lady of eaſy virtue. 
Ixncnine. Encroaching. 

Ixp1es. Black Indies; Newcaſtle. 

India Wirz. A filk handkerchief, 


Ixporstr. A ſodomite. To indorſe with a cudgel; to drub 


el a man over the back with a ſtick, to lay cane upon 


INEXPRESSIBLES. Preeches. 


IVXIE Weavers. Suppoſed to be a very brotherly ſet of 


people; as great as two inkle weavers“ being a proverbial 
ſaying. 


INLAID. 
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9 Well inlaid ; in eaſy circumſtances, rich, or well to 

pals. ; 

InnocsnTs. One of the innocents ; a weak or fimple perion, 
man or woman, 

ſos. A guinea. A 

Jon's ComrorT. Reproof inſtead of conſolation. 


Jos's Cou rox TER. One who brings news of ſome additional 
misfortune, 


Jon's Docx. He is laid up in Job's dock; i. e. in a ſaliva- 
tion. The apartments for the foul or venereal patients in 
St, Bartholomew's hoſpital, are called Job's ward. 

JonaTion, A feproof. 

JoppzRNOLE, The head. 


To Jos. To reprove or reprehend. Cambridge term. 


Jock, or CRo.Wo Y- -A DED Jock. A jeering appellation for 
a north · country ſeaman, particularly a collier; Jock being a 
common name, and crowdy the chief food, of the lower 
order of the people in Northumberland. 


To Jock, or Jocxum cLoy. To enjoy a woman. 


Jocxum Gag. A chamber-pot, jordan, looking-glafs, or 
member-mug. Cant, 


Jocc-rror. To keep on a jogg-trot ; to get on with a flow 
but regular pace. - | | 


Jounxy Bum. A he or jack aſs : ſo called by a lady that 
affected to be extremely polite and modeſt, who would not 


fay Jack becauſe it was vulgar, nor aſs becauſe it was inde- 
cent, 1 5 


Joixr. To hit a joint in carving, the operator muſt think of 
a cuckold. To put one's noſe out of joint; to rival one in 
the favour of a patron cr miſtreſs. 


Jol ur, or Jo.Ly Nos, The head. Tl lump your jolly nob 
for you; I'll give you a knock on the head. 


JolLy Dos. A merry facetious fellow; a bor vivant, who 
never flinches from his glaſs, nor cries to go home to bed. 


Jorrer Heap, A large head; metaphorically a ſtupid fel - 
low. | 


Jozvaix. A great blow, or ſtaff. I'Il tip him a jordain if I 
tranſnear ; i. e. I'll give him a blow with my ſtaff}, if I come 
near him. Cant. : 6 | 


Joxpdan: A chamber-pot. 
Joa un. A jug, or large pitcher, 
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Joszern. A wein great coat, Alſo, a ſheepiſh baſhfol | 
u 


young fellow: an alluſion to Joſeph who fled from Poti- 
phar's wife, You are Joſephus rex; you are jo-king, i. e. 
joking. 
Jowi. The cheek, Cheek by jowl; cloſe together, or cheek 


to cheek. 


Iaisn ArRICOTs, Potatoes, It is a common joke againſt the 
Iriſh veſſels, to ſay they are loaded with fruit and timber, 
that is, potatoes and broomſticks, Iriſh aſſurance ; a bold 
forward behaviour : as being dipt in the river Styx was for- 
merly ſuppoſed to render perſons invulnerable, fo it is ſaid 
that a dipping in the river Shannon totally annihilates baſh- 
fulneſs ; whence ariſes the ſaying of an impudent Iriſhman, 
that he has been dipt in the Shannon, | 


Irr18H Beauty, A woman with two black eyes. 
Ix isn Evipences, A falſe witneſs, 


Ixrsn LeGs. Thick legs, jocularly ſtyled the Iriſh arms. 
It is ſaid of the Iriſh women, that they have a diſpenſation 
from the Pope to wear the thick end of their legs down- 
wards. | 


Inisn Torlrs. Thieves who carry about pins, laces, and other 

lars wares, and under the pretence of offering their goods 

to ſale, rob houſes, or pilfer any thing they can lay hold 
of. 

Ixon, Money in general, To poliſh the king's iron with 
one's eyebrows; to look out of grated or priſon windows, 
or, as the Iriſhman expreſſed them, the iron glaſs windows, 
Iron doublet ; a priſon. See SToxns DouzrEr. ; 


Ion MONGER's SHoP. To keep an ironmonger's ſhop by the 
ſide of a common, where the ſheriff ſets one up; to be hanged 
in chains. Lron-bound; laced. An iron-bound hat; a filver- 
laced hat. 


IsLand. He drank out of the bottle till he ſaw the iſland : 
the iſland is the rifing bottom of a wine bottle, which ap- 
pears like an iſland in the centre, before the bottle is quite 


empty. 
ITcH4LANnD, or SCRATCHLAND. Scotland. 
Jvc. See Doug Jus. 
ny 2's Box. The engine for burning culprits in the hand. 
ant. 
JoxxvMm., A licence, 
JumBLzecuT Lane. A rough road or lane. 


Jume, 
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Jour. The jump, or dining-room jump; a ſpecies of robber 
effected by aſcending a ladder hank 6 a — lamp- li — 
againſt the houſe intended to be robbed. It is ſo called, be- 
cauſe, ſhould the lamp-lighter be put to flight, the thief who 
aſcended the ladder has no means of eſcape but that of jump- 
ing down, 

Jowrers, Perſons who rob houſes by getting in at the 


windows. Alſo a ſet of Methodiſts eftabliſhed in South 
Wales. | 


Juxierr Lectuat, A round ſcolding bout, 


Jury Lec. A wooden leg: allufion to a jury maſt, which is 


a temporary ſubſtitute for a maſt carried away by a ſtorm, or 
any other accident. Sc phraſe. 


Juxy MasT. A journiere maſt; i, e. a maſt for the day 0 
occaſion, | Sp og iS : 


JusT-ass, A punning appellation for a juſtice. 


Ivy Busn. Like an owl in an ivy buſh; a fimile for a 


meagre or weaſel-faced man, with a large wig, or very 
buſhy hair. ; 2 2 | 
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K ars. A picklock, *Tis a rum kate ; it is a cleyer 
picklock. Cant. 


KneL BuLLiss, Men employed to load and unload the coal 
_ veſſels. | | 


KEerLHAULING, A puniſhment in uſe among the Dutch ſea. 
men, in which, for certain offences, the delinquent is drawn 


once, or oftner, under the ſhip's keel; ludicrouſly defined, 


undergoing a great hard-ſhip, 
To Kr ET. To inhabit. Lord, where do you keep? i. e. 
where are your rooms? Academical phraſe. 


To Keeye ir up, To prolong a debauch. We kept it up 
—_ laſt night; metaphor drawn from the game of ſhuttle- 
* * 
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Krrrixc Curly, One who keeps a miſtreſs, as he ſuppoſes, | 
for his own uſe, but really for that of the public, 


Knrrert. A horſe. Welp. 
KerTer, Condition, order. Out of kelter ; out of order. 


Kemny's Morris, William Kemp, ſaid to have been the ori- 
inal Dogberry in Much ado about Nothing, danced a morris 
QO London to Norwich in nine days ; of which he printed 
the account, A. D. 1600, intitled, Kemp's Nine Days Won- 
der, &c. 


Krur's SHozs, Would I had Kemp's ſhoes to throw after 
you. Ben Jonſon. Perhaps Kemp+was a man remarkable 
for his good luck or fortune; throwing an old ſhoe, or ſhoes, 
after any one going on an important buſineſs, being by the 
vulgar deemed lucky. 


Krxn. A houſe. A bob ken, or a bowman ken; a well-fur- 
niſhed houſe, alſo a houſe that harbours thieves. Biting the 
ken; robbing the houſe. Cant. 


Kan MilLes, or KEN Cracker, A houſebreaker. Cant. 


KenT-STREET EjJecTMENT. To take away the ſtreet door: 
a method practiſed by the landlords in Kent-ſtreet, South- 
wark, when their tenants are above a fortnight's rent in. 
arrear. | 


Kerry SncunTy, Bond, pledge, oath, and keep the money. 


KeTcHy. Jack Ketch; a general name for the finiſhers of the 
law, or hangmen, ever ſince the year 1682, when the office 
was filled by a famous practitioner of that name, of whom 
his wife ſaid, that any bungler might put a man to death, 
but only her huſband knew how to make a gentleman die 
ſweetly, This officer is mentioned in Butler's Ghoſt, page 54, 
publiſhed about the year 1682, in the following lines: 

Till Ketch obſerving he was chous'd, 
And in his profits much abus'd, 

In open hall the tritute dunn d, 

To do his office, or refund, 


Mr. Ketch had not long been elevated to his office, for the 
name of his predeceſſor Dun occurs in the former part of 
this poem, page 29: 

For you. yourſelf to act ſquire Dun, 

Such ignom:ny ne'er ſaw the ſun, | 
The addition of « ſquire,* with which Mr, Dun is here dig- 
nified, is a mark that he had beheaded ſome ſtate criminal 
for high treaſon ; an operation which, according to cuſtom 
for time out of mind, has always entitled the operator to that 

dif- 
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diſtinction. The predeceſſor of Dun was Gregory Brandon, 
from whom the gallows was called the Gregorian tree, by 
which name it is mentioned in the prologue to Mercurius 
Pragmaticus, a tragi-comedy acted at Paris, &c. 1641: 


T his trembles unaer the black rod, and he 
Doth fear his fate from the Gregorian tree. 


Gregory Brandon ſucceeded Derrick. See Derrick. 


Kzrrrx Dxums. Cupid's kettle drums; a woman's breaſts, 
called by ſailors cheſt and bedding. 


KerTLE or Fish. When a — has perplexed his affairs 
in general, or any particular buſineſs, he 1s ſaid to have made 
a fine kettle of fiſh of it; 


KuajsaR. The worthy brethren of this order met, A. D. 
1749, at the Nag's Head, Tothill-ftreet, Weſtminſter. 


Kicks. Breeches. A high kick; the top of the faſhion. It 
is all the kick; it is the preſent mode. Tip us your 
kicks, we'll have them as well as your lour; pull off your 
breeches, for we muſt have them as well as your money. A 
kick; ſixpence. Two and a kick; half. a- crown. A kick 
in the guts; a dram of gin, or any other ſpirituous liquor. 
A kick up; a diſturbance, alſo a hop or dance. An odd 
kick in one's gallop ; a ſtrange whim or peculiarity. 


To Kick Tus BucxteT, To die. He kicked the bucket one 


day ; he died one day. 
Ki cxERA TOO. Dead. Negro word. 
Kicxs8naws. French diſhes ; corruption of quelque choſe. 
Kip. A child, . 


KipLay. Rogues who make it their buſineſs to defraud young 
apprentices, or errand-boys, of goods committed to. their 
charge, by prevailing on them to execute ſome trifling meſ- 
ſage, pretending to take care of their parcels till they come 
back; theſe are, in cant terms, ſaid to be on the kid lay. 


Kipptr, A foreſtaller: ſee Crocxer, Kidders are alſo 
perſons employed by the gardeners to gather peas. | 


Kippeys. Young thieves. 


Kippy Nieeess. Taylors out of work, who cut off the waiſt- 
coat pockets of their brethren, when croſs-legged on the 
board, thereby grabbling their bit. Cant, 


Kipnayeer. Originally one who ſtole or decoyed children 
or apprentices from their parents or maſters, to ſend them to 
the colonies ; called alſo ſpiriting: but now uſed for all re- 
cruiting crimps for the king's troops, or thoſe of the Eaſt 
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India company, and agents for indenting ſervants for the 
plantations, &c. | : 8 
Kipngy. Diſpoſition, principles, humour, Of a ſtrange 
kidney; of an odd or unaccountable humour. A man of a 

different kidney; a man of different principles. | 
KiLKENNY. An old frize coat. 


KIII Care CLun, The members of this club, Ryled alſo the 
Sons of Sound Senſe and Satisfaction, met at their fortreſs, 
the Caſtle-tayern, in Pater-noſter-row, 


KILI Devit. New ſtill-burnt rum. 
KILL PRiESsT. Port wine. 


To KIM BAw. To trick, cheat, or cozen; alſo to beat or to 
bully. Let's kimbaw the cull ; let's bully the fellow. To 
ſet one's arms a-kimbaw, vulgarly pronounced a-kimbo, 1s 
to reſt one's hands on the hips, keeping the elbows ſquare, and 
ſticking out from the body; an inſolent bullying attitude. 
Cant, 


Kincuin. A little child. Kinchin coes; orphan beggar boys, 
educated in thieving. Kinchin morts; young girls under 

the like circumſtances and training. Kinchin morts, or coes 
in ſlates ; beggars' children carried at their mothers' backs 
in ſheets. Kinchin cove; a little man. Cant. 


Kinc's Bay Barcain. One of the king's bad bargains; a 
malingeror, or ſoldier who ſhirks his duty, 


King's Heap Inn, or Chrom Inn, In NewcaTE- 
STREET. The priſon of Newgate. 

Kix Jonx's Men. He is one of king John's men, eight 
ſcore to the hundred; a ſaying of a little underſized man. 


Kine or Tar Gyes1ts, The captain, chief, or ringleader 
of the gang of miſrule ; in the cant language called alſo the 
upright man, | 

King's Pictures. Coin, money. 


Kixepom Come, He is gone to kingdom come; he is 
dead, | 


W The Kin of a large calf, in the language of the Exciſe- 
office, 5 


Kiss ming A-sk. An offer, as Fielding obſerves, very fre- 
quently made, but never, as he could learn, literally accept- 
ed. A kiſs mine a- ſe fellow ; a ſycophant. | 


Kissixe Cxusr. That part where the loaves have touched in 
the oven, | f 


Kir. A dancing-maſter: ſo called from his kit or cittern, a 
ſmall 
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ſmall fiddle, which daneing- maſters always carry about with 
them, to play to their ſcholars. The kit is likewiſe the 
whole of a ſoldier's neceſſaries, the contents of his knapſack : 
and is ũſed alſo to expreſs the whole of different commodities ; 
as, Here, take the ES kit; 1, e. take all. 


Kir-car CLuB. A ſociety of gentlemen, eminent for wit and 
learning, who in the reign of queen Anne and George I, 
met at a houſe kept by one Chriſtopher Cat. The portraits 
of moſt of the members of this ſociety were * by Sir 
an oa Kneller, of one fize ; thence ſtill called the kit-cat 

ze. 

Kircntx Pars te. Food, good meat roaſt or boiled. A 
little kitchin phyſic will ſet him up; he has more need of a 
cook than a doctor. | 


KirTLe PiTcuerinG. A jocular method of hobbling or 
bothering a troubleſome teller of long ſtories : this is done by 
contradifting ſome very immaterial circumſtance at the be- 
ginning of the narration, the objections to which being ſettled, 
others are immediately ftarted to ſome new particular of like 
conſequence ; thus impeding, or rather not ſuffering him to 
enter into, the main ſtory, Kittle pitchering is often rac- 
tiſed in confederacy, one relieving the other, by which the 
deſign is rendered leſs obvious. | a 


Kirrys. Effects, furniture ; ſtock in trade. To ſeize one's 
Kittys; to take his ſticks. 

Knack Suor. A toy-ſhop, a nick-nack-atory. 

KnayPtr's PoLt, A ſheep's head. Cart. 

Knave in Grain, A knave of the firſt rate: a phraſe bor- 
rowed from the dychouſe, where certain colours are ſaid to be 
in grain, to denote their ſuperiority, as being dyed with 
cochineal, called grain, Knave in grain is likewiſe a pun 
applied to a cornfactor or miller. 


Kx1car or THE BLAbE. A bully. | 


KnicaT or ThE Posr. A falſe evidence, one that is ready 
to ſwear any thing for hire. | — 


 Kn1GuT or THE RAINBOW. A footman: from the variety 
of colours in the liveries and trimming of gentlemen of that 
cloth. 


KnicaT of THE Road, A highwayman. 
Kn1GHT of THE SHEERS. A taylor. 


Kn1GHhT or THE THIMBLE, or Nx EZ DIEZ. A taylor or ſtay- 
maker, 
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KxicnT or THE Trtxcurtr. A great eater, 


Kn1icaT and Barrow Pic, more hog than gentleman. A 
ſaying of any low pretender to precedency, 


Knos, The head. See Nos. 


Kxocx. To knock a woman ; to have carnal knowledge of 
her. To knock off; to conclude : phraſe borrowed from 
the blackſmith. To knock under; to ſubmit, 


Knocx me Down. Strong ale or beer, ſtingo. 


Kor. A crew, gang, or fraternity, He has tied a knot 
with his tongue, that he cannot untie with his teeth; i. e. 
he is married. . 

Knowing Ox ES. Sportſmen on the turf, who, from experi- 
ence and an acquaintance with the jockies, are ſuppoſed to be 
in the ſecret, that is, to know the true merits or powers of 
each horſe ; notwithſtariding which it often happens that the 
knowing ones are taken in, 


KNnowLEDGE Box, The head. - 


KnvckLes. Pickpockets who attend the avenues to public 
places, to ſteal pocket-books, watches, &c. a ſuperior kind 
of pickpockets. To knuckle to; to ſubmit, 


To KxucxLs one's Wir g. To ſteal his handkerchief. 
KNUCKLE-DABs, or KNUCKLE-CONFOUNDERS, Ruffles, 


+ 
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Lack p Murrox. A proſtitute. cs 
Lacinc, Beating. T'll lace your jacket handſomely, 
Lavper., Jo go up the ladder to reſt; to be hanged. 
Lapy. A crooked or hump-backed woman. 


| Lapy or Easy VigtTue. A woman of the town, an impure, 
a proſtitute. * 


LavyBinDs, Light or lewd women. 


To 


L AR 
To Las. To drop behind, to keep back, Lag laſt ; the laſt 
of a company. | 
Laos. Water. Cant. Ee” b 
Lacs or-Dups, A buck of linen, | i 
Lain on THE SHELF, or Laid ur in LavexpeR, Pawned. 


To Laws, or LamBasre. To beat. Lamb pye; a beating: 
from lambo. 


Lams's Woot, Apples roaſted and put into ſtrong ale. 
LamBsxin Max. The judges: from their robes lined and 


bordered with ermine. 


Laxp. How lies the land? how ſtands the reckoning ? Who 
has any land in Appleby ? a queſtion aſked the man at whoſe _ 


door the glaſs ſtands long, or who does not circulate it in due 
time. 2 


Laxp Loyexs, or Land LUBRBEEVSV. Vagabonds lurking about 
the country, who ſubſiſt by pilfering. 


Land PitaTrs, Highwaymen, 


Lank SLEEVE, The empty fleeve of a one. armed man. A 
fellow with a lank ſleeve; a man who has loſt an arm. 


LaxsPRISaDo. One who has only two-pence in his pocket. 
Alſo a lance, or deputy corporal ; that is, one doing the 
duty without the pay of a corporal. Formerly a lancier, or 
horſeman, who being diſmounted by the death of his horſe, 

- ſerved in the foot, by the title of lanſpriſado, or /ancepe/ſato, 
a broken lance. 


LaxTHoRN-JawzD. Thin-viſaged : from their cheeks being 
almoſt tranſparent. Or elſe, lenten jawed ; 1. e. having the 
jaws of one emaciated by a too rigid obſervation of Lent. 


Dark lanthorn; a ſervant or agent at court, who receives a 
bribe for his principal or maſter, 


Lay. Butter-milk or whey. Cant. 


Laxegovers Fox MeppLEers. Ananſwer frequently given to 
children, or young people, as a rebuke for their impertinent 
curioſity, in inquiring what is contained in a box, bundle, or 
any other cloſed conveyance : 13 from a layover, or 
turnover, a kind of tart not baked in a pan, but made to 
contain the fruit by turning one end of the cruſt over tha 
other. Medlar tarts were probably ſo made in former 
times. | 

Lark. A boat. 


Larxxy Ducan's Eye Wares, Blacking: Larty Dugan was 
a famous ſhoe-black at Dublin, | 
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LaTcn, Let in. 


Latay. Thin, ſlender, A lathy wench; a girl ed as 
lender as a lath. | 


Larirar. A nick-name for an attorney: from the name of a 
e writ. 


LavexDER. Laid up in lavender; pawned. 


| Laven. To laugh on the wrong fide of the mouth; to cry. 


I'll make him laugh on the wrong (or t'other) fide of his 
mouth, 7 


Lauxchk. The delivery, or labour, of a pregnant woman; a 


crying out or groaning. 


Law. To give law to a hare; a ſporting term, ſignifying to 
give the animal a chance of eſcaping, by not ſetting on the 
dogs till the hare is at ſome diſtance ; it is alſo more figura- 


.. tively uſed for Living any one a chance of ſucceeding in a 
ſcheme or proj 


Lay. Enterpriſe, purſuit, or attempt: to be ſick of the lay. 

It alſo means a hazard, or chance: he ſtands a queer lay; i. e. 
he is in danger. Cant. | 

LaysTALL. A dan un about London, on which the ſoil 
brought from neceſſary houſes is emptied; or, in more tech- 

nical terms, where the old gold collected at weddings by the 
Tom t—d man, is ſtored. 


Lazy. As lazy as Ludlam's dog, who leaned againſt the wall 


” bark. As lazy as the tinker who laid down his budget to 
met,  . 


Lazy Max's Loap. Lazy people frequently take up more 
than they can ſafely carry, to ſave the trouble of coming a 
ſecond time. | 


LazyBones, An inſtrument like a pair of tongs, for old or. 
very fat people to take any thing from the ground without 
ſtooping. | 
Lear. To go off with the fall of the leaf; to be hanged : 
criminals in Dublin being turned off from the outſide of the 
priſon. by the falling of a board, propped up, and moving 
on a hinge, like the leaf of a table. 7ri4+ term. | 


To Leax. To make water. 


Lzeaxy. Apt to blab: one who cannot keep a ſecret is ſaid to 
be leaky, . 


LEAPING ovER THE Swonp. An ancient ceremonial ſaid to 
- conſtitute a military marria A ſword being laid down on 
the ground, the parties. to be married joined hands, when 


'L 1. C 
the corporal or ſerjeant of the company repeated theſe 


words: 
ay rogue, and jump whores 
And then you are married for evermore. 
Whereupon the happy couple jumped hand in hand over the 


ſword, the dram beating a ruffle; and the parties were ever 
after conſidered as man and wife. | 


LeasT in $S1cuT, To play leaſt in fight; to hide, out 
of the way, or make one's ſelf ſcarce. 558 


Lrarnzx. To loſe leather; to be galled with riding on 
horſeback, or, as the Scotch expreſs it, to be ſaddle Bek. 
To leather alſo means to beat, perhaps originally with a 

: I'll leather you to your heart's content. Leather- 
headed; ſtupid. Leathern conveniency ; term uſed by qua- 
kers for a ſtage-coach. _ 4 rags 

Lzzxy. On one's guard. See Pazny. 


LzyT-#anDzD Wire. A concubine: an alluſion to an ancient 1415 
German cuſtom, according to which, when a man married 1 
his concubine, or a woman greatly his inferior, he gave her g 
his left hand. . | 

Lec, To make a leg; to bow. To give leg-bail and land mY 
ſecurity ; to run away. To fight at the leg; to take udfair | 1 
advantages: it being held unfair by back-ſword players to 
ſtrike at the leg. To break a leg; a woman who has had a 

baſtard, js ſaid to have broken a leg. 


Lrccrrs. Sham leggers ; cheats who pretend to ſell ſmuggled 9 
goods, but in reality only deal in old ſhop-keepers or damaged = 


— 


LaxTEN Fax E. Spare diet. | 

LeTCH. A whim of the amorous kind, out of the common 
way. | 

Leyitz. A prieſt or parſon. 

To Lis. To lie together. Carr. 

Liss zor. A bed, Cant. 

LieBzN. A private dwelling-houſe. Cant, 

LiBxen. A houſe to lie in. Cart. 

To Lick. To beat; alſo to waſh, or to paint ſlightly over. 
I'll give you a good lick o' the chops ; I'll give you a good 
ſtroke or blow on the face, Jack tumbled into a cow t- d, 
and naſtied his beſt clothes, for which his father ſtept up, and 


licked him neatly,—T'll lick you! the dovetail to which is, 
If you lick me all over, you won't miſs . | 


8 Licks 


L 1 T 
Li1exsertrTLe, A paraſite, or talebearer, —©- ©? 
LI — To give 3 a lift; to aſſiſt, A g ng at a dead 
a} 8 54, NN to exceſs, — drink — ; Ho uk 
or raiſe one's elbow; tke ſame. 
Lirr. See SHOPLIFTER, &c. 
LirrER. A crutch. 
Lic, A bed. See LIs. 
LicaT Bos, A ſoldier of the light ates company. 
GHT-FINGERED. Thieviſh, apt to pilfer. _ 
LicaT-HeeLED. Swift in running. A light-heeled woltth ; 
one who is apt, by the flying up of her heels, to fall flat on 
ber back, a willing wenc 
LicHTMANS. The day, Cant, 
LicaTnING. Gin. 


LitievrTix . . Adiminutive man or woman: from Gulliver's 
Travels, written by Dean Swift, where an imaginary king- 
dom of dwark of that name is deſcribed. 


Litry Wairs. A chimney-ſweeper. 
Lins, Duke of limbs; a tall awkward fellow. 


Lins or Tur Law. An inferior or pettyfogging attorney. 
LinBo. A priſon, confinement. 


2 6.0owg A term for the att of coition between dog ind 
tc 


Linz or THE ONE AvuTtauor, A dram of brandy. 


Lixco, An outlandiſh lingo; a foreign tongue. 
The „ 9 the French language. f 


Linen Armourzrs. Taylors. 


Lion, To tip the lion; to ſqueeze the noſe of the party 
tipped, flat to his face with the thamb. To ſhew "the th lions 
and tombs ; to point out the particular curiofities of any 
place, to act the ciceroni : an alluſion to Weſtminſter Abbey, 
and the Tower, where the tombs and lions are ſnewn. A 
lion is alſo a name given by the gownſmen of Oxford to an 
inhabitant or yiſitor, t is a ſtanding joke among the oo 
wits to {end boys and conntry tolks, on the firſt of A 
the Tower-ditch, to ſee the lions waſhed. 


Liquor. To liquor one's boots ; to drink before a journey: 
among Roman atholics, to adminiſter the extreme unction. 


LiTTLE BakBaRY» Wapping, eee 
5 G LitTLE 
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TLrrris Banichts. A familiar appellation uſed to a little 


LierLY CLenoymay, A young chimney-ſweeper, 
Lirtie Easz, A ſmall dark cell in Guildhall, London, where 
diſorderly apprentices are confined by the city Chamberlain: 
it is called Tits Eaſe, from its being ſo low that a lad can- 
not ſtand upright in it. Ee | 
LirTTLE SNAKESMAN. A little boy who gets into a houſe 
through the ſink-hole, and then opens the door for his ac- 
complices: he is ſo called, from writhing and twiſting Ike a 
fnake, in order to work himſelf through the narrow paſſage. 
Live Lumztr, A term uſed by ſailors, to ſignify all landſ- 
men on board their ſhips. 3 2 


Live STocx, Lice or fleas. | 1 

Loar. To be in bad loaf; to be in a diſagreeable fituation, ot 
in trouble. 8 | 

Los. Going on the lob; going into a ſhop to get change for 
gold, and Stag donne ot the change. of 38 


Lon's Pound. A priſon. Dr. Grey, in his notes on Hudi- 
bras, explains it. to allude to one r Lob, a diſlenting 
a her, who uſed to hold forth when conventicles we 
prohibited, and had made himſelf a retreat by. means of a 
trap-door at the bottom of his pulpit. Once being purſued 
by the officers of juſtice, they followed him through divers 
ſubterraneous paſſages, till they got into a dark cell, from 
whence they could not find their way out, but calling to 
ſome of their companions, ſwore they had got into Lob's 
Pound. a Wi 
8 A large relaxed penis; alſo a dull inanimate fel - 
ow. R | , a r 
Losxin. A houſe to lie in; alſo a lodging. 
LonLoLLEy Boy. ' A nick name for the {i 's ſervant on 
board a man of war, ſometimes for the ſurgeon himſelt : 
- from the water-gruel preſcribed to the fick, which is called 
loblolley. | 


Losonian Socttiry. A fociety which wet at Lob Hall, ae. 
- = King and Queen, Norton Falgate, by order of Lob the 
Losscousz. A diſh much eaten at fea, compoſed of ſalt 
; —— onions, well peppered, and ſtewed to- 
gether. 5 2 | GE = 
LossrER. A nick name for a ſoldier : from the colour of his. 
| clothes. To boil one's lobſter; for a churchman to become 

N 8 2 a ſoldier; 
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a ſoldier : lobſters, which are of a bluiſh black, being made 
red by boiling. I will not make a lobſter-kettle of my ; 
a reply frequently made by the nymphs of the Point at 
Portſmouth, when requ by a ſoldier to grant him a 
favour. 

Lock. Character. He ſtood a queer lock; he bore but an 
indifferent character. A lock is alſo a buyer of ſtolen goods, 
as well as the receptacle for them, 

Lock HoseiTat. An hoſpital for venereal patients. 

Lock ur Hovse. A ſpunging houſe ; a public houſe kept by 
ſheriffs' offices, to which they convey the perſons they have 
arreſted, where they practiſe every ſpecies of impoſition and 
extortion with impunity. Alſo houſes kept by agents or 
crimps, who enliſt, or rather trepan, men to ſerve the Eaſt 
India or African Company as ſoldiers. | 

LoCKERAM-JawEeD. 'Thin-faced, or lanthorn- jawed. See 


LANTHOR N-JAWED. 
LocxsMiTh's DaucyTER, A key. | 
Locz., A watch. He filed a cloy of a loge, or ſcout ; he 
picked a pocket of a watch. See Scout, 


Locctantap. A blockhead, or ſtupid fellow. We three 
loggerheads be; a ſentence frequently written under two 
he and the reader by repeating it makes himſelf the third. 
A rhead is alſo a double-headed or bar ſhot of iron. To 
go to loggerheads ; to fall to fighting. 

Lott. Mother's loll ; a favourite child, the mother's dar- 
ling. g 222 / 8 

Lor Toncust. He has been playing a game at loll tongue; 
he has been ſalirated. fe rs ah 

LolLirors. Sweet lozenges purchaſed by children. 

To Lolror. To lean with one's elbows on a table. 

LoLLryoors A lazy, idle drone. 

> Fzxver, Sick of a lombard fever; i. e. of the 
idles. | | 

Loxnc, Great. A long price; a great price. 

Lone GarLery., Throwing, or rather trundling, the dice the 
whole length of the board. | 

Lone Meg. A jeering name for a very tall woman: from 
one famous in ſtory, called Long Meg of Weſtminſter, 

Lone Sua nk s. A long-legged perſon. 


Lone SxiLLinc. This among hackney coachmen, before the 
alteration 


L OR 


alteration in the fares, was from the Royal Exchange to che 
eaſt corner of Catherine ſtreet in the Strand. 


Long STomacn, A voracious appetite, 


LoxG-ToncutD. Loquacious, not able to keep a ſecret. He 
is as long-tongued as Granny: Granny was an idiot who 
could lick her own eye, See Granny. 7 | 

Loxc-winpep. A long-winded parſon; one who 
long, tedious ſermons, A long-winded paymaſter ; one who 
takes long credit. | 


Loo, For the good of the loo; for the benefit of the company 


or community. 
Loosy. An awkward, ignorant fellow. 


LookinG As ir ONE COULD NOT HELP ir. Looking like a 
ſimpleton, or as if one could not ſay boh ! to a gooſe. 


Looxinc-GLass, A chamber pot, jordan, or member mug. 
Loox, or Lovr. A country bumkin, or clown. 
LooxsLATE. Thirteen pence halfpenny, 


LooyrmoLe. An opening, or means of eſcape. To find a 
loophole in an act of parliament; 1, e. a method of evad. 
ing it. 

Lor-sipzp. Uneven, having one {ide larger or heavier than 
the other: boys' paper Kites are often ſaid to be lop-ſided. 


To Lor z. To leap, to run away, He loped down the dan - 
cers ; he ran down ſtairs. 


Loxp. A crooked or hump-backed man. Theſe unha 
people afford great ſcope for vulgar raillery ; ſuch as, « Did 
© you come ſtraight from home? if ſo, you have got con- 
« foundedly bent by the way.“ Don't abuſe the gemman,* 
adds a by-ſtander, he has been groſsly inſulted already; 
« don't you ſee his back's up? Or ſome one aſks him if the 
ſhow is behind; © becauſe I ſee, adds he, © you have the 
drum at your back.“ Another piece of vulgar wit is let 
looſe on a deformed perſon : If met by a party of ſoldiers on 
their march, one of them obſerves that that gentleman is on 
his march too, for he has got his knapſack at his back. It 
is ſaid in the Britiſh Apolſſo, that the title of Lord was firſt 

iven to deformed perſogs in the reign of Richard III. from 
Gras perſons labouring under that misfortune being created 
peers by him; but it js more probably derived from the 
Greek word Rog doc, crooked, 


Loxp MansFitELy's Tetra. The chevaux de frize round 
the top of the wall of the King's Bench priſon, 


Lov Ee 


L UM 
Lovs-BecorTay C. A baſtard, 


Lounce. A loitering place, or gofliping ſhop. 


Lovsz. A gentleman's companion. He will never louſe | a 
grey head of his own ; he will never live to be old. 


Loves Bac, A black bag worn to the hair or wig. 


Lovsz Hovsz. The round houſe, cage, or any other place of 
. confinement. 


Lousz Lavvzr, A ſtitch fallen in a ſtocking. 
Louse LAN D. Scotland. x 
Lovss Trxar. A ſmall-toothed comb. 

Lour. A clumſy ſtupid fellow. 

Low Pap. A footpad, 


Low Tip, or Low Ware When there is no a * a 
man's pocket. 


Lowzz. Money. Cant. 


Lusztx. An awkward fellow: a name given by ſailors to 
landſmen. 


Luck, or Goop Luck. To tread in a krreverence, to "4 


- bewrayed: an alluſion to the proverb, Sh-tt-n luck is good ; 
luck. 


Luop's BULwARK., Ludgate priſon. 

Loss. Ears or wattles, See WATTLES. 

LuLtLany CRHEAT. An infant. Cant. 

LuLiies, Wet linen. Cast. 

EvyLLyY PariGGers. Thieves who ſteal wet Bus Cant. 
ELums, Too much. 


Lvnvun. Live lumber ; ſoldiers or paſſengers on board a 
+ ſhip are ſo called by the failors. 
Lumszs Taoor, A club or ſociety of citizens of London, 


To Lumy. To beat; alſo to include a number of articles 
under one head. 


To Lumye Tas Licatztr, To be tranſported, 


| Lumezsrs. Perſons who contract to unload ſhips ; alſo thieves 


— lurk about wharfs to pilfer goods from ſhips, lighters, 


Evan, Great. A Ry, . a great quan- 
tity for the money, a ba has got a lumpin 


: pennyworth ; . fad of a — vhs marries a 2 
woman. | F 


Lun, 


L X E 
| Lux. Harlequin. | 8 


Loncn. To be left in the lurch; — by ont 
— confederates or party, to be left in a ſcrape, 


Luxcazp. Thoſe who loſe a game of whiſt, without ſcoring 
_ five, are ſaid to be lurche d. 


Lozcure. A * of the law; E bow baili, or his 
etter, 


Luakixs. Manor, watches, rings, or ooher er moveable. 
Lusn, Strong beer. | | 
Lys, Chamber lye ; urine, 


. A 


A An Italian paſte ks of flour and 
Alſo a fop: which name aroſe from a club, called the 
caroni Club, inſtituted by ſome of the moſt dreſſy travelled 
7 1 about town, who led the faſhions ; whence a man 
oppiſhly. dreſſed, was 2 a member of that club, and 
by contraction ſtyled a Maccaroni. 1 


Macs. The mace is a rogue aſſuming the character of a gen- 
tleman, or opulent tradeſman, who under that appearance de- 
frauds workmen, by borrowing a watch, or, other piece of 
goods, till one that he beſpeaks is done. Cant, 


Macnines. Mrs, Philips's ware, See Cundun. 


MackxerteL. A bawd: from the French magzere/. Mackerel- 
backed ; long-backed, 


Map Tou, or Tom or Bevtan, otherwiſe an Abram Man. 
A rogue that counterfeits madneſs, Cant. 


- Mapam. A kept madam ; a kept miſtreſs. 
Manam Ran. A whore, Cant, 

Map. Stolen. Cant. 

Mapecs. The private parts of a woman. 
Mabper Culrs. Sodomites. Cant, 


Maccor 


M AR 

Maccor Bora: A tallow-chandler. 

Maceorry. Whimſical, capricious. 

MaxomerTan Gaul. Coffee: becauſe formerly uſed chiefly 
by the Turks. 

Matpzx Ses810ns. A ſeſſions where none of the priſoners 
are capitally convicted. | 

Maxs. A halfpenny. Cant. | 


Maxx Wz1cuT, A ſmall candle: a term applied to a little 
lender man. 


Mar1inctror, A military term for one who, under pretence 
of ſickneſs, evades his duty. 


Malix, or Mauri. A general name for a cat; alſo a 

- parcel of rags faſtened to the end of a ſtick, to clean an oven; 
alſo a figure ſet up in a garden to ſcare the birds ; likewiſe 
an awkward woman. 

MALKXINTRASH. One in 2 diſmal garb. 


Maruszr Nosz, A red pimpled ſnout, rich in carbuncles 


and rubies. 


MaLTouT. A nick name for a marine, uſed by ſailors and 
ſoldiers of othe: corps: probably a corruption of matelot, the 
French word for a ſailor. n | 

Man or Tyt Town. A rake, a debanchee. 

Man or THe Tury. A horſe racer, or jockey. 


Ma notuveriInG THe ArosTLEs, Robbing Peter to pay 
Paul, i. e. borrowing of one man to pay another. 


Man Txayr. A woman's commodity. 


Manu - ming Liquors prepared from materials of Engliſh 
growth. 

Mank's Nxsr. He has found a mare's neſt, and is laughing 
at ba eggs; ſaid of one who laughs without any apparent 
cauſe. | ; | 

Marctry PraTER, A hen. Cant, 

MazinaTeD. Tranſported to ſome foreign plantation. 


Marine Orrices. An empty bottle: marine officers being 
held uſeleſs by the ſeamen, Sea wit, | 


Marxriace Music. The ſqualling and crying of children, 

Marxr1zp, Perſons chained or handcuffed tegether, in order 
to be conveyed to 3. or on board the lighters for tranſ. 
portation, are in cant language ſaid to be married 
together, 


MakROw 


1 * M E L. 


% TY "Pb. ? oo * " 


5 


. Boxks. The. knees. To — any one down — | 
his marrow bones; to make him beg pardon on his knees: 


| Fa ſome derive this from Mary's bones, 1, e. the bones bent in 
© honour of the Virgin Mary but this ſeems rather far-fetched. 
Mlarrow bones and cleavers; principal inſtruments in the 
#*5 band of rough muſic : theſe are generally performed on by 
| _ butchers,” on marriages, elections, riding N and 
other public or joyous occaſions, , a 


9 > "MazriNer, A military term for a ſtrict diſeiphnarian: from 
ttzthe name of a French genera), famous for reſtoring military 


* penn to the French army. He firſt * the 4 


French infantry, and regulated their method of encamp- 
ment: he was killed at the ſiege of Doelbourg 1 in the year 
2 16771. + 


Ma 50N ' Mau. A ſham ſore * the elbow, to counter- RR 


2 


+ 
ha. 


8. 4 
* 
5%. 


feit a broken arm by a fall from a ſcaffold, > 
Maerz or THE MNT. A gardener, * 
*MasTEx or THE ROLLS. A baker. * 
| Magren or Tre WarxproBe, One who pawns' his clothes to 4% 5 


=, purchaſe liquor. 


e 7 ofa Crying drunk: perhaps from Mary Mig. 


os © Marzimoniar Pract-maxmn, The Lugar-fick, © or arbor 2 


= dalene, called Maudlin, who is always painted in tears. i * 
Mavrzp. Extremely drunk, or ſoundly beate. 
Mauxpkzixe BroTH. Scolding. S ** , 
Mat NDbIxG. Aſking or begging. Cant, . 2 5 2 
Mawxss. A vulgar flattern. * n 

* — Wy 
Meta gur, A 2 compoſition, fulkcient to provoke — 8 
vomiting. = N 1 N * W. 5 * EY: 
May Br Es. May — don' t fly all the year long; an anſwer 3 GS 
"= to any one who prefaces a propoſition with, It may be. RE. 
_MraLy-woutnarD. Over modeſt or backward i in ſpeech. 10 * 


3, Mraz. A fruit, vulgarly called an open a- ſe; of Which it 


of * is more truly than delicately ſaid} that it is never ripe fill it vt) x 8 
WF. is as rotten as a t—d; and then 1 it 1s not worth a ft. = r AE 


a Moc. Guineas. We forked the rum cull's meggs. to the 2 
tune of fifty; we picked the amr — pocket of full lr > 
8 guineas. Cant. Wy >. 4 
— ET ” 97% 8 4 2 ; af 
Merrow. Almoſt don. 2 V 15 
0 . | © 9 S 
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To Meir. To ſpend. Will you melt a borde ? will you 
ſpend a ſhilling? The cull melted a couple of decuſſes upon 
us; the gentleman ſpent a couple of crowns upon us. Cart, 


MemBtr Muc. A chamber pot. 


Mr x or Kent. Men born eaſt of the river Medway, who are 
ſaid to have met the Conqueror in a body, each carrying a 
green bough in his hand, the whole appearing like a moving 
wood ; and thereby obtaining a confirmation of their ancient 
privileges. The inhabitants of Kent are divided into Kentiſh 
Men and Men of Kent. Alſo a ſociety held at the Fountain 
Tavern, Bartholomew Lane, A. D. 1743. 


Macuslans. A convivial ſociety held in London. 
Maxis. Counterfeit hair for women's privy parts. See Bai- 
ley's Did. a 

- Mzax x Anvaew, or Mr. Merxyman., The jack pudding, 


jeſter, or zany of a mountebank, uſually dteſſed in a party- 
coloured coat, 


MrxRY-UICOTT EN. A baſtard, 
Mzssjonx. A Scotch pre ſbyterian teacher or parſon. 
Mrs8MaTEz. One who eats at the ſame meſs, companion, or 
__ comerade. 
Marrig. The ſemen To fetch mettle ; the act of ſelf pol - 
lution. Mettle is alſo figuratively uſed for courage. 8 
MeTTLEso0ME.: Bold, courageous. 
Micnaret, Hip, Michael, your head's on fire. See Hye. 
Mipsnieman's WaTCH axb Chain, A ſheep's heart and 
5 pluck. | 
M˖ircn Cow, One who is eaſily tricked out of his property: 
/ a term uſed by gaolery, for priſoners who have money and 
bleed freely. 
Milx axp WaTtsr, Both ends of the buſk. 
To Milk ru Piczon. To endeavour at impoſſibilities. 
Mitt. A chifel. 


To Miti. To rob; alff to break, beat out; or kill, PII mill 

your glaze; I'll beat out your eye. To mill a bleating 
cheat; to kill a ſheep. To mill a ken; to rob a houſe, 'To 
mill doll; to beat hemp in Bridewell. Cant. 


Mitt Lay. To force open the doors of houſes in order to 
rob them. Cant. 


MirIlLIER. A murderer, 


M1ne 


NM 
Mins A-sz on a Banvsox. An anſwer to the offer of any 


thing inadequate to the purpoſe for which it is wanted, juſt 
as a bandbox would be if uſed for a ſeat. 


Mine Uncis' s. A pawnbroker's ſhop; alſo a neceſſary houſe. 
Carried to mine uncle's; pawned. New-married men are 
alſo ſaid to go to their uncle, when they leave their wives 
ſoon after the honey moon. 


MixikIx. A Little man or woman: alſo the ſmalleſt ſort of 
pin. | 


| Minox Cuaroy, Yonng chimney ſweepers. 
Mint, Gold. A mint of money; common phraſe for a large 
Y 1 


ſum. 


Miscatgr. A man ed with miſchief, i. e. a man with h 
his wife on his back. 


Mis#. A ſhirt, ſmock, or ſheet. Cant. 
Misn Torr Ex. A coat, or petticoat. 
Miss. A miſs or kept miſtreſs; a harlot, 
Miss Laycocx. The monoſyllable. 


Mir. A nick name for a cheeſemonger : from the ſmall in- 
ſect of that name found in cheeſe. 


Mix MeTaL. A filverſmith, 

MoasB1TEs, Bailiffs, or Philiftines. 

Mos, or Map, A wench, or harlot, 

Mosp1iuity. The mob: a ſort of oppoſite to nobility. 

Mon aun. A man in the civil line, a townſman, or tradeſman: 
a 2 term, from the mohair buttons worn by perſons of | 
thoſe deſcriptions, or any others not in the army, the buttons 
of military men being always of metal: this is generally uſed 


as a term of contempt, meaning a bourgeois, tradeſman, or 
mechanic. 


MoisTY, Half, but vulgarly uſed to fignify a ſhare or par: 
tion: as, He will come in for a ſmall moiety. 


Mort. A whore. | * 4 


Moll Prarrx's Gig, A rogering bout. 


Morr Tuoursox's Makx, M. F. i. e empty: as, Take 
away this bottle, it has Moll Thompſon's mark upon it. | 


Mor.Ly, A Miſs Molly; an effeminate fellow, a ſodomite. 
Monxvay, Saint Monday, See SALNT. 


Ti Mos; 


4 


_ 


N. 
i * 2 


\\ £ x: Fl & =Y * 1 * 

1 Moxz v. A girl's private parts, commonly * to little ® 
| children: as, Take care, Miſs, or you will ſhew you 
| , 4 


| money. 4 | . 
Monzy DroyyeRs. Cheats who drop motley, which they 
pretend to find juſt before ſome country lad; and by way of 
0 iving him a ſhare of their good luck, entice him into a pub- 
fie houſe, where they and their confede rates cheat or rob him 

of what money he has about him. | 


Monezst. A hanger on among cheats, a ſpunger; alſo a 
child whoſe father and mother are of different countries. 


Moxxs anp Friars, Terms uſed by printers : monks are 
ſheets where the letters are blotted, or printed too black ; 


type, which are thcrefore white or faint. 


Monxey. To fuck the monkey; to ſuck or draw wine, or 
ada any other liquor, privately out of a caſk, by means of a ſtraw, 
or ſmall tube. Monkey's allowance; more kicks than half- 


3 


is legs? vulgar wit on a bad horſeman. 
- MonosyYLLABLEe. A woman's commodity. 


Moox Cuxs:r. A link-boy : link-boys are ſaid to curſe the 
: moon, becauſe it renders their aſſiſtance unneceſſary ; theſe 


a 


4 2 gentry frequently, under colour of lighting paſſengers over 


5 ennels, or through dark paſſages, aſſiſt in robbing them. 
Cant. 1 25 | 
"= Moox-tved Hex, A ſquinting wench. 


Moon Mex. Gypſies. 

Moon RAK As. Wiltſhire men: becauſe it is ſaid that ſome 
men of that county, ſeeing the reflection of the moon in a 
> _ pond, endeayoured to pull it out with a rake. | 


ZZ” nothing. The white brandy ſmuggled on the coaſts of Kent 


3 

called moonſhine. 

Mor. A kind of annual fair in the weſt of England, where 
farmers uſually hire their ſervants, 

Mor p. Stupid, melancholy for want of ſociety. 

Sf ors: v. A doudy, or homely woman. 

**MorsQueezer. A maid ſervant, particularly a houſe maid, 

Mor ussgs. Money. | 


? % 
4 * 
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-»* friars, thoſe letters where the ink has failed touching the 


1 Who put that monkey on horſeback without tying 


Mt. .* . 2 
Moons nIN E. A matter or mouthful of moonſhine; a trifle, 


and Suſſex, and the gin in the north of Yorkſhire, are alſo 


* 


e M O W = 

* IEY e 

: ee This wine has but one fault, and that is, it is 

>=. more-iſh : i. e. more of it is wanted, or there 3 is too little of © * 
it. | . 

Moa. A brown bill, or kind of — formerly carried 

by watchmen; corruption of more, _ or * and 
glave, blade. 9 


Moxkis. Come, morris off; dance off, or get you gone: allu- 
ſion to morris, 1. e. moriſco, or mooriſh dancing. 9 


Mor. A woman or wench; alſo a yeoman's daughter. To 
be taken all-a-mort ; to be confounded, ſurpriſed, or motion- 
leſs through fear. 


Moses. To ſtand Moſes ; a man is ſaid to ſtand Moſes when 
he has another man's baſtard child fathered upon bim, and wo 


* 


is obliged by the pariſh to maintain it. i 
Moss. A cant term for lead, becauſe both are found on the 
tops of buildings. 2 
Moss v Face. The mother of all ſaints. 6 a * 
Mor. A girl, or wench. See Mon r. . 2 


ho MoTHrer, or THE MotTHter. A bawd. Mother Abbe the 
ſame. Mother midnight ; a midwife, Mother in law's bit; 
25 a ſmall piece, mothers in law being ſuppoſed not apt to over- 


load the ſtomachs of their huſbands children. * 
Mor RRR or ALL SainTs, The monoſy llable. 
MoTHER or ALL Souls. Ihe ſame. * 
MoTHER OF THE Maps. A bawd. 2 


Movcuerts. Small patches worn by ladies : from the F oY 
word mouches, 


MoveaBLes, Rings, watches, or any toys of value. | 

Mousx. To ſpeak like a mouſe in a cheeſe ; i. e. faintly or 
indiſtinctly. | þ r 
Mouse rar. The parſon's mouſetrap ; the Nate of matri- 
mony. 


Mourg. A noiſy fellow. Mouth half cocked ; one gaping 
, and ſtaring at every thing he ſees, To make any one Wack „ 
| on the wrong or t'other fide of his mouth; to make him ery x 

or grieve. | 


To Mow. A Scotch word for the act of 1 


Mow Hzarex. A drover: from their frequent leeping on bay 
mows. Cant. , 


Mower, A cow. 


Muck, * 


e MU RX. 
Mucx. Money; alſo dung. 


Mvuckxwokm. A miſer. 
Muckxinper, A child's handkerchief tied to the fide, 


Mop. A fool, or thick-ſculled fellow; alſo, among printers, 
the ſame as dung among journeymen taylors. See Du nc. 

Mop Larx. A hog. 

Murr. The private parts of a woman, To the well wearing 
of your muff, mort; to the happy conſummation of your 
marriage, girl; a health. 

Murrrixe CnRAT. A napkin, : 

8 3. The ſect or diſciples of Lodowick Mug- 
gleton. L | 

 MuLticxuss, Sick of the mulligrubs with eating chopped 
hay; low-ſpirited, having an imaginary ſickneſs, 

Mum. An interjection ditecting ſilence. Mum for that; I 
ſnall be ſilent as to that. As mute as Mumchance, who was 
hanged for ſaying nothing; a friendly reproach to any one 
who ſeems low-ſpirited and ſilent. | 

Munchaxcz. An ancient game like hazard, played with 
dice: probably ſo named from the ſilence obſerved in playing 
at it, 

Mum GLass. The monument erected on Fiſh-ſtreet Hill, 
London, in memory of the great fire in 1666. 

Mun A SypAkrRow. A cruel ſport praftiſed at wakes and 
fairs, in the following manner : A cock ſparrow whoſe wings 
are clipped, is put into the crown of a hat; a man havin 
his arms tied behind him, attempts to bite off the ſparrow's 
head, but is generally obliged to defiſt, by the many pecks 
and pinches he receives from the enraged bird, 

MummMtr. The mouth, 


Muwyeess. Originally beggars of the genteel kind, but ſince 
uſed for beggars in general. | | 
| Mumyetss Hal. An alehouſe where beggars are harboured, 


Muxnuncvus. Bad or rank tobacco: from mor4ongo, a Spaniſh 
word ſignifying tripes, or the uncleaned entrails of a beaſt, 
full of filth. | 
Mons. The face, or rather the mouth: from the German 
word mund, the mouth. Toute his muns ; look at his face, 
MunsTtea PLuUms. Potatoes. 1ri/h. 


Mvzvzs. He looked like God's revenge againſt murder; he 
looked angrily, | 


+ 


Mu$HRoOOM, 


M Y R 


Mus#Ro0M. A perſon or family ſuddenly raiſed to riches and 
eminence ; an alluſion to that fungus, which ſtarts up in a 
night. 1 | Se 

Moste. -The watch-word among highwaymen, fignifying the 
perſon is a friend, and muſt paſs unmoleſted. Muſic is alſo 

an Iriſh term, in toſſing up, to expreſs the harp ſide, or re- 
verſe, of a farthing or . oppoſed to the head. 


Mur. An undertaker's ſervant, who ſtands at the door of a 


perſon lying in ſtate: ſo named from being ſuppoſed mute 
with grief. | | % 


MuTTox-HeaDeD. Stupid. 

MvuTTox Moxa. A man addicted to wenching. 
Muzzuz. A beard, 

MynT. See Mir. 
Myzm1ipoxs, The conſtable's aſfiſtants, watchmen, &c. 


N AN 


a Nas, or Nas Char. A hat. Penthouſe nab; a large 
hat, 

To Naz. To ſeize, or catch unawares. To nab the teize ; 
to be privately whipped. To nab the ſtoop; to ſtand in the 
pillory. To nab the ruſt; a jockey term for a horſe that 

comes reſtive. To nab the ſnow ; to ſteal linen left out to 
bleach or dry. Cant. 
Nas GirDrs, or Nos GiRDER. A bridle. 


Nack. To have a nack; to be ready at any thing, to have 2 
turn for it. | | 
Nack. Ingenious. 


Nailep. Secured, fixed, He offered me a decus, and 1 5 


nailed him; he offered me a crown, and I ſtruck or fixed 
him. | : 


Nanny Hovse, A brothel, 


1 
* 


To 
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of 
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To 3 To cheat at dice by ſecuring one chance, "Alſo 


to catch che venereal r 2 ve *. it; you are inge 
— fected. 8 * 


aPPING. To take any one napping ; i i.e, to come upon him 
unexpectedly, to find him aſleep: as, He caught him nap-, 
ping, as Morſe caught his mare. 


e The head; alſo a cheat or thief. 


4 


> Nasx, or Nas xkxIx. 


* 


Narren or Nays. A ſheep ſtealer. Cart. K * 
Narry Aux. * ale. 2 
A priſon or pride well. The new naſk * 


Clerkenwell bridewell. Tothil- fields naſk ;- the bridewell at 
Tothill- fields Cant. 


Nariox. An abbreviation of damnation: a . 6 term 
uſed in Kent, Suſſex, and the adjacent counties, for very, 
Nation good; very good. A nation long way; a very long way. 


Natty Laps. Young thieves or pickpockets. Cant. 


Narux AL. A miſtreſs, a child; alſo an idiot. A natural ſon : | 


or daughter; a love or merry-hegotten child, a baſtard, 


Nax Worn. A bye-word, a proverb. 


"Nazarxtexe Fog E Tor. The foretop of a wig de in imita- 
e 


. by. 
* 


tion of Chriſt's head of hair, as repreſente 


by the painters 
and ſculptors. 


* 
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A 
Nazy. Drunken. Nazy cove or mort; a drunken rogue or } | 


harlot. Nazy nabs ; drunken coxcombs. 


Nas, or Nis. The bill of a bird, and the lit of! a pen. 2 


Figuratively, the face and mouth of a woman; as, She holds 
up her neb; ſhe holds up her mouth to be kifſed. 


"Neck STamyer, The boy who collects the pots belonging | 


Nrcx Weep. Hemp. * 
15 Nip Point. A ſharper. n 4 
7 Nrelickr. A woman's undreſſed gown, vulgarly termed a, 


to an alehouſe, ſent out with beer to private houſes, | 


 Nxcx VERSE. Formerly the perſons claiming the benefit of 
clergy were obliged to read a verſe in a Latin manuſcript + 


% 


** 


pfalter ; this ſaving them from the gallows, was termed their 


neck verſe : it was the firſt verſe of the fifty-firſt pſalm, 


-» Miſerere mei, &Cc. 


neggledigee. — 


. Nacho. A black a- moor: figuratively uſed for a ſlave. I' 1 
be no man's negro; I will be no man's flave, 


LACS 
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Nrczoxs Habs. Brown loaves delivered to the ſhips in 
ordinary. 


NeTTLED. Teized, provoked, out of temper. He or ſhe has 
piſſed on a ale ſaid of one who is peeviſh or out of 
temper. 

New CoLLtce STupexTs, Golden ſcholars, filver bache - 
lors, and leaden maſters. 


New Daor. The ſcaffold uſed at Newgate for hangi 
minals ; which dropping down, leaves them ſuſpen ed. B 
this improvement, the uſe of that vulgar vehicle, a . 1s 
entirely left off. 


NawIicur. One of the new light; a methodiſt. 


Newcarte Bird, A thief or ſharper, frequently caged in 
Newgate. 


Nrwearr Soticiror, A pettyfogging and roguiſh attorney, 
who attends the gaols to aſſiſt 2 — evading juſtice. : 


To Nick. To win at dice, to hit the mark juſt in the nick 
of time, or at the critical moment. 


Nick. Old Nick; the Devil. 


Nicx Name. A name given in ridicule or contempt : from 
the French nom de nigue. Nigque is a movement o the head 
to mark a contempt for any perſon or thing, 


Nick Nix xv. A ſimpleton. 


Nickix, Nix xx, or Nizzv. A ſoft fimple fellow ; alſo a 
diminutive of Iſaac, 


Nicknack?. Toys, baubles, or curioſities. 
NicxNackaToRY. A toyſhop. 


NrcxvmPoor, or NincumPeoor, A fooliſh fellow; alſo one 
who never ſaw his wife's . 


Nirrrxwarry FELLOw, A trifler. 


Nis. The clippings of mcney, Nigging ; dlivpiog. Nig: 
ler; a clipper. Cant. 


N1ccoring. Cutting awkwardly, trifling; alſo accompanying 
with a woman. 


Nic ur MacisTaaTe, A conſtable, 


N1efTinGals. A ſoldier who, as the term is, fings out at 
the halberts, It is a point of honour in ſome regiments, 
among the grenadiers, never to cry out, or become night- 
ingales, whiltt under the 1 of the cat of nine tails; 
to avoid which, they chew a bullet, a. 


U' N1iGHTMAN, 
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Nicuruav. One whoſe buſineſs it is to empty, neceſſary 
houſes in London, which is always done in the night : the 
operation is called a wedding. See WeppixG, 


Nioir. A fool: ſeemingly a corruption and contraction of 
the words an idiot, 


N1romexoo, A very ſilly fellow. 


To Nim, To ſteal or pilfer: from the German nenen, to 
take. Nim a togeman ; ſteal a cloak, 


NimGcimMER. A phyſician or ſurgeon, particularly thoſe who 
cure the venereal diſeaſe. 


Nine Lives. Cats are ſaid to have nine lives, and women ten 
cats lives. 


Nixx SaiLLInGs. Corruption of nonchalance, 

Nixxy, or NI N NT HAMMER. A ſimpleton. 

Nir. A cheat. Bung nipper; a cutpurſe. 

N1e Carese, A nick name for the purſer of a ſhip : from 
thoſe gentlemen being ſuppoſed ſometimes to nip, or dimi- 
niſh, the allowance of the ſeamen, in that and every other 
article. It is alſo applied to ſtingy perſons in general. 

Nieetr«inN. A ſmall meaſure. 

Nrers. The ſheers uſed in clipping money. 

NrtT SqQueeGER, i. e. SQUERZER, A hair-dreſſer. 

No carcay No Havy. If { am not caught, I cannot be 
hurt. Negro ſaying. 

Noz. The head. 

Nos Tuareuxx. A peruke- maker. 

Nock. The breech ; from mock, à notch. 

Noc xx Boy. A dull ſimple fellow. 


Nop. He is gone to the land of nod; he is aſleep. 
NepoLis. The head, 


Noppy. A fimpleton or fool. Alſo a kind of low cart, with 
a ſeat before it for the driver, uſed in and about Dublin. in 
the manner of a hackney coach : the fare is juſt half that of 
a coach, for the ſame diſtance ; ſo that for ſixpence one may 
have a ſet down, as it is called, of a mile and a half, and 

frequently a tumble down into the bargain : it is called a 
noddy from the nutation of its head. Knave noddy ; the 
old-faſhioned name for the knave of trumps. 


Norxzs. A ninny, or fool. John-a-Nokes and Tom-a-Stiles; 
two honeſt peaceable gentlemen, repeatedly ſet together — 
| G 
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the ears by lawyers of different denominations : two fictitious 
names formerly uſed in law proceedings, but now very ſel- 
dom, having for ſeveral years paſt been ſupplanted by two 
other honeſt peaceable gentlemen, namely, John Doe and 
Richard Roe. 

NoL:t. Old Noll; Oliver Cromwell. 


Nox-con. A nonconformiſt, preſbyterian, or any other diſ- 
ſenter. 


Noxs-s8Ucn, One that is unequalled : frequently applied 
ironically, | 

NoxsE NST. Melting butter in a wig. 

Noozznr. Married, hanged. 

Norz. A blow: as, I took him a nope on the coſtard. 

Nokrolx Caron. A red herring. | 


Nox Fork DUMPLinNG, A nick name, or term of jocular re- 


proach to a Norfolk man ; dumplings being a favourite food 
in that county, 


Non ru ALLERTONS. Spurs; that place, like Rippon, being 
famous for making them. 


NorTHUMBERLAND. Lord Northumberland's arms; a black 
eye: ſo called in the laſt century. | 


Norway NeCxLOTH. The pillory, uſually made of Norway 
fir. 


Nos e. As plain as the noſe on your face; evidently to be 
ſeen. He is led by the noſe; he is governed. To follow one's 
noſe; to go ſtrait forward. To put one's noſe out of joint; 
to rival one in the favour of any perſon. To make a bridge 
of any one's noſe; to paſs by him in drinking. To noſe a 
ſtink; to ſmell it. He cut off his noſe to be revenged of his 


face; ſaid of one who, to be revenged on his neighbour, has 


materially injured himſelf, 
To Nos x. To bully, 5 


Nos Bac, A bag faſtened to the horſe's head, in which the 
ſoldiers of the cavalry put the oats given to their horſes ; 


whence the ſaying of, I ſee the noſe bag in his face; i. e. he 


has been a private man, or rode private. 
Nose GENT. A nun. 


Nosrauu. A medicine prepared by particular perſons only, 


a quack medicine. 
Noreu. The private parts of a woman. DEE” 
Note, He changed his note; he told another fort of a ſtory. 
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Norzix. The noſe of a man or woman. 
Nuss. The neck; alſo coition. 


NuzB1xnc, Hanging. Nubbing cheat; the gallows. Nubbing 
cove; the hangman. Nubbing ken; the ſeflions houſe, 


Nuss. Anendearing word: as, My dear nug ; my dear love. 


Nuccixc Darss. An out-of-the-way old-faſhioned dreſs, or 
rather a looſe kind of dreſs, denoting a courteſan, 


NvuccineG Hovss, A brothel. 
To Nuit. To beat: as, He nulled him heartily. 
NumBzrs. To conſult the book of numbers; a term uſed in 


the Houſe of Commons, when, inſtea of anſwering or con- 
futing a preſſing argument, the miniſter calls for a diviſion, 
i. e. puts the matter to the vote. 


Nuusscurr. A ſtupid fellow. 
Numms, A ſham collar, to be worn over a dirty ſhirt. 
Nvunntzy. A bawdy houſe. 


Nursox. A cully, a fool. 


To Nunxsg. To cheat: as, They nurſed him out of it. An 
eſtate in the hands of truſtees, for the payment of debts, is 
ſaid to be at nurſe. N 


Nurs. It was nuts for them; 1, e. it was very agreeable to 
them. . 


NoTcracxrtRs. The pillory: as, The cull peeped through 


the nutcrackers. | 
Norns. Tefticles, 


Nye, or Nir. A half pint, a nip of ale: whence the nipper- 
kin, a ſmall veſſel. 


Nye Snor. The Peacock in Gray's Inne Lane, where Burton 
ale is fold in nyps. | 


Nyrrrx. A cut-purſe : fo called by one Wotton, who in the 
year 1585 kept an academy for the education and perfection 
of pickpockets and cut-purſes : his ſchool was near Billingſ- 
gate, London. As in the dreſs of ancient times many people 
wore their purſes at their girdles, cutting them was a branch 
of the light-fingered-art, which is now loft, though the name 
remains. Maitland, from Stow, gives the following account 
of this Wotton: This man was a gentleman born, and ſome- 
time a merchant of good credit, but fallen by time into 
decay : he yn an alehouſe near Smart's Key, near Billingſ- 
gate, afterwards for ſome miſdemeanor put down. He reared 
up a new trade of life, and in the ſame houſe he procured 

| all 
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all the cut-purſes about the city, to repair to his houſe ; 
there was a ſchool-houſe ſet up to learn young boys to cut 
purſes : two devices were hung up; one was a pocket, and 
another was a purſe ; the pocket had in it certain counters, 
and was hung about with hawks' bells, and over the top did 
hang a little ſacring bell. The purſe had filver in it; and he 
that could take out a counter, without noiſe of any of the 
bells, was adjudged a judicial »ypper : according to their 
terms of art, a her was a pick-pocket; a her was a pick- 


purſe, or cut-purſe, 


O. 
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O BE Joyrvr. I'll make you fing O be joyful on the 
other fide of your mouth; a thre t, implying the party 

\ threatened will be made to cry. To ſing O be eaſy ; to ap- 
pear contented when one has cauſe to complain, and dare 
not, 

Oar. A ſilly fellow. | 

Oarisu. Simple. 


Oxx. A rich man, a man of good ſubftance and credit. To 
ſport oak; to ſhut the outward door of a ſtudent's room at 
college. An oaken towel; an oaken cudgel. To rub a 
man down with an oaken towel; -to beat him. 


Oats. He has ſowed his wild oats; he is ftaid, or ſober, 
having left off his wild tricks. 


Oar. Io put in one's oar; to intermeddle, or give an opinion 
unaſked : as, To be ſure, you muſt put in your oar! 
OzsTROPULOUS. Vulgar miſnomer of obſtreperoxs: as, I was 
going my rounds, and found this here gemman very obſtro- 


pulous, whereof I comprehended him as an auſpicious par- 
ſon. 


Occury. To occupy a woman; to have carnal knowledge of 
her. | 


Ocrocoxtans. This ancient and honourable order met, Nov, 
16, 1750, at the Ship and Anchor, 'Temple Bar, 


Oops 
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Opps PrvT and HER NaIIs. A Welch oath, frequently 
mentioned in a jocular manner by perſons, it is hoped, igno- 
rant of its meaning ; which is, By God's blood, and the 
nails with which he was nailed to the croſs. | 


_ Opp-come-s$HorTLYs. I'Il do it one of theſe odd-come- 


 fhortlys; Iwill do it ſome time or another. 
Orks. Eyes. Rum ogles; fine eyes. 
O1L or BarLey, or BarLty BROTH. Strong beer. 


Ort or Grass. I will anoint you with the oil of glad- 
neſs; ironically ſpoken for, I will beat you. 


O11, or STIRRUP, A doſe the cobler gives his wife whenever 
| ſhe is obſtropulous. 


Orp. Ugly. Cant. 
Orb Doc Ar 1r. Expert, accuſtomed, 
Orp Haxp., Knowing or expert in &ny buſineſs. 


Orp Harry. A compoſition uſed by vintners to adulterate 
their wines; alſo the nick-name for the Devil. 


Ord Linc. See OLD Har. 
Oro Mr. Goxy. A piece of gold. 


Orp Nick. The Devil: from Neker, the evil ſpirit of the 
north, | 


OLD ONE. The Devil. 

Oro Pecc. Poor Yorkſhire cheeſe, made of ſkimmed milk. 

Ord Roger, The Devil. 

Orp Srac zk. One accuſtomed to buſineſs, one who knows 
mankind. : 

OLD Toasr. A briſk old fellow. Carr. 

Orives's Scult. A chamber pot. 


OIII ComeoLii. The name of one of the principal rogues of 
the canting crew. Cant. 


Quxium GaTHERUM., The whole together: jocular imita- 
tion of law Latin, 


Que ix Tex. A parſon: an alluſion to his tithes, 


Orr or us, or Ox or My Covsixs, A woman of the 
town, a harlo:. 


Qr EN Arsz, A medlar. See MeDpLar. 


Ozcax. A pipe, Will you cock your organ? will you ſmoke 
your pipe : 


ORTHODOXY 
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Oarnobex r and HeraroDORY. Somebody explained theſe 
terms by ſaying, the firſt was a man who had a doxy of his 
own, the ſecond a perſon who made uſe of the doxy of an- 
ther man. | 

Oscnives. Bone-handled knives. Cant. | 

Osmanians., A ſociety held at Tunbridge Wells. 

OsTLER. Oatſtealer. 

Orrour. The vulgar word for a ſkeleton. 


Orrouis zo. To be ottomiſed ; to be diſſected. You'll be 
ſcragged, ottomiſed, and grin in a glaſs caſe; you'll be 
hanged, anatomiſed, and your ſkeleton kept in a glaſs caſe 
at Surgeons' Hall. | 

Oven. A great mouth. The old woman would never have 
Ho for her daughter in the oven, had ſhe not been there 

1 ; | | 


Overszrx. A man ſtanding in the pillory, is, from his ele- 
vated fituation, ſaid to be made an overſeer. 


Our ar Herts, or Our at ExLBOws. In declining cir- 
cumſtances. 


OvuTrun THe CoxsTrA LF. A man who has lived above his 
means, or income, is ſaid to have outrun the conſtable. 


Ours, A gentleman of three outs. See GENTLEMAN. 


Owr. To catch the owl; a trick practiſed upon ignorant 
country boobies, who are decoyed into a barn under pretence 
of catching an owl, where, after divers preliminaries, the 


_ ends in their having a pail of water poured upon their 
Owl ix ax Ivy Busx. He looks like an owl in an ivy buſh ; 


frequently ſaid of a om with a large frizzled wig, or a 
woman whoſe hair is dreſſed a- la- blowze. 


Owirxs. Thoſe who ſmuggle wool over to France. 


Ox Hovsz, He muſt go through the ox houſe to bed; a ſay- 
ing of an old fellow who marries a young girl. 

Ores. Corruption of oyez, proclaimed by the crier of all 
courts of juſtice. 


OrsTzr, A gob of thick phlegm, ſpit by a conſumptive man; 
in law Latin, anum viridum gobbum. 


P. 


„ 
* 
P 8. To mind one's P's and Qs; to be attentive to the 


main chance. 


P. P. C. An inſcription on the viſiting cards of our modern 
fine gentlemen, ſignifying that they have called pour prendre 
conge, i. e. © to take leave.” This has of late been ridicyled 
by cards inſcribed D. I. O. i. e. Damme, I'm off 


Packet. A falſe report. 


PacxTHREAD. To talk packthread; to uſe indecent lan- 
guage well wrapt up. 

Pap. The highway, or a robber thereon ; alſo a bed. Foot 
pads; foot robbers. To go out upon the pad; to go out in 
order to commit a robbery. 5 


Pap Box ROw RRS. Horſe ſtealers. 
To Pap TRT Hoor, See To Brat ruf Hor. 


Papi xd rox FAIR Day. An execution day, Tyburn being 
in the pariſh or neighbourhood of Paddington. To dance the 
Paddington friſk ; to be hanged. | 


Pavny, The general name of an Iriſhman : being the ab- 
- 16 i of Patrick, the name of the tutelar ſaint of that 
iſland. 


Palxrrx. I'll cut your painter for you; I'll ſend you off; 
the painter being the rope that holds the boat faſt to the ſhip. 


| Sea term, | 
Pair or WINGS. Oars. Cant. 


To Palaver, To flatter: originally an African word for a 
treaty, talk, or conference. 


PaLlLtarDs. Thoſe whoſe fathers were clapperdogeons, or 
beggars born, and who themſelves follow the ſame trade : 
the — ſort beg with a number of children, 288 
them, if they have not a ſuſſicient number of their own, an 
making them cry by pinching, in order to excite charity; 
the males make artificial ſores on different parts of their 
bodies, to move compaſſion. 


Pam. The knave of clubs, 
Pax NAM. Bread. 


Paxxies Max, A ſervant belonging to the Temple and 
Gray's 


> AY. 


Gray's Inn, whoſe office is to-announce the dinner, This, 
in the Temple, is done by blowing a horn; and in Gray's 
Inn, proclaiming the word Manger, Manger, Manger, in 
each of the three courts, | 

Paxxny. A houſe. To do a panny; to rob a houſe, See the 
Seſſions Papers. Probably, panny originally meant the 
butler's pantry, where the knives and forks, ſpoons, &c. are 
uſually kept. Cant. 


Pax TEG. A hart: that animal is, in the Pſalms, ſaid to pant 
after the freſh water-brooks. Alſo the human heart, which 
frequently pants in time of danger. Cant. 

Pax TILE SHoy, A preſbyterian, or other —_— meet- 
ing houſe, frequently covered with pantiles ; called alfo a 
cock-pit. 

PanTLzer, A butler. b 

Par. Bread ſauce; alſo the food of infants. His mouth is 
full of pap ; he is ſtill a baby. 

Payer SCULL. A thin-ſcull'd fooliſh fellow. 

PayLer, Milk pottage. 


Paxz IL. Whites of eggs, bay ſalt, milk, and pump water, 
beat together, and poured into a veſſel of wine to prevent its 
fretting. 
Pax ENTUESsIs. To put a man's noſe into a parentheſis ; to 
pull it, the fingers and thumb anſwering the hooks or 
crochets. 


ParinGs. The chippings of money, Cant. 


PaxisH. His ſtockings are of two pariſhes ; i. e. they are not 
fellows. | 


PaRIsH SoLDIER, A jeering name for a militia man: from 
ſubſtitutes being frequently hired by the pariſh from which 
one of its inhabitants is drawn. 

Parson. A guide poſt, hand or finger poſt by the road fide 
for directing travellers: compared to a parſon, becauſe, like 
him, it ſets people in the right way. See Gut PosT. 


He that would have luck in horte-fleſh, muſt kiſs a parſon's 


wife. . 
Passo PALMER. A jocular name, or term of reproach, to 


one who ſtops the circulation of the glaſs by preaching oyer 
his liquor; as it is ſaid was done by a parſon of that name 


whoſe cellar was under his pulpit. 


ParT1aLl, Inclining more to one fide than the other, crooked, 
all o' one hugh. 


A ; Pass 
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Pass Bank. The place for playing at paſſage, cut into tbe 
ground almoſt like a cock- pit. Alſo the ſtock or fund. 


Passacr, A camp game with three dice: doublets, making 
up ten or more, to paſs or win; any other chances loſe. 


Par, Appoſite, or to the purpoſe. 
Pate. The head, Carrotty pated ; red-haired. 


PaTz1Co, or PaTtrs-Cove. The fiſteenth rank of the canting 
tribe ; ſtrolling prieſts that marry people under a hedge, with- 
out goſpel or common prayer book : the couple ſtanding on 
each fide of a dead beaſt, are bid to live together till death 
them does part; ſo ſhaking hands, the wedding is ended. 
Alſo any miniſter or patſon. 


PaTTERING» The maundering or pert replies of ſervants ; 

alſo talk or pallaver in order to amuſe one intended to be 
cheated, Pattering of prayers; the confuſed ſound of a num- 
ber of perſons praying together, | 


Pavioukr's Wokksuor. The ſtreet, 


To Paum. To conceal in the hand, To paum a die; to hide 
a die in the palm of the hand. He paums; he cheats. 
Don't pretend to paum that upon me. 

Pauncy. The belly. Some think Paunch was the original 
name of that facetious prince of puppets, now called Mr, 
Punch, as he is always repreſented with a very prominent 
belly; though the common opinion is, that both the name 
and character were taken from a celebrated Italian comedian, 
called Polichenello. | 


Paw. A hand or foot: look at his dirty paws. Fore paw 
the hand, Hind paw; the foot. To paw; to touch or 
handle clumſily. ; 


Paw raw Tricxs. Naughty tricks: an expreſſion uſed by 
nurſes, &c. to children. 


To Pay. To ſmear over. To pay the bottom of a ſhip or 
boat; to ſmear it over with pitch; The devil to pay, and 

no pitch hot or ready, Sea term. - Alſo to beat: as, I will 
pay you as Paul paid the Epheſians, over the face and eyes, 
and all your d—d jaws, To pay away; to fight manfully, 
alſo to eat voraciouſly. To pay through the noſe ; to pay 
an extravagant price. 


To PAH. To impeach: called alſo to blow the gab, ſqueak, 


or turn ſtag, 
Prax. Any kind of lace, 
Prat, 


P E N 


. Pxat, To ring a in a man's ears; to ſcold at him: hls 
wife rang him ſuch a peal ! 

Proc AV, To cry peccavi; to acknowledge one's ſelf in an 
error, to own a fault: from the Latin peccavi, I have ſinned. 

Prox. ViRuals, Peck and booze ; victuals and drink. 

Pecx18n. Hungry, 

Pecviiar, A miſtreſs, 

Pep. A baſket. Cant. | 


PepLarx's Faxxcu, The cant language. Pedlar's pony; a 
walking: ſtick. 


To PRT. To ſtrip: alluſion to the taking off the coat or rind 
of an orange or apple. 


Pezrer, A ſpying - glaſs; alſo a looking-glaſs. . Track up the 
dancers, and pike with the peeper ; whip up ſtairs, run 
off with the looking-glaſs. Cant. = 

Pzzrers. Eyes. Single peeper, a one-eyed man. 


PRRETIX G Tom. A nick name for a curious prying fellow; 
derived from an old legendary tale, told of a taylor of 
Coventry, who, when Godiva counteſs of Cheſter rode at 
noon quite naked through that town, in order to procure ger- 
tain immunities for the inhabitants 1 the reſt 
of the people ſhut up their houſes) ſlily peeped out of his win- 
dow, for which he was miraculouſly ſtruck blind. His 
figure, peeping out of a window, is ſtill kept up in remem- 
brance of the tranſaction, 


Petey. Drowſy. 
To PER. To look about, to be circumſpeR. 


Peexxy, Inquiſitive; ſuſpicious. The cull's peery ; that fel. 
low ſuſpects ſomething. There's a peery, tis ſnitch ; we 
are obſerved, there's nothing to be done. 


Pro. Old Peg; poor hard Suffolk or Yorkſhire cheeſe. A 
peg is alſo a blow with a ſtraight arm: a term uſed by the 
. profeſſors of 8 arts. A peg in the day. light, the 
victualling office, or the haltering- place; a blow in the eye, 
ſtomach, or under the ear. by; 
Pee Trantum's, Gone to Peg Trantum's ; dead. 
Peco. The penis of man or beaſt, | 
PELL-MELL, Tumultuouſly, helter ſkelter, jumbled together. 
PeLT. A heat, chafe, or paſſion; as, What a pelt he was in! 
Pelt is alſo the ſkin. of ſeveral beaſts. | 
Pexnancs Boary, The pillory. 
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Prxxy Wis- ann PouNnD FooL1sH, Saving in ſmall matters, 
and extravagant in great, 

PexnyYworTH. An equivalent. A good pennnyworth; a 
cheap bargain, 

PenTHOuse Nan. A broad-brimmed hat. 

PrrrERED. Infected with the venereal diſcaſe, 

PeeeeRy, Warm, paſſionate. 

PexxIN, Water cyder. 

PERRIWIX KLE. A wig, 

PeRSVADERS. Spurs. 

Pzr. Ina pet; ina paſſion or miff. 


PeTzr, A portmanteau or cloke-hag. Biter of peters; one 
that makes it a trade to ſteal boxes and trunks — behind 
ſtage coaches or out of waggons. To rob Peter to pay Paul; 
to eee of one man to pay another: ſtyled alſo manœu- 
vring the apoſtles. 

PETER GUNNER, will kill all the birds that died laſt ſummer, 
A piece of wit commonly thrown out at a perſon walking 


through a ſtreet or village near London, with a gun in his 
hand. 


Perex Lay. The department of ſtealing portmanteaus, trunks, 
&c. 


PETER LuG. Who is Peter Lug ? who lets the glaſs ſtand at 
his door, or before him ? = 


PeTTicoar HoLD. One who has an eſtate during his wife's 
life, called the apron-ſtring hold. 


PeTTicoaT PENS1NER. One kept by a woman for ſecret 
ſervices. | 


 Perrisn. Paſſionate. 


PxTTYFuUGGER. A little dirty attorney, ready to undertake 
any litigious or bad cauſe : it is derived from the French 
words petit vogue, of {mall credit, or little reputation. 


Paakraon. Strong malt liquor. 


PH1LIsTINEs, Bailiffs, or officers of juſtice; alſo drunkards, 
Paito Draco SAxGuinaRIANS. A club that met in Lon- 
don. 


Pu Nix Men. Firemen belonging to an inſurance office, 


which gave a ba:ige charged with a phcenix : theſe men were 
called likewiſe firedrakes. | 


PuRASE or Parer, Half a quarter of a ſheet, See VessEL. 
Pu vz. 
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Purz. The face. Rum phyz; an odd face or countenance, - 
Picaroon., A pirate; alſo a ſharper. 

Pickax IZ Y. A young child, an infant, Negro term. 
PicxixG, Pilfering, petty larceny. | 


PicxLe, An arch waggiſh fellow, In pickle, or in the 
pickling tub; in a ſalivation. There are rods in brine, or 
PG for him; a puniſhment awaits him, or is prepared 
or him, Pickle herring; the zany or merry andrew of a 
mountebank. See Jack Puppinc.,. 


PicxT Haren. To go to the manor of pickt hatch; a cant 
name for ſome part of the town noted for bawdy-houſes in 
Shakeſpeare's time, and uſed by him in that ſenſe, 


PicxTHankx. A tale-bearer or miſchief-maker. 


Picruxt Frame, The ſheriff's picture frame; the gallows 
or pillory. : 

To PrppLs. To make water: a childiſh expreſſion; as, 
Mammy, I want to piddle. Piddling alſo means triflin 
— doing any thing in a ſmall degree: perhaps from ped- 

ling. | 

Piece, A wench. A damned good or bad piece; a girl 


my is more or leſs active and ſkilful in the amorous con- 
greſs. 


Pio. Sixpence, a ſow's baby. Pig-widgeon ; a ſimpleton. To 
pig together; to lie or ſleep together, two or more in a bed. 
Cold pig; a jocular puniſhment inflicted by the maid ſer- 
vants, or other females of the houſe, on perſons lying over 

long in bed: it conſiſts in pulling off all the bed-clothes, and 

leaving them to pig or lie in the cold. To buy a pig in a 

ke; to nk any thing without ſeeing it, Pig's eyes; 
mall eyes. Pigſnyes ; the ſame : a vulgar term of endear- 
ment to a woman, He can have boiled pig at home; a mark 
of being maſter of his own houſe : an alluſion to a well-known 
poem and ſtory, Brandy is Latin for pig and gooſe ; an 
apology for drinking a dram after either. 


Pi1G-Hf£ADED., Obſtinate, 


Pic Runxinc. A piece of game frequently practiſed at fairs, 
wakes, &c, A large pig, whoſe tail is cut ſhort, and both 
ſoaped and greaſed, being turned out, is hunted by the 
young men and boys, and becomes the property of him who 
_ catch and hold him by the tail, above the height of his 


Prczon. A weak filly fellow eaſily impoſed on. To pigeon ; 
to cheat, To milk the pigeon; to attempt impoſſibilities, to 
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be put to ſhifts for want of money. To fly a blue pigeon z 
to ſtcal lead off a church, | 

Piczons. Sharpers, who, during the drawing of the lottery, 
wait ready mounted near Guildhall, and, as ſoon as the firſt. 

two or three numbers are drawn, which they receive from 
a confedetate on a card, ride with them full ſpeed to ſome 
diſtant inſurance office, before fixed on, where there is another 
of the gang, commonly a decent looking woman, who takes 
care to be at the office before the hour of drawing : to her he 
ſecretly gives the numher, which ſhe inſures for a conſiderable 
ſum ; thus biting the biter. . | 8 

Piczox's Milk. Boys and novices are frequently ſent on the 
firſt of April to buy pigeon's milk. 0 

To Pix. To run away. Pike off; run away. 

Priroxin's SALVE. A ſirrevetence, human excrement, 

PIII, or PEI GARLI CK. Said originally to mean one 
whoſe ſkin or hair had fallen off from ſome diſeaſe, chiefly 
the venereal one; but now commonly uſed by perſons ſpeak- 
ing of themſelves: as, There ſtood poor pill garlick ; i. e. 
there ſtood I, a ; 

P. LLALOO. The Iriſh cry or howl at funerals, 


Pime. A male procurer, or cock bawd ; alſo a ſmall faggot 
uſed about London for lighting fires, named from introdu- 
cing the fire to the coals, | 

Priur Waiszxin;, A top trader in pimping. 

Pin, In or to a merry pin; almoſt drunk : an allufion to a 
ſort of tankard, formerly ufed in the north, having filver 

egs or pins ſet at equal diſtances from the fa to the bottom : 
by the rules of good fellowſhip, every perſon drinking out 
of one of theſe tankards, was to ſwallow the quantity con- 
tained between two pins ; if he drank more or leſs, he was 
to continue drinking till he ended at a pin : by this means 
perſons unaceuſtomed to meaſure their draughts were obliged 
to drink the whole tankard, Hence, when a perſon was a 
little elevated with liquor, he was ſaid to have drunk to a 
merry pin. Ay 

Pix BasxeET, The youngeſt child. 

Pin Monzy. An allowance ſettled on a married woman for 
her pocket expences. | 

Pix ch. At a pinch; on an exigency. 


To PiN on THE PaRsox's Sive, To defraud the parſon 
of/his tithes, | | 


Pix chERS. 
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Pincngxs. Rogues who, in changing money, by dexterity of 
hand frequently ſecrete two or three ſhillings out of the change 
of a guinea, This ſpecies of roguery is called the pinch, or 
pinching lay. | 

To Pixx. To ſtab or wound with a ſmall ſword; probably 
derived from the holes formerly cut in both men and wo- 
men's clothes, called pinking, Pink of the faſhion; the top 
of the mode. To pink and wink; frequently winking the 

eyes through a weakneſs in them. 

Pixx1NG-pinptEs. A ſweater or mohawk. riß. 


PinNER1tANS, A ſociety formerly held at the Sun in Clare. 
market. 


PinTLEz Sm1TH, or PinTLt Taccer, A ſurgeon. 
Pir zx. A broken-winded horſe, 
PrsCi1nARIANS. A club or brotherhood, A. D. 1743. 


Piss. He will piſs when he can't whiſtle ; he will be banged. 
He ſhall not piſs my money againſt the wall; he ſhall not 
have my money to ſpend in liquor. | 

He who once a good name gels, 
May þifs a bed, and ſay he faveats. 

P185s-BURNED. Diſcoloured : commonly applied to a diſ- 
coloured grey wig. : i 

Piss Max EEA. A great drinker, one much given to liquor, 

Piss Por HTL. A houſe at . e near Hackney, built 
by a potter chiefly out of the profits of chamber-pots, in the 


bottom of which the portrait of Dr, Sacheverel was de- 
picted, | . | 

Piss Por HET. A phyfician-who judges of the diſeaſes of his 
patients ſolely by the inſpection of their urine. 


Piss- T Roup. Having a falſe erection. That old fellow 
thought he had an erection, but his was only piſs- 
proud; ſaid of any old fellow who marries a young wife. 


P18$1NG DOWN ANY oOxE's Back. Flattering him. 
Pissix Pins and NeepLts. To have a gonorrhea, 


Pir. To lay pit and boxes into one; an operation in mid- 
wifery or copulation, whereby the divifion between the anus 
and vagina is cut through, broken, and demoliſhed : a ſimile 
borrowed from the playhouſe, when, for the benefit of ſome 
favourite player, the pit and boxes are laid together. The 


pit is alſo the hole under the gallows, where poor rogues un- 
able to pay the fees are — . e 


Pirr's 
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Pirr's PicTurE., A window ſtopt up on the inſide, to ſave 
the tax impoſed in that gentleman's adminiſtration. Party 
Wit. 

Pir-A- rar. The palpitation of the heart: as, My heart went 
pit-a-pat. Pintledy-pantledy ; the ſame. 


PrTCH-KETTLED., Stuck faſt, confounded, 


Pircytr. The miraculous pitcher, that holds water with the 
mouth downwards; a woman's commodity. She has crack- 
ed her pitcher or pipkin ; ſhe has loſt her maidenhead. 


Pizzy CLusB., A ſociety held, A. D. 1744, at the ſign of the 
Tower, on Tower-hill : preſident, Don Pizzaro. 


PLaisTER or. WARM Gurs. One warm belly clapped to an- 
other: a receipt frequently preſcribed for different diſorders. 


PLanT. The place in the houſe of the fence, where ſtolen 
goods are ſecreted, 


To Plax T. To lay, place, or hide. Plant your wids and 
ſtow them; be careful what you ſay, or let flip. Alſo to 
bury : as, He was planted by the parſon. 


Platt, Money, ſilver, prize. He is in for the plate; he has 
won the heat, i. e. is inſected with the venereal diſorder: a 
ſimile drawn from horſe-racing. When the plate fleet comes 
in ; when money comes to hand, 


PLATTER-FACED. Broad-faced. 


Pray. To play booty; to play with an intention to loſe, To 

lay the whole game; to cheat. To play leaſt in fight ; to 

fide, or keep out of the way, To play the devil; to be 
guilty of ſome great irregularity or miſmanagement, 


PLuck. * Courage. He wants pluck ; he is a coward. A- 
gainſt the pluck; againſt the inclination. Pluck the rib- 
bon; ring the bell. To pluck a crow with one; to ſettle a 

, diſpute, to reprove one for ſome paſt tranſgreſſion. To pluck 
a roſe ; an expreflion ſaid to be uſed by women for going to 
the neceſſary-houſe, which in the country uſually 2 sin 
the garden. To pluck alſo ſignifies to deny a degree to 2 
candidate at one of the univerfities, on account of inſuf- 
ficiency. 

Pi.uc Tait, A man's penis. 

Prunus. An hundred thouſand pounds. 


Plume. Fat, full, fleſhy, - Plump in the pocket; full in the 
pocket. 'To 2 to ſtrike, or ſhoot, III give you a 
plump in the bread baſket, or the victualling office; I'll give 
mY a blow in the ſtomach. Plump his pecpers, or day- 
ights; give him a blow in the eyes, He pulled out his Pops 
. an 


P OM 
and plamped him ; he drew out his piſtols and ſhot him. A 


plumper; a fingle vote at an election. Plump alſo means 
directly, or exactly: as, It fell plump upon him; it fell di- 
rely upen him. ; | 

Plume CukranT. I am not plump currant; I am out of 
ſorts, 


Pr uur ns. Contrivances ſaid to be formerly worn by old 
maids, for filling out a pair of ſhrivelled cheeks, 


Pl YER. A crutch; alſo a trader. 
Pocy. Drunk. 


Polxr. To ſtretch a point; to exceed ſome uſual limit, to 
take a great ſtride, Breeches were uſually tied up with 
points, a kind of ſhort laces, formerly given away by the 
churchwardeus at Whicſuntide, under the denomination of 
tags: by taking a great ſtride theſe were ſtretched. 


Porz0nep. Big with child: that wench is poiſoned, ſee how 
her belly is ſwelled. Poiſon-pated ; red-haired. | 


Pox R. A blow with the fiſt: I'll lend you a poke. A poke 
likewiſe means a fack : whence, to buy a pig in a poke, 
i. e. to buy any thing without ſeeing or properly examining 
We, 

Poxer. A ſword, Fore pokers; aces and kings at cards. 


Polz. He is like a rope-dancer's pole, lead at both ends; ſay- 
ing of a ſtupid ſluggiſh fellow. 

Por1sn. To poliſh the king's iron with one's eyebrows ; to 
be in gaol, and look through the iron grated windows, To 
poliſh a bone; to eat a meal. Come and poliſh A bone with 
me; come and eat a dinner or ſupper with me, "To 


PoLt., The head, jolly nob, napper, or knowledge box; alſo 
a wig. 

Pot. A blow. Lend him a polt in the muns; give him a 
knock in the face. 


To Pomwmrr, To beat: originally confined to beating with 
the hilt of a ſword ; the knob being, from its ſimilarity to a 
ſmall apple, called pomelle ; in Spaniſh it is ſtill called the 
apple of the ſword, As the clenched fiſt likewiſe ſomewhat 
reſembles an apple, perhaps that might occaſion the term 
pommelling to be applied to fiſtycuffs, 8 


Pome. To fave one's pomp at whiſt, is to ſcore five before the _ 
adverſaries are = or win the game : originally derived from 
pimp, which is Welſh for five; and ſhould be, I have ſaved 
my pimp. 2 
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Pomyacints, Aqua pompaginis; pump water. See Aqua, 


PomPxiN. A man or woman of Boſton in America: from the 
number of pompkins raiſed and eaten by the people of that 
country,  Pompkinſhire ; Boſton and its dependencies, 


PoxTius Pilate. A pawnbroker. Pontius Pilate's guards; 
the firſt regiment of foot, or royal Scots: ſo intitled from 
their ſuppoſed great N Pontius Pilate's counſellor; 
one who like him can ſay, Non invenio canſam, I can find 
no cauſe. 


Pore. A figure burned annually every fifth of November, in 
memory of the gunpowder plot, which is ſaid to have been 
carried on by the papiſts. 


Por 's Nosg. The rump of a turkey. 


Por s. Piſtols. Pop ſhop; a pawnbroker's ſhop. To pop; to 
wn; alſo to ſhoot, I popt my tatler ; I pawned my watch. 
popt the cull; I ſhot the man. His means are two pops 

and a galloper ; that is, he is a highwayman, 


Poris. Pottage, Cant. 


Poxx, To cry pork ; to give intelligence to the undertaker 

of a funeral: metaphor borrowed from the raven, whoſe note 
ſounds like the word port, Ravens are ſaid to ſmell carrion 
at a diſtance. 


_ PoRxER. A hog; alſo a Jew. 


PoRRipGE. Keep your breath to cool your porridge; i. e. 
hold your tongue. 


Pok RIDE IsLanD. An alley leading from St. Martin's 
church-yard to Round-court, chiefly inhabited by cooks, 
=—_ cut off ready-dreſſed meat of all ſorts, and alſo ſell 
Op. 4 

Pos EV, or Poxgsy. A noſegay. I ſhall ſee you ride back- 
wards up Holborn-hill, with a book in one hand, and a poſey 

in Cother; i. e. I ſhall ſee you go to be hanged. Malefac- 
tors who piqued themſelves on — properly equipped for 
that occafion, had always a noſegay to ſmell to, and a prayer 

book, although they could not read, 


Poss rx Mon1L1iTAT1Is, The mob. ; 
Posr MasTrer GENERAL. Ihe prime miniſter, who has the 
patronage of all poſts and places. 


Pos NorxnTer, A houſe painter, who occaſionally paints or 
.anoints poſts, Knight of the poſt; a falſe evidence, one 
ready to ſwear any thing for hire, From poſt to pillar ; back- 
wards and forwards, 


PosriLLIox 
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PosT1LL1ON OF THE GosrEL, A parſon who hurries over the 
- ſervice. 


Por. The, pot calls the kettle black a-fe ; one rogue exclaims 
againſt another.. 


Por Converts. Proſelytes to the Romiſh church, made by 
the diſtribution of victuals and money. 


Por HunTzr. One who hunts more for the ſake of the rey 
than the ſport, Pot valiant; courageous from drink. Pot- 


wallopers; perſons entitled to vote in certain boroughs by 
having boiled a pot there. 7 


PoraTos Trae, The mouth, Shut your potatoe trap and 
give your tongue a holiday; 1. e. be filent. Triſb wit, 


PoTHooks AND Hanctrs. A ſcrawl, bad writing. 


PoTwaBBLERs, Perſons entitled to vote for members of par- 
liament in certain boroughs, from having boiled their pots 
therein, Theſe boroughs are called pot-wabbling boroughs, 

PouLain, A bubo. French. 

PounDd. A priſon. See Los's Pou nd. Pounded ; impriſon- 
ed. Shut up in the parſon's pound ; married. 

POWDER Moxkey. A boy on board a ſhip of war, whoſe 
buſineſs it is to fetch powder from the magazine. 


PowperinG Tus, The ſame as pickling tub. See PicxLixG 
Tus. N ; 


Prap Lay. Cutting bags from behind horſes. Cant. 


Prancer. A horſe. *Prancer's nab; a horſe's head, uſed as 
a ſeal to a counterfeit paſs. At the ſign of the prancer's poll, 
i. e. the nag's head, 


PrAaTte RoasT. A talkative boy. Cant. 
PrzaTinG CyeaT. The tongue. 
PRAr rs. Buttocks ; alſo a tinder box. Cant. 


PrxaTTLE BROTH. Tea. See ChaTTER BrOTH, SCaxpal 
BroTH, &Cc. 


PrarTLING Box. The pulpit. 


Pray. She prays with her knees upwards ; ſaid of a woman 
much given to gallantry and intrigue. At her laſt prayers ; 
ſaying of an old maid, 


PrEADAMITE QUaACABITES. This great and laudable ſociety 
(as they termed themſelves) held their grand chapter at the 


* 


Coal. hole. 
Parv. Money. 


Pricx, The virile member. 
> Y. 2 | Palck- 
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PRick- ARD. A prick-eared fellow; one whoſe ears art 
longer than his hair: an e frequently given to pu- 


ritans, who conſidered long hair as the mark of the whore of 
Babylon. ; - 


Pr1cxLovst. A taylor. 


Pr1iesT-CRAFT. The art of awing the laity, managing their 
conſciences, and diving into their pockets. 1 


Pr1EST-LINKED. Married, 
Pr1EST-KiDDEN, Governed by a prieſt, or prieſts, 

Pr16. | A thief, a cheat; alſo a conceited coxcomical fellow. 
Pr16 Nayerr., A thief taker. 


Pr1GGers, Thieves in general. Priggers of prancers; horſe 
ſealers. Priggers of cacklers ; robbers of hen · rooſts. 


Pzxrccinc, Riding; alſo lying with a woman. 
PRIGSTAR. A rival in love. 


PRIMIxARAVY. I had like to be brought into a priminary ; i. e. 
into trouble: from premunire. 


PRINCE Pric, A king of the gypſies; alſo the head thief or 


receiver general. 


Princes. When the majeſty of the people was a favourite term 
in the Houſe of Commons, a celebrated wit, ſeeing chim- 
ney ſweepers dancing on a May day, ſtyled them the young 
princes. | 

- Princop. A pincuſhion. Scotch, —Alſo a round plump man 

or woman. 


Paix cox. A pert, lively, forward fellow. 


Pxixcun PAN cu. Mrs. Princum Prancum; a nice, pre- 
ciſe, formal madam. 


PRIxk IN. Dreſſing over nicely : prinked up as if he came 
out of a bandbox, or fit to fit upon a cupboard's head. 


Paix r. All in print; quite neat or exact, ſet, ſcrewed up. 
Quite in print; {et in a formal manner. | 


PrrsCian. To break Priſcian's head; to write or ſpeak falſe 
grammar, Priſcian was a famous grammarian, who flouriſhed 
at Conſtantinople in the year 525; and who was ſo devoted 
to his favourite ftudy, that to ſpeak falſe Latin in his com- 

| pany, was as diſagreeable to him as to break his head. 


PaITr TIE PGATT LE. Infignificant talk: generally applied to 
women and children, | 


Proc. Proviſion, Rum prog; choice proviſion, To prog; 
| to 
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to be on the hunt for proviſion : called in the military term 
to forage. | 


PRors. 5 Crutches. 


Por ERTrY. To make a property of any one; to make him a 
conveniency, tool, or cat's paw ; to uſe him as one's own. 


Prov». Deſirous of copulation. A proud bitch; a bitch at 
heat, or defirous of a dog. | 


ProvenDer, He from whom any money is taken on the high- 
way : perhaps providor, or provider. Cant. 

ProyrueT. The prophet; the Cock at Temple Bar: fo 
called, in 1788, by the bucks of the town, of the inferior 
order. | 


PrRUNELLa. Mr. Prunella; a parſon : parſons' gowns bein 
frequently made of prunella. | 10 e 


To Pxy. To examine minutely into a matter or buſineſs. A 
prying fellow; a man of impectinent curioſity, apt to peep 
and inquire into other men's ſecrets. 


PusLic LI DOE. A proſtitute: becauſe, like that paper, ſhe 
is open to all parties. ö 


Pucxes. All in a pucker; in a diſhabille. Alſo in a fright: 
as, She was in a terrible pucker. 


Puckzx Warzz. Water impregnated with alum, or other 

aſtringents, uſed By old experienced traders to counterfeit vir- 
ginity. | 

PuppixnGs. The guts: I'll let out your puddings, 


Puppinc-HeaDED Fellow. A ſtupid fellow, one whoſe 
brains are all in confuſion, | 


PuppinG SLEEVES, A parſon. 


PupbpinG Tims. In good time, or at the beginning of a 
* meal : pudding formerly making the firſt diſh. To give the 


crows a pudding ; to die. You mult eat ſome cold pudding, 
to ſettle your love. 7 


- Pups, or PurrER. One who bids at auctions, not with an 
intent to buy, but anly to raiſe the price of the lot; for 
which purpoſe many are hired by the proprietor of the goods 
on ſale. f | 

Pure Gurs. A fat man. 


PureinG., Bidding at an auction, as above; alſo praiſing any 
thing above its merits, from intereſted motives. The art of 
puffing is, at preſent, greatly practiſed, and eſſentially neceſ- 
ſary, in all trades, profeſſions, and callings, To puff and 
blow ; to be out of breath, ; 


Pus, 
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Puc. A Dutch pug; a kind of lap-dog, formerly much in 
vogue; alſo a general name for a monkey. 


Pu Car ENTER. An inferior carpenter, one employed only 
in ſmall jobs. | 


Puc Dai xx. Watered cyder. 


PucxosED, or PuGiriep. A perſon with a ſnub or turned 
up noſe. 


Putty HawLy, To have a game at pully hawly ; to romp 
with women. 


Pume., A thin ſhoe. To pump; to endeavour to draw. a 
ſecret from any one without his perceiving it. Your pump 
is good, but your ſucker is dry; ſaid by one to a perſon 
who is attempting to pump him. Pumping was alſo a 
puniſhment for bailiffs, who attempted to act in privileged 
places, ſuch as the Mint, Fr 6 &c. it is alſo a piece of 
diſcipline adminiſtered to a pickpocket caught in the fact, 
when there is no pond at hand, To pump ſhip; to make 
water, and ſometimes to vomit. Sea phraſe, 


PumMe-wAaTER. He was chriſtened in pump water; commonly 
ſaid of a perſon that has a red face, | 


Puxcny. A liquor called by foreigners Contradiction, from 
its being compoſed of ſpirits to make it ſtrong, water to make 
it weak, lemon juice to make it ſour, and ſugar to make it 
ſweet. Punch is alſo the name of the prince of puppets, the 
chief wit and ſupport of a puppet-ſhow. To punch it, is a 
cant term for running away. Punchable; old paſſable money, 
anno 1695. A girl that is ripe for man, is called a — 
able wench. 


Pu xk. A whore - alſo a ſoldier's trull, Sce Tx UT. 

Puxny, Weak. A puny child; a weak little child. A puny 
ſtomach ; a weak ſtomach, Puny, or puiſne judge ; the laſt 
made judge. f 

Puri MonGers. Perſons at the univerſities who make it 
their buſineſs to inſtru and ſuperintend a number of pupils. 

Pueey. An affected or conceited coxcomb. 

PurBLINXD. Dim-ſighted. - 

Puxe. A harlot, or lady of eaſy virtue, 

PuRtsT Poux E. A courtezan of high faſhion, 


PurxL. Ale in which wormwood has been infuſed, or ale and 
bitters drunk warm. 


Pur1 oval. Canary wine, with a daſh of tincture of worm- 
wood | 
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Purss PROUD, One that is vain of his riches. 


PuxszneTs. Goods taken up at thrice their value, by young 
ſpendthrifts, upoa truſt, | 


Puzstr's-PuMP. A baſſoon; from its likeneſs to a ſyphon, 
called a purſer's pump. 


Pursy, or PurxsIvs. Short-breathed, or foggy, from being 
over fat, 


PusHinG Scaool. A fencing ſchool ; alſo a brothel. 


Pur. A country put; an ignorant awkward clown. To put 
upon any one ; to attempt to impoſe on him, or to make 
him the but of the company. 

PuzzLt-cause. A lawyer who has a confuſed underſtand- 
Ng. | . 

Puzzrr- TEXT. An ignorant blundering parſon. 


& 


Q. 
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Quack. An ungraduated ignorant pretender to {kill in 
phyſic, a vender of noltrums, 


Quack-$ALvEeR, A mountebank ; a ſeller of ſalves. 

QuackxixG CHAT. A duck. 

Quac, Abbreviation of quagmire: marſhy, mooriſh ground. 
UATL-PIPE. A woman's tongue; alſo a device to take birds 
of that narhe, by imitating their call. Quail-pipe boots ; 
boots reſembling a F Big from the number of plaits : 
they were much worn in the reign of Charles II. 

Quaxers, A religious ſect: ſo called from their agitations 
in preaching. | 

QuaxingG CHAT. A calf or ſheep. | 

Quanvary. To be in a quandary ; to be puzzled. Alſo one ſo 
over-gorged, as to be doubtful which he ſhould do firſt, ſh—e 
or ſpew. Some derive- the term quandary from the French 

hraſe gu'en dirai je ? what ſhall I ſay of it? others from an 
Jealian word fignitying a conjuror's circle, 
| QUARREL- 
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QA EI ick. A glazier: from the ſmall ſquares in 
caſements, called carreaux, vulgarly quarrels. 


QVvaRrROMEs, or QUARRON, A body, Cant. 


QuvarTEeRED. Divided into four parts. To be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered, is the ſentence on traitors and rebels. 
Perſons receiving part of the ſalary of an office from the 
holder of it, hy virtue of an agreement with the donor, are 
ſaid to be quartered on him. Soldiers billetted on a publican 
are likewiſe ſaid to be quartered on him. 


To Quasn. To ſuppreſs, annul, or overthrow ; vulgarly pro- 
nounced /qua/þ : they ſquaſhed the indictment. 


Qurax. A ſlut, a worthleſs woman, a ſtrumpet. 


* Dick. To the tune of the life and death of Veen 

ick. That happened in the reign of Queen Dick; 1. e. 
never. 

Quezn STxzET. A man governed by his wife, is ſaid to live 
in Queen-ftreet, or at the fign of the Queen's Head. 


Queer, or Quizs. Baſe, roguiſh, bad, naught, or worth- 


leſs. How queerly the cull touts ; how roguiſhly the fellow 
looks, It allo means odd, uncommon. Cant. 


Queer as Dick's HaTBanD. Out of order, without know- 
ing one's diſeaſe. 


To >, ncos To puzzle or confound. I have queered the old 


full bottom; i. e. I have puzzled the judge. To queer one's 
ogles among bruiſers; to darken one's day-lights. 


Quezrx Wepces. Large buckles. 


Nan. Ba1r. Inſolvent ſharpers, who make a profeſſion of 

ailing perſons arreſted: they are generally ſtyled Jew bail, 
from that branch of buſineſs being chiefly carried on by the 
ſons of Juda. The loweſt ſort of theſe, who borrow or hire 
clothes to appear in, are called Mounters, from their mount- 
ing particular dreſſes ſuitable to the occaſion, Cant. 


Queer Bixps. Rogues relieved from priſon, and returned to 
their old trade. | 


Queer Bir-Maxers. Coiners.. Cant. 
Qur zz Birch. An odd out-of-the-way fellow. 


Queer BLuyrFrtr. The maſter of a public-houſe the reſort of 
rogues and ſharpers, a cut-throat inn or alehouſe keeper. 


Queer Bunc. An empty purſe. 


Quverex Curcxtrs. Among ftrolling players, door-keepers 
who defraud the company, by falſely checking the number 
of people in the houſe, - ; 
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Queer Corn FN EAN. A putter off, or utterer, of bad 
money. 

Queer Cour Maxx. A maker of bad money. 

Querxr Cove. A rogue, Cant. 


Qurrer Currin. A juſtice of the peace; alſo a churl. 


Quzer Dectn. An ordinary ſword, braſs or iron hilted. 
Quzerr Ken. A priſon. Cant, 

Queer Kicks, A bad pair of breeches. 

 Quezrx Mort. A diſeaſed ſtrumpet. Cant. 

Queer Nas. A felt hat, or other bad hat. 


Queer PiunGtrs., Cheats who throw themſelves into the 
water, in order that they may be taken up by their accom- 
plices, who carry them to one of the houſes appointed by 
the Humane Society for the recovery of drowned perſons, 
where they are rewarded by the ſociety with a guinea each; 
and the ſuppoſed drowned perſon, pretending he was driven 
to that extremity by great neceſſity, is alſo frequently ſent 
away with a contribution in his pocket. 


Qurzx Prancter, A bad, worn-out, foundered horſe ; alſo a 
cowardly or faint-hearted horſe-ſtealer. 
Querr RoosTer, An informer that pretends to be ſleeping; 


and thereby overhears the converſation of thieves in nig 
cellars, 


Qui Tam. A qui tam horſe ; one that will both carry and 


draw. Law wit, 


To 22 To make ſubtle diſtinctions; alſo to play upon 

words. 

Quick axd NIũ BLE. More like a bear than a ſquirrel. 
n to any one moving ſluggiſhly on a buſineſs or 
errand that requires diſpatch. 


Qui. The quantity of tobacco put into the mouth at one 
time. To quid tobacco; to chew tobacco. Quid 2 hoc ? 
hoc eft quid; alſo a ſhilling. | 


Quips. Caſh, money. Can you tip me any quids? can you 
lend me ſome money? 


Qv1iryrinc, Rogering. See To Rocen, 


Quivxvxe. A politician : from a character of that name in 
the farce of the Upholſterer. | 


QrrLr Driver, A clerk, ſcribe, or hackney writer. 


Qiu. The private parts of a woman: perhaps from the 
Spaniſh gzemar, to burn, | 
Z Quinssy, 


aue 


| Quixszy, Choked by a hempen quinſey ; hanged. 
 Quiees. Girds, taunts, jeſts. 


. or Choix BID. A complete rogue, one that has 
ung in different choirs or cages, 1. e. gaols. Cant. 


Qvizxxs AND QvitLeTs. Tricks and devices, Quirks in 
law; ſubtle diſtinctions and evaſions. ä 


Qu1z, A ſtrange- looking fellow, an odd dog. Oxford. 


Quop. Newgate, or any other priſon. The dab's in quod; 
the poor rogue is in priſon, 
Quora. Snack, ſhare, part, proportion, or dividend, Tip 


me my quota ; give me part of the winnings, booty, or 
plunder. Cant, 1 


\ 
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Razr. A Welch rabbit; bread and cheeſe toaſted, i. e. 


a Welſh rare bit. Rabbits were alſo a ſort of wooden canns 
to drink out of, now out of uſe. | 


RABBIT CarChurrR, A midwife. 


RaBBIT Sucxers. Young ſpendthrifts taking up goods on 
truſt at great prices. 


Rack Rent. Rent ftrained to the utmoſt value. To lie at 
rack and manger ; to be in great diſorder, 
RackaBACK., A gormagon. See GORMAGON, 


Rayes. An appellation given by the gownſmen of the univer- 
| ſity of Oxford to the inhabitants of that place. 
Rac. A farthing. 


To Rac, To abuſe, and tear to rags the characters of the as 
m 


ſons abuſed. She gave him a good ragging, or ragged 
off heartily. 


Rac CARRIER. An enſign. 


Rac Fair, An inſpection of the linen and neceſſaries of a 


company of ſoldiers, commonly made by their officers on 
Mondays or Saturdays, | 


Rae 
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Rac Wartzs. Gin, or any other common dram : theſe liquors 
ſeldom failing to reduce thoſe that drink them to rags. 


RacAuurrix. A. ragged fellow, one all in tatters, a tatter- 
demallion. 


Raits, See Heap Raits. A diſh of rails; a lecture, joba- 
tion, or ſcolding from a married woman to her huſband. 


RainBow, Knight of the rainbow; a footman : from hag 
commonly clothed in garments of different colours, 
meeting of gentlemen ſtyled of the moſt ancient order of the 
rainbow, was advertiſed to be held at the Foppington's Head, 
Moorkelds. 


Rainy Day. To lay up ſomething for a rainy day ; to pro- 
vide againſt a time of neceſſity or diſtreſs, 


Raxe, RaxtneLL, or RartESHAME, A lewd, debauched 
fellow. | 


Rartyn SeooxneR, A fool. 
Rau Car. A he cat. 


RamMis#. Rank. Rammiſh woman; a ſturdy virago. 


RaMMER. The arm. The buſnapper's kenchin ſeized my 
rammer; i. e. the watchman laid hold of my arm. Cant. 


Rams«ACKLED. Out of repair. A ramſhackled houſe ; per- 
haps a corruption of ragſacted, i. e. plundered. 


RAN DLT. A ſet of nonſenſical verſes, repeated in Ireland by 
ſchoolboys, and young people, who have been guilty of 
breaking wind backwards before any of their companions ; 
if they neglect this apology, they are liable to certain kicks, 
pinches, and fillips, which are accompanied with diyers ad- 
monitory couplets. 

Ranvy. Obſtreperous, unruly, rampant, 

Rancinc. Intriguing with a variety of women. 


Ranx. Stinking, rammiſh, ill-flavoured ; alſo ſtrong, great. 
A rank knave; a rank coward : perhaps the latter may allude 
to an ill ſavour cauſed by fear. | 


Rank Rip ge. A highwayman. | 


RanTALLION. One whoſe ſcrotum is ſo relaxed as to be 
longer than his penis, i, e. whoſe ſhot pouch is longer than 
the barrel of his piece. 


Rax Tirol zg. A rude romping boy or girl; alſo a gadabout 
diſſipated woman. To ride rantipole ; the ſame as riding 
St. George. See ST, GeorGe. | | 


RaxTum ScanTUM. Playing at rantum ſcantum; making 
the beaſt with two backs. ; 
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To Rar. To take a falſe oath; alſo to curſe. He rap 
out a volley; i. e. he ſwore a whole volley of oaths, To 
rap, means alſo to exchange or barter : a rap is likewiſe an 
Iriſh halfpenny. Rap on the knuckles ; a reprimand. 


RarrakEES. Iriſh robbers, or outlaws, who in the time of 

Oliver Cromwell were armed with ſhort weapons, called in 
Iriſh rapiers, uſed for ripping perſons up. 

Rayyer. A ſwinging great lie. 


Raxzs SHew Men, Poor Savoyards, who ſubſiſt by ſhewing 
the magic lantern and marmots about London. 


Rascart. A rogue or villain: a term borrowed from the 

_ chaſe; a raſcal originally meaning a lean ſhabby deer, at 
the time of changing his horns, penis, &c. whence, in the 
yulgar acceptation, raſcal is conceived to ſignify a man with- 
out genitals : the regular vulgar anſwer to this reproach, if 
uttered by a woman, is the offer of an ocular demonſtration 
of the virility of the party ſo defamed. Some derive it from 
raſcaglione, an Italian word ſignifying a man without teſticles, 
or an eunuch. 

Rar. A drunken man or woman taken up by the watch, and 

_ confined in the watch-houſe. Carnt.—To ſmell a rat; to 
ſuſpect ſome intended trick, or unfair deſign. 


Rats. Of theſe there are the following kinds: a black rat 
and a grey rat, a py- rat and a cu- rat. 


RaTTLEe. A dice box. To rattle; to talk without conſi- 
deration, alſo to move off or go away. To rattle one off; 
to rate or ſcold him. 


RarrLE-rArz. A volatile, unſteady, or whimſical man or 


woman. 

RaTTLE-TRAPs. A contemptuous name for any curious port- 
able piece of machinery, or philoſophical apparatus. 

RaTTLER, A eoach. Rattle and pad; a coach and horſes. 

RaTTLIixc Cove, A coachman. Cant. 

RaTTLixe Mounts. Beggars who ply coaches, Cant. 

Raw Heap and BLoopy Bones. A bull beggar, or ſcare- 
child, with which fooliſh nurſes terrify crying brats. 

Reaper. A pocket-book, Cant. 

Reaper MercnanTts, Pickpockets, chiefly oung Jews, 


who ply about the Bank to ſteal the pocket-books of perſons 
who have juſt received their dividends there. 


Reavy, The ready rhino ; money. Cant. 


Rx Bus. 
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RzBvus, A riddle or pun on a man's name, expreſſed in ſeu 
ture or painting, thus: a bolt or arrow, and a tun, for Bolton; 
death's — and a ton, for Morton. | 


Rzecxon. To reckon without one's haſt; to make an erro- 
neous judgment in one's own fayour. To caſt up one's 
reckoning or accounts; to vomit, 

To Recxuit. To get a freſh ſupply of money, 

Rep Fus TIAN. Port wine. | 


Rev Lans, The throat, Gone down the red lane; ſwal- 
lowed. 


Rep LartTice. A public houſe. 


Rev LeTTex Day, A ſaint's day or holiday, marked in the 
calendars with red letters. Red letter men; Roman Catho- 
lies: from their obſervation of the ſaints days marked in red 
letters. | 


Ray Rac. The 5 405 Shut your potatoe trap, and give 
your red rag a holiday; i. e. ſhut your mouth, and let your 
tongue reſt. Too much of the red rag; too much tongue. 


Rev SaiL-Yard Dockers, Buyers of ſtores ſtolen out of the 
royal yards and docks, ; - 


Rev SHANK. A duck. Cant. —Alſo a Scotch highlander. 


Ret1G610vs Hoxsg. One much given to prayer, or apt to be 
down upon his knees. 


ReLticious PaINx TER. One who does not break the com- 
mandment which prohibits the making of the likeneſs of 
any thing in heaven or earth, or in the waters under the 
earth. 5 


Taz RRLIsu. The ſign of the cheſhire cheeſe. 
Remevy CRIT CH. A chamber pot, or member mug. 


RnMemBErR PARSON MZLRHAM. Drink about: a Norfolk 
phraſe, 


Rexnpezvous. A place of meeting. The rendezvous of the 
beggars were, about the year 1638, according to the Bell. 
man, St. Quinton's, the Three Crowns in the Vintry, St. 
Tybs, and at Knapſbury : theſe were four barns within a 
mile of London. In Middleſex were four other harbours, 
called Draw the Pudding out of the Fire, the Croſs Keys in 
Craneford pariſh, St. Julian's in Iſleworth pariſh, and the 
Houſe of Pettie in Northall pariſh. In Kent, the King's 
Barn near Dartford, and Ketbrooke near Blackheath. 


Rue. A woman of reputation, 
Re Pos» 
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Regryosirory. A lock-up or ſpunging-houſe, a gaol. Alfo 
livery ſtables, where horſes and carnages are ſold by auction. 
RascounTtrs. The time of ſettlement between the bulls 
and bears of Exchange-alley, when the loſers muſt pay their 
differences, or become lame ducks, and waddle out of the 
Alley. | | 

ResvrrECTION Men, Perſons employed by the ſtudents in 
anatomy to ſteal dead bodies out of church- yards. 

RE VEXEZN CE. An ancient cuſtom, which obliges any perſon 
eaſing himſelf near the highway or foot-path, on the word 
reverence being given him by a paſſenger, to take off his 
hat with his teeth, and without moving from his ſtation to 

throw it over his head, by which it frequently falls into the 

excrement : this was conſidered as a puniſhment for the 
breach of delicacy. A perſon refuſing to obey this law, 
might be puſhed backwards. Hence, perhaps, the term, 
fir-reverence, 

ReverstD. A man ſet by bullies on his head, that his mone 
may fall out of his bre-ches, which they afterwards by acci- 
dent pick up. See HoisTiNG, 


Review or. THE Black CuirassIERs. A viſitation of the 
clergy. See Crow Fair, 

Rulxo. Money. Cant. 

RuixocERICAT. Rich: the cull is rhinocerical. Cant. 

RIB. A wife: an alluſion to our common mother Eve, made 
out of Adam's rib. A crooked rib; a croſs-grained wife. 


RiBatvey. Vulgar abuſive language, ſuch as was ſpoken by 
ribalds. Ribalds were originally mercenary ſoldiers, who 
travelled about, ſerving any maſter for pay, but afterwards 
degenerated into a mere banditti. 

R1sBzin. Money. The ribbin runs thick; i. e. there is plenty 
of money. Cant. 

To RiproasT. To beat: II ribroaſt him to his heart's con- 
tent. 0 , 

Ricn Facx, or Nosz, A red pimpled face. 

Ricyakp SnakY. A dictionary. A country lad, having 


been reproved for calling potions by their chriſtian names, 
being ſent by his maſter to borrow a dictionaty, thought to 


ſhew his breeding by aſking for a Richard Snary. 


RipER A perſon who receives part of the ſalary of a place or 
appointment from the oſtenſible occupier, by virtue of an 


agreement with the donor, or great man appointing, e 
rider 


0 


rider is ſaid to be quartered upon the poſſeſſor, who often 
has one or more perſons thus riding behind him. See 
QUARTERED, 


RinGe. A guinea, Ridge cully ; a goldſmith. Cant. 


Ripixe Sr. Grokce, The woman uppermoſt in the amorous 
congreſs, that is, the dragon upon St. George. This is ſaid 
to be the way to get a biſhop. 


RI DING SkKimwincGToOn. A ludicrous cavalcade, in ridicule 
of a man beaten by his wife, It conſiſts of a man riding 
behind a woman, with his face to the horſe's tail, holding 
a diſtaff in his hand, at which he ſeems to werk, the wo- 
man all the while beating him with a ladle ; a ſmock diſ- 

layed on a ſtaff is carried before them as an emblematical 
ſtandard, denoting female ſuperiority : they are accompanied 
by what is called the rough muſic, that is, frying-pans, bulls 
horns, marrow-bones and cleavers, &c. A proceflion of this 
kind is admirably deſcribed by Butler in his Hudibras. He 
rode private, i. e. was a private trooper. 


Rirr Rare, Low vulgar perſons, mob, tag-rag and bob- 
tail, 

Ric. Fun, game, diverſion, or trick, To run one's rig upon 
any particular perſon; to make him a butt. I am up to your 
rig; I am a match for your tricks, 


Riccine, Clothing. I'll unrig the bloſs; I'll trip the 
wench. Rum rigging; fine clothes. The cull has rum 
rigging, let's ding him and mill him, and pike ; the fellow 
has good clothes, let's knock him down, rob him, and ſcour 

ff, i. e. run away. 


RIOGMAROLE. Roundabout, nonſenſical. He told a long rig- 
marole ſtory. 


Rinc, Money procured by begging: beggars ſo called it 
from its ringing when thrown to them. Alſo acircle formed 
for boxers, wreſtlers, and cudgel-players, by a man ſtyled 
Vinegar; who, with his hat before his eyes, goes round the 


circle, ſtriking at random with his whip to prevent the po- | 


pulace from crowding in. 

To RING A Prat. To ſcold; chiefly applied to women. 
His wife rung him a fine peal ! 

| Rte, A miſerable rip; a poor, lean, worn-out horſe. 


Rirroxs. Spurs: Rippos is famous for a manufaRory of 
ſpurs, both for men and fighting cocks. 


RoaxATORIOs AND Urroars. Oratorios and operas. 


RoazinG Boy. A noify, riotous fellow. , 
RoakrI1NG 
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Roa kN Trapet, A quick trade. 


To Roasr, To arreſt. T'll roaſt the dab; T'll arreſt the 
raſcal.— Alſo 10 jeer, ridicule, or banter, He ſtood the 
roaſt ; he was the butt.—Roaſt meat clothes; Sunday or 
holiday clothes. To cry roaſt meat; to boaſt of one's fituation, 
To rule the roaſt ; to be maſter or paramount, 


| RoasT AND BoiLED. A nick name for the life guards, who 
are moſtly ſubſtantial houſe-keepers, and eat daily of roaſt and 
boiled. | 


RoBraT's Men, The third old rank of the canting crew, 
mighty thieves, like Robin Hood, 


Ron v DevcLas, with one eye and a ſtinking breath. The 
breech, | 

Rocnrsrer PorRTion. Two torn ſmocks, and what nature 
gave, 4 | 

Rocktp., He was rocked in a ftone kitchen; a ſaying meant 
to convey the idea that the perſon ſpoken of is a fool, his 
brains having been diſordered by the jumbling of his cra- 
dle. 

Roc ER. A portmanteau ; alſo a man's yard. Cant. 


Roc x, or Tis or Tus BurtTzrY, A gooſe. Cant.—Jolly 
Roger; a flag hoiſted by pirates. 


To Rog. To bull, or lie with a woman: from the name 
of Roger being frequently given to a bull. | 


Roc us. The fourth order of canters. A rogue in grain; a 
great rogue, alſo a corn chandler. A rogue in ſpirit; a 
diſtiller or brandy merchant. 


Rocum Pogum, or DaAckUun Pockam. Goat's beard, 
eaten for aſparagus; ſo called by the ladies who gather 
creſles, &c, who alſo deal in this plant. 


Roman. A ſoldier in the foot guards, who gives up his pay 
to his ue e for leave to work; ſerving, like an ancient 
Roman, for glory, and the love of his country. 


Ro OY LES. Watch and ward, Romboy led; ſought after 
with a warrant. 


ROME MoxT. A queen. 
ROME VILLE. London, Cant. 


Romy. A forward wanton girl, a tomrig. Grey, in his notes 
to Shakeſpeare, derives it from arompo, an animal found in 
South Guinea, that is a man eater. e Hoyben. 


Roox. A cheat: probably from the thieviſh diſpoſition of the 
birds 


R O W 


birds of that name. Alſo the cant name for a crow uſed in 
houſe-breaking.—To rook ; to cheat, particularly at play. 


Room. She lets out her fore room and lies backwards: ſay- 
ing of a woman ſuſpected of proſtitution. 

* Upon the high ropes; elated, in high ſpirits, cock- 

.  a-hoop. 

Ros g. Under the roſe; privately or ſecretly. The roſe was, 
it is ſaid, ſacred to Harpocrates, the God of Silence, and 
therefore frequently placed in the ceilings of rooms deſtined 


for the receiving of young implying, that whatever was 
tranſacted there, ſhould not be made public. | 


Rosy G1LLs. One with a ſanguine or freſh-coloured coun- 
tenance. 


Rorax. A coach, cart, or other wheeled carriage. 


Ror GuT. Small beer; called beer- a- bumble will burſt 
one's guts before twill make one tumble, 


Rovers. . Pirates, vagabonds. 


Roven, To lie rough; to lie all night in one's clothes: called 
alſo roughing it. Likewiſe to ſleep on the bare deck of a 
ſhip, when the perſon is commonly adviſed to chuſe the 
ſofteſt plank. * 


Roven Music. Saucepans, frying-pans, poker and tongs, 
marrow-bones and cleavers, bulls horns, &c, beaten upon and 
ſounded in ludicrous proceſſions. 


RovLlteav., Anumber of guineas, from twenty to fifty or more, 
wrapped up in Paper, for the more ready circulation at 
gaming-tables : ſometimes they are incloſed in ivory boxes, 
made to hold exactly 20, 50, or 100 guineas. 


RovnD DEALinG. Plain, honeſt dealing. 

Round Hears. A term of reproach to the puritans and par- 
tizans of Oliver Cromwell, and the Rump Parliament, who 
it is ſaid made uſe of a bowl as a guide to trim their hair, 

Roux D Romiv, A mode of igning remonſtrances praiſed 
by failors on board the king's ſhips, wherein their names are 
written in a circle, ſo that it cannot be diſcovered who firſt 

ſigned it, or was, in other words, the ringleader, 

Rovnp Suu. A conſiderable ſum. 


Rovr. A modern card meeting at a private houſe ; alſo an 
order from the Secretary at War, directing the march and 
quartering of ſoldiers, 

Row, A diſturbance ; a term uſed by the ſtudents at Cam- 
bridge. 4 | 
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Row. To row in the ſame boat; to be embarked in the 


ſame ſcheme. 


Rowe AND. To give a Rowland for an Oliver; to give an 
equivalent. Rowland and Oliver were two knights famous 
in romance: the wonderful achievements of the one could 
only be equalled by thoſe of the other. 


 RowL+a nDs. A fraternity, by the title of the ancient and ho- 
nourable family of the Rowlands, held their annual meet- 


ing at the Prince and Princeſs of Orange, Whitechapel 
Fields. 


RoyaL Scames, Highwaymen who never rob any but rich 
perſons, and that without ill treating them, See Scamp. 


Roy aL STAG SocigTy. Was held every Monday evening, at 
ſeven o'clock, at the Three Tuns, near the Hoſpital Gate, 
Newgate-ſtreet. 


Roysrrr, A rude boiſterous fellow; alſo a hound that opens 
on a falſe ſcent. 


To Rus. To run away. Don't rub us to the whit; don't 
ſend us to Newgate. Cant. Jo rub up; to refreſh : to 
rub up one's memory. A rub; an impediment. A rubber; 
the beſt two out of three. To win a rubber; to win two 
games out of three. 


Rugy-FACED. , Red-faced. ; 


Rurr. An ornament formerly worn by men and women round 
their necks. Wooden ruff; the pillory. 

Rurriax. The devil. Cant. May the ruffian nab the cuffin 

queer, and let the harmanbeck trine with his kinchins about 
his colquarron ; may the Devil take the juſtice, and let the 
conſtable be hanged with his children about his neck. The 
ruffi an cly thee ; the Devil take thee. Ruffian cook ruffian, 
who ſcalded the Devil in his feathers; a ſaying of a bad 
cook, Ruffian ſometimes alſo means a juſtice, 


Ruerles, Handcuffs. Cart, 


RurrI as. The firſt rank of canters ; alſo notorious rogues 
pretending to be maimed ſoldiers or ſailors. 


Rurruaxs. The woods, hedges, or buſhes. Cant. 


Rus. It is all rug; it is all right and ſafe, the game is ſecure,” 
Cant, 


Rum. Fine, good, valuable. 
Rum Becx., A juſtice of the peace. Cant. 
Rum Birs. A clever cheat, a clean trick. 


R U M 
Rum BLEeaTinG CHAT. A fat wether ſheep. Cant. 
Rum Browra. A handſome wench. Cant. 
Rum Buureer. A jolly hoſt. Cant. 
Rum Bos, A young apprentice ; alſo a ſharp trick. 
Rum Booze. Wine, or any other good liquor, Rum booz- 
ing welts ; bunches of grapes. Cant. | 


Rum BussER. A dexterous a at ſtealing ſilver tankards 
from inns and taverns. 


Rum Bucxrs. A valuable tow Cant, 
Rum Bux. A full purſe. Cart. 


Run Cuus. Aung butchers, a cuſtomer eaſily impoſed on, 
as to the quality and price of meat. Cant. 


Rum CranTt. A ſong. 

Rugs Clout. A fine filk, cambric, or holland handkerchief, 
ant, 

Run Cod. A good purſe of gold. Cant. 

Rum Cox. See Cor. 

Rum Colt. New money, or medals. 

- Rum Cove. A dexterous or clever rogue. 


Rum Curt. A rich fool, eafily cheated, particularly by his 
miſtreſs, 


Rum Dzeczn., A handſome ſword. Cant. 

Rum Dir. See Rum Doxr, | 

Ruu Diver. A dexterous pickpocket, Cart. 

Rum Doxy. A fine wench. Cant. 

Rum Drawers. Silk, or other fine ſtockings, Cant. 
Rum DaorrER. A vintner. Cant. 

Rum DusBter. An expert picklock. 


Run Duxe. A jolly handſome fellow; alſo an odd eccentric 
fellow; likewiſe the boldeſt and ſtouteſt fellows lately amon 
the Alfatians, Minters, Savoyards, and other inhabitants o 
privileged diſtricts, ſent to remove and guard the goods of 
ſuch bankrupts as intended to take ſanctuary in thoſe place 

n 

Rum Filt. See Rum Dives, 

Rum Fun, A ſharp trick, Cant. 

Rum Gacctrs. Cheats who tell wonderful tories of their 
ſufferings at ſea, or when taken by. the Algerines. Cant. 


Rum GatLT, See Rum CoLls. Cant, 
Aa 2 Rum 
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Rum GLyMMER., King or chief of the link-boys. Cant. 
Rum GuTTLERs. Canary wine, Cant, 
Rum HorrER. A drawer at a tavern. Rum hopper, tip us 


preſently a boozing cheat of rum guttlers; drawer, bring us 
preſently a bottle of the beſt canary. Carr. 


Rum Kicks. Breeches of gold or ſilver brocade, or richly 
laced with gold or ſilver. Cart. 

Rum Mawnp, One that counterfeits a fool. Cant. 

Rum Moxr. A queen, or great lady. Cant. 

Rum Nas. A good hat. 

Rum NanTz, Good French brandy. Cant. 

Rum Nep. A very rich filly fellow. Cant. 

Rum Pap. The highway, Cant. 


Run Papvers, Highwaymen well mounted and armed, 
Cant, 


Rum PrzrEzs. Fine looking-glaſſes, Cant, 
Rum PRAN ER. A fine horſe. Cant. 

Rum Qu1ips. A great booty. Cant. 

Rum Rurr Prcx. Weſtphalia ham. Cant. 
Rum SniTCa. A ſmart fillip on the noſe. 


Rum Squeeze. Much wine, or good liquor, given among 
fiddlers. Cant. 


Rum TiLTzR, See Rum Decrts. 
Rum Tol. See Rum DoE. 
Rum TorrIix . A rich commode, or woman's head-drefs. 
Rum ViLLs. See RomevILLE. 

Rum Wir ER. See Rum CrLour. 

RumBo, Rum, water, and ſugar ; alſo a priſon. 

RumBorLe, A ward or watch. 

RumBbumTious. Obſtreperous. 


Rumrory. To ride to Rumford'to have one's backſide new 
bottomed ; i. e. to have a pair of new leather breeches, 
Rumford was formerly a famous place for leather breeches. 
A like ſaying is current in Nortolk and Suffolk, of Bungay, 
and for the 1 reaſon.— Rumford lion; a calf. See Es- 
$:x Liox. 


Ruur. To rump any one; to turn the back to him: an evo- 
lution ſometimes uſed at court, Rump and dozen; a rum 
of beef and a dozen of claret : an Iriſh wager, called alſo 
- buttock 
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buttock and trimmings, Rump and kidney men; fiddlers 
that play at feaſts, fairs, weddings, &c, and live chiefly on 
the remnants. | 

Rumevs. A riot, quarrel, or confuſion, 


Ru x Goops, A maidenhead, being a commodity never en- 
tered, | 


Runxinc Hoxse, or NAG. A clap, or gleet. 


RunninG SMOBBLE. Snatching goods off a counter, and 
throwing them -to an accomplice, who bruſhes off with 
them, 

Runnixc STATION ERS. Hawkers of newſpapers, trials, and 
dying ſpeeches. 

RunT. A ſhort ſquat man or woman: from the ſmall cattle 
called Welſh runts. 


Rusnzxs. Thieves who knock at the doors of great houſes in 
London, in ſummer time, when the families are gone out of 
town, and on the door being opened by a woman, ruſh in 


and rob the houſe ; alſo houſebreakers who enter lone houſes 
by force, | 


Rvuss1an Corree-Hovsz, The Brown Bear in Bow-ſtreet, 
Covent-Garden, a houſe of call for the thief-takers and run- 
ners of the Bow-ſtreet juſtices, 


RusTY., Out of uſe. To nab the ruſt ; to be refraQtory : 
properly applied to a reſtive horſe, and figuratively to the 
man —_ To ride ruſty; to be ſullen : called alſo to 

ride gru | | 
Rus ry Gurs. A blunt ſurly fellow: a jocular miſnomer of 


ruſticus. 


RuTrTinG. Copulating, Rutting time; the ſeaſon when 
deer go to rut, ' 
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GACHEVEREL. 'The iron door, or blower, to the mouth 
of a ſtove : from a divine of that name, who made himſelf 
famous for blowing the coals of diſſenſion in the latter end of 
the reign of queen Ann. 


Sack. A wn To buy the ſack; to get drunk. To dive 
into the ſack ; to pick a pocket. To break a bottle in an 


empty ſack ; a bubble bet, a ſack with a bottle in it not be- 
ing an empty ſack. 


Sav Doc. A wicked debauched fellow: one of the ancient 
family of the ſad dogs, Swift tranſlates it into Latin by the 
words rriſtis canis, 

SADDLE. To ſaddle the ſpit; to giye a dinner or ſupper. To 
ſaddle one's noſe ; to wear ſpectacles. To ſaddle a place or 

nſion ; to oblige the holder to pay a certain portion of his 


income to ſome one nominated by the donor. Saddle fick ; 
galled with riding, having loſt leather, | 


Saixr. A piece of ſpoilt timber in a coach-maker's ſhop, like 
a faint, devoted to the flames. 


Saint Grorrrey's Day, Never, there being no ſaint of 
that name : to-morrow-come-never, when two Sundays come 
together. 


SAINT LuxE's Bixp, An ox: that Evangeliſt being always 


repreſented with an ox. 

SainT Monday, A holiday moſt religiouſly obſerved by 
journeymen ſhoemakers, and other interior mechanics: a 
profanation of that day, by working, is puniſhable by a fine, 
particularly among the gentle craft. An Iriſhman obſerved, 
that this ſaint's anniverſary happened every week. 

SAINTONGE. A ſociety formerly held at the Exciſe Coffee- 
houſe, Old Broad-ftreet. 

Sal. An abbreviation of /alivation, In a high ſal; in the 

pickling tub, or under a ſalivation. 

SALAMANDERS. The worthy members of the ſociety of Sala- 
manders met at the Bull and Anchor, near Hammerſmith. 


SALESMAN's Docs. A barker, Vide BARKER. 


SALMON- 


S W. 


SALMON-GUNDY. Apples, onions, veal or chicken, and pick- 
led herrings, minced fine, and eaten with oil and vinegar: 
ſome derive the name of this meſs from the French' words 
felon mon gouft, becauſe the proportions of the different ingre- 
dients are regulated by the palate of the maker; others ſay it 
bears tie name of the inventor, who was a rich Dutch mer- 
chant : but the general and moſt-probable opinion is, that it 
was invented by the counteſs of Salmagondi, one of the ladies 
of Mary de Medicis, wife of king Henry IV. of France, and 
by her brought into France. | 


SALMON, or SALAMON. The beggars' ſacrament or oath. 


Sair, Lecherous. A falt bitch; a bitch at heat, or proud 
bitch. Salt cel; a rope's end, uſed to correct boys, &c. at 
fea : you ſhall have a ſalt eel for ſupper. 


Saxywici, Ham, dried tongue, or ſome other ſalted meat, 
cut thin, and put between two ſlices of bread and butter: 
ſaid to be a favourite morſel with the Earl of Sandwich. 


Sandy Pats, A red-haired man or woman. 
Sax AAN. Rack punch was formerly ſo called in bagnios. 


Sanx, Sax E, or CENTIr EE's. A taylor employed by clo- 
thiers in making ſoldiers* clothing. 
Sarscurr. A ſimple fellow. Sappy ; fooliſh. 


SaTYR. A libidinons fellow: thoſe iniaginary beings are by 
poets reported to be extremely ſalacious. 


Sauce Box A term of familiar raillery, ſignifying a bold or 
forward perſon, | 


SAVE-ALL A kind of candleftick uſed by our frugal fore- 
fathers, to burn ſnuffs and ends of candles, Figuratively, 
boys running about gentlemen's houſes in Ireland, who are 
fed on broken meats that would otherwiſe be waſted; alſo a 
miſer. : 


SaunTERER, An idle, lounging fellow: by ſome derived 
from /ans terre; applied to a Fr who, having no lands or 
home, lingered and loitered about. Some derive it from 
perſons devoted to the Holy Land, /aint terre, who loitered 
about, as waiting for company. 


Saw. Anold ſaw; an ancient proverbial ſaying. 


SawnNnY, or Sau Dr. A general nick- name for a Scotchman, 
as Paddy is for an Inſhman, or Tatfy for a Welchman ; 

 Sawny or Sandy being the familiar abbreviation or diminu- 
tive of Alexander, a very favourite name among the Scottiſh 
nation 
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ScaB. A worthleſs man or woman. 


E MisERaBLES. A ſet of mock maſons, who, A. D. 
1744 made a ludicrous proceſſion in ridicule of the Free 
aſons. | 


ScaLy Fiz. An honeſt, rough, blunt ſailor, 


Sc aur. A hi 1 Royal ſcamp; a highwayman 
who robs civilly. Royal foot ſcamp; a . o behaves 
in like manner. 


To ScaurER. To run away haſtily, 
SCANDAL BROTH, Tea. 


SCANDAL PRooF, One who has eaten ſhame and * after 
it, or would bluſh at being aſhamed. 


ScanDalous. A perriwig. Cant. 


ScarEGALLOws, One who deſerves and has narrowly eſca 
the gallows, a ſlip-gibbet, one for whom the gallows is ſaid 
to groan, 


SCAPEGRACE. A wild diſſolute fellow. 
Scarce, To make one's ſelf ſcarce; to ſteal away. 


ScarxierT Horsz. A high-red, hired or hack horſe ; a pun 
on the word Hired. 


SCAVEY. Senſe, knowledge. ©« Maſſa, me no ſcavey;“ maſter, 
I don't know {regroe language): perhaps from the French 


ſcavoir. 
SCHEME. A party of pleaſure. 
Schism Monctr. A diſſenting teacher. 
SCHISM SHoP. A diſſenting meeting-houſe. 
School or Vexus. A bawdy-houſe. 
Sc Hot: BuTTER. Cobbing, whipping. 


SCONCE. 200 head, probably as being the fort and citadel of 
a man: from /conce, an old name for a fort, derived from a 
Dutch word of the ſame ſignification. To build a ſconce; 
a military term for bilking one's quarters. To ſconce or 
ſkonce ; to impoſe a fine. Academical phraſe. i 


Scoron Barr. A halt and a reſting on a ſtick, as practiſed by 
pedlars. 


Score Chocol ATE. Brimſtone and milk. 
Scoroen Fip pr. The itch. 


Score Misr. A ſober ſoaking rain: a Scotch miſt will wet 
an Engliſhman to the ſkin, 


Scoren Warminc Pax, A wench; alſo a fart. 
OCOU NDRE L, 


S8 Cn: 
ScoundreL, A man void of every principle of honour. 
Scoux. To ſcqur or ſcore off; to run away: perhaps from 
ſcore, i, e. full ſpeed, or as faſt as legs would carry one. 
Alſo to wear : chiefly applied to irons, fetters, or handcuffs, 
becauſe wearing ſcours them. He will ſcour the darbies ; 
he will be in fetters. To ſcour the cramp ring; to wear 


bolts or fetters, from which, as well as from coffin hinges, 
rings ſuppoſed to prevent the cramp are made. 


Scovrers, Riotous bucks, who amuſe themſelves with break- 
ing windows, beating the watch, and aſſaulting every perſon 
they meet: called ſcouring the ſtreets, 

ScouT, A co errand-boy at Oxford, called a gyp at 
Cambridge. Alſo a watchman or a watch. Cant, 


Scraccepd, Hanged. 
ScRaccy, Lean, bony. 
ScrRan. Victuals. 


Scaar. A villanous ſcheme or plan. He whiddles the whole 
ſcrap ; he diſcovers the whole plan or ſcheme. 


Scar. To get into a ſcrape; to be involved in a diſagree- 
able buſineſs. 


ScCRarER, A fiddler; alſo one who ſcrapes plates for mezzo- 
tinto prints. , 

Scrarinc, A mode of expreſſing diſlike to a perſon, or ſer- 
mon, practiſed at Oxford by the ſtudents, in ſcraping their 
feet agaiſt the ground during the be requently 
done to teſtify their diſapprobation of a proctor who has been, 
as they think, too rigorous. 

SCRATCH. Old Scratch ; the Devil: probably from the long 
and ſharp claws with which he is frequently delineated. 

ScRATCH LAND. Scotland, 


ScraTCH PLATTER, or TayYLors Racour. Bread in 
the oil and vinegar in which cucumbers have been ſliced. 


To Sckew. To copulate, A female ſcrew ;z a common proſ- 
titute. To ſcrew one up; to exact upon one in a bargain 
or reckoning. 


Scxew Jaws. A wry-mouthed man or woman. 


| Scrie, A ſerap or lip of paper. The cully freely blotted the 
ſcrip, and tipt me forty hogs; the man freely ſigned the 
bond, and gave me 151 ſhillings.—Scrip is alſo a Change 
Alley phraſe for the laſt loan or ſubſcription. What does 
ſcrip go at for the next reſcounters? what does ſcrip ſell for 
delivered at the next day of ſettling? - 
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ScroBy. To be tipt the ſcroby ; ta be whipt before the juſ- 


tices. 
Sckor Eg. A farthing. Cant. 


Se xv * A low mean fellow, employed in all ſorts of dirty 
Work. 


ScxuBBaDo. The itch. 

Scurr. A head of a houſe, or maſter of a college, at the uni- 
verſities. 

SCULL, or SCULLER, A boat rowed by one man with a light 
Kind of oar, called a ſcull ; alſo a one-horſe chaiſe or buggy. 

SCULL THATCHER. A peruke-maker. 

Scum. 'The riff-raff, tag-rag and bobtail, or loweſt order of 
the people. 

SCUT. 'The tail of a hare or rabbit; alſo that of a woman, 


SCUTTLE., To ſcuttle off; to run away. To ſeuttle a ſhip ; 
to make a hole in her bottom, in order to fiak her. 


Sea Crap, A ſailor. 


SraL Ex, or Squerze Wax, One ready to give bond and 
judgment for goods or money. 


SECRET, He has been let into the ſecret ; he has been cheat- 
ed at gaming or horſe-racing. He or ſhe is in the grand 
ſecret; i. e. dead. 

Szeby, Poor, penny leſs, ſtiver-cramped, exhauſted. 

Sers. The eyes. See DAxLIchrs. 


SERAGL10. A bawdy-houſe; the name of that part of the 
Great 'Turk's palace where the women are kept. | 


Sx r. A dead ſet; a concerted ſcheme to defraud a perſon by 
gaming. 

SETTER. A bailiff's follower, who, like a ſetting dog, fol- 
lows and points out the game for his maſter, Alſo ſome- 
times an exciſeman. 

To SETTLE» To knock down or ſtun any one. We ſettled 


the cull by a ſtoter on his nob ; we ſtunned the fellow by a 
blow on the head. 


 SEVEN-SIDED ANIMAL. A one-eyed man or woman, each 


having a right fide and a left fide, a fore fide and a back fide, 
an outhde, an inſide, and a blind fide, 


SHABBAROON, An ill-drefſed ſhabby fellow; alſo a mean+- 

ſpirited perſon, 
SUAFTIBURY, A gallon pot full of wine, with a cock, 
| To 
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To Su ac. To copulate, He is but bad ſhag; he is no able 


woman's man. 


SHAG-BAG, or SHAKE-BAG, A poor ſneaking fellow, a man 
of no ſpirit: a term borrowed from the cock-pit. 


Snare. To ſhake one's elbow ; to game with dice. To 
ſhake a cloth in the wind; to be hanged in chains. 


SHALLOw Parr. A ſimple fellow. 

SHam. A cheat, or trick. To cut a ſham; to cheat or de- 
ceive. Shams; falſe ſleeves to put on over a dirty ſhirt, or 
falſe ſleeves with ruffles to put over a plain one, To ſham 
abram ; to counterfeit Geknefs, | 

To SHamBLE, To walk awkwardly. Shamble-legged ; one 
that walks wide, and ſhuffles about his feet. 

Su ax KER. A venereal wart, 

SHANKS, Legs, or gams. 

SHanks NaGGy, To ride ſhanks naggy ; to travel on foot. 
Scotch, 


SHannon, A river in Ireland: perſons dipped in that river 
are perfectly and for ever cured of baſhfulneſs, 

SHaPEs. To ſhew one's ſhapes; to be ſtript, or made peel, at 
the whipping-poſt. ; 2 

Suarro, or SHAP, A hat: corruption of chapean, Cant. 

SHARK, A ſharper: perhaps from his preying upon any one 
he can lay hold of. Alſo a cuſtom-houſe officer, or tide- 
waiter, Sharks; the firſt order of pickpockets. Bow-ftreet 
term, A. D. 1785. 

Su ART. Sobtle, acute, quick-witted ; alſo a ap ri or cheat, 
in oppoſition to a flat, dope, or gull. Sharp's the word and 
quick's the motion with him; ſaid of any one very attentive 
to his own intereſt, and apt to take all advantages. Sharp 

ſet; hungry. | 

SHarPER, A cheat, one that lives by his wits. Sharpers' 
tools; a fool and falſe dice. 

SHAVER, A cunning ſhaver; a ſubtle fellow, one who trims 
cloſe, an acute cheat. A young ſhaver; a boy. Sea term. 


SHAVINGS, The clippings of money. 8 0 
Sus Houst. A houſe where the wife rules, or, as the term is, 

weats the breeches. | 
Sun Lion, A ſhilling. | 
Sys NarrsR, A woman thief-catcher; alſo a bawd or 
Pimp. | 
Bb 2 Snueee's 
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Surzr's Hzap. Like a ſheep's head, all Jaw; ſaying of a 
talkative man or woman. 


Syeerisn. Baſhful. A ſheepiſh fellow ; a baſhful or ſhame- 
faced fellow. To caſt a ſheep's eye at any thing; to look 
wiſhfully at it. J 

Snerirr's Ball, An execution. To dance at the ſheriff's 

ball, and loll out one's tongue at the company; to be hanged, 
or go to reſt in a horſe's night - cap, i. e. a halter. 


Suerter's Bracelets. Handcuffs, 

SyerIFF's HoTeL, A priſon, 

Suer1Ite's Picture FRAmt. The gallows. 

To SurRk. To evade or diſappoint : to ſherk one's duty. 
To SnRRRY. To run away: ſherry off. : 


SyirTING BALLasr. A term uſed by ſailors, to ſignify fol. 
diers, paſſengers, or any landſmen on board. ; 


SHILLALEY, An oaken ſapling, or cudgel : from a wood of 
that name famous for its oaks, rich. 


SHILLY-SHALLY, Irreſolute. To ſtand ſhilly.ſhally ; to heſi - 
tate, or ſtand in doubt. 


Sui NE. It ſhines like a ſhitten barn door, 


SHIP SHAPE. Proper, as it ought to be. Sea phra/e. 


SH-T Sack. A daſtardly fellow; alſo a non-conformiſt, This 
appellation is ſaid to have originated from the following 
ſtory : — After the reſtoration, the laws againſt the non-con- 
formiſts were extremely ſevere. ſometimes met in 
very obſcure places: and there is a tradition that one of their 
congregations were aſſembled in a barn, the rendezyous of 
beggars and other vagrants, where the preacher, for want of 
a ladder or tub, was ſuſpended in a ſack fixed to the beam, 
His diſcourſe that day being on the laſt judgment, he par- 
ticularly attempted to deſcribe the terrors 1 the wicked at 
the founding of the trumpet; on which a trumpeter to a 
puppet-ſhow, who had taken refuge in that barn and lay hid 
under the ſtraw, founded a charge. The congregation, 
ſtruck with the utmoſt conſternation, fled in an inftant from 
the place, leaving their affrighted teacher to ſhift for himſelf, 
The effects of his terror are ſaid to have appeared at the bot- 
tom of the ſack, and to have occaſioned that opprobrious 
appellation by which the non-conformiſts were vulgarly diſ. 
tinguiſhed, GG: | 


SH-T-NG THROUGH THE TxETH, Vomiting, Hark ye, 
| | | nd 
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friend, have you got a padlock on your a-ſe, that you ſh-ts 
through your teeth? vulgar addreſs to one vomiting, 


Snob ALL ou. A parſon who attends a funeral is ſaid to 


be ſhod all round, when he receives a hat-band, gloves, and 
ſcarf: many ſhoeings being only partial. | 


SHotMAKrtR's Srocks. New, or ſtrait ſhoes. I was in the 
ſhoemaker's ſtocks ; i. e. had on a new pair of ſhoes that 
were too ſmall for me. 


To Suoolr. To go ſkulking about. 


To Saoor ru Car. To vomit from exceſs of liquor; called 
alſo catting. | | 5 

Suor. A priſon. Shopped ; confined, impriſoned. 

SHoPLIPTER. One that ſteals whilſt pretending to purchaſe 
goods in a ſhop. 

ShorT HeeLEDd Wenca. A girl apt to fall on her back. 

Sor. To pay one's ſhot; to pay one's ſhare of a reckoning. 
Shat betwixt wind and water; poxed or clapped. 

SworTen HzrriNG, A thin meagre fellow. 

To Suovr The TumMBLer, To be whipped at the cart's 
tail, | 

Shove, To be put to bed with a ſhovel; to be buried. He 
or ſhe was fed with a fire-ſhovel; a ſaying of a perſon with a 
large mouth. 

SHouLDEr CLareerR, A bailiff, or member of the catch 
club. Shoulder-clapped ; arreſted. | 

SHOULDER SHAM» A partner to a file, See FILE. 

SHRED, A taylor, 


Shrine, A little diminutive perſon. - 


To SyvrrLe, To make uſe of falſe pretences, or unfair ſhafts. 
A ſhuffling fellow; a ſlippery ſhifting fellow. 


Sur Cocx, One who keeps within doors for fear of bailiffs. 
Stor. Sixpence, 


Sick as a Hoxsz, Horſes are ſaid to be extremely fick at 
their tomachs, from being unable to relieve themſelves by 
vomiting. Bracken, indeed, in his Farriery, gives an in- 

ſtauce of that evacuation being procured, * by a means 
which he ſays would make the Devil vomit. Such as may 
have occaſion to adminiſter an emetic either to the animal or 

the ſiend, may conſult his book for the recipe. 


Nor Pocket, He has as much need of a wife as a dog of a 
fide pocket ; ſaid of a weak old debilitated man, He wants 
| | 1. 
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it as much as a dog does a fide pocket; a ſimile uſed for one 
who deſires any thing by no means neceſſary. 

Si0DLEDYwRy, Crooked. 

Stan or a Hovst ro Let. A widow's weeds. 

Five Sy1LL1INGs, The crown. 
S1GN OF THE 3 Tex SHILLING*, The two crowns. 
FirTEEN SHILLINGS, The three crowns, 

S11.exncs. To filence a man; to knock him down, or ſtun 
him. Silence in the court, the cat is piſſing; a gird upon 
any one requiring ſilence unneceſſarily. 

Silent FLUTE, See PecGo, SUGAR STICK, &e. 

S. LK SNaTCneRs. Thieves who ſnatch hoods or bonnets from 

_ . perſons walking in the ſtreets, 

SiukIx. A fooliſh fellow. 

Simons Sixpence, Simple Simon; a natural, a filly fellow: 

Simon Suck egg, ſold his wife for an addle duck egg. 

ToStxertr. To ſmile: to ſimper like a firmity kettle. 

StPpLETON. Abbreviation of ſimple Tony or Anthony, a 
fooliſh fellow. 

StmPLEs. Phyſical herbs; alſo follies. He muſt go to Batter- 
ſea, to be cut for the ſimples— Batterſea is a place famous for 
its garden grounds, ſome of which were formerly appropriat- 

cd to the growing of ſimples for apothecaries, who at a certain 
ſeaſon uſed to go down to ſeleet their ſtock for the enſuing 
year, at which time the gardeners were ſaid to cut their fim- 
ples; whence it became a popular joke to adviſe young peo- 
ple to go to Batterſea, at that time, to have their ſimples cut, 
or to be cut for the ſimples. ; 

To Sing Smart. To be humbled, confounded, or abaſhed, to 
have little or nothing to ſay for one's ſelf. 

SinGL: PEER. A perſon having but one eye. 

SINGLETEN, A very fooliſh fellow; alſo a particular kind of 
nails, 

SINGLETON, A corkſcrew, made by a famous cutler of that 
name, who lived in a place called Hell, in Dublin; his 

_ ferews are remazkable for their excellent temper. 

Stn Join. Ihe old title for a country parſon : as Sir John of 
Wrotham, mentioned by Shakeſpeare. 

Six Jonn BarLEyYCoRn. Strong beer. 

Ste Loix. The fur, or upper loin. 

Sik REvVERENCE. Human excrement, a t--d, 
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St Timothy, One who, from a defire of being the head of 


the company, pays the reckoning, or, as the term is, ſtands 
ſquire. See SQUIRE, 
SitrTinNG Barrcnts. One who ſtays late in company, is ſaid 


to have his ſitting breeches on, or that he will fit longer than 
a hen. 


Six and ErGuT-PEXCE, An attorney, whoſe fee og ſeveral 
occaſions is fixed at that ſum. | 
Six and Tiers. Whiſky and ſmall beer. Trißb. 


Six Pounp ER. A ſervant maid, from the wages formerly given 
to maid ſervants, which was commonly fix pounds. 


SixEs, Small beer, formerly ſold at fix ſhillings the barrel. 


Sixes AND Sevens. Left at fixes and ſevens; i. e. in confu- 
fion : commonly ſaid of a room where the furniture, &c. is 
ſcattered about ; or of a buſineſs left unſettled. = 


$1zs or Alz. Half a pint. Size of bread and cheeſe; 2 
certain quantity, Sizings ; Cambridge term for the college 
allowance from, the buttery, called at Ox:ord battles, 


S1rtR. A poor or inferior ſtudent on the college eſtabliſhment 
at Cambridge, called at Oxford a ſervitor. 


Sxew. A cup, or beggar's wooden diſh, 
Sxzwvow, or ALL asxEw. Crooked, inclining to one ſide. 


Sxix. In a bad ſkin; out of temper, in an ill humour. Thin- 
ſkinned ; touchy, peeviſh. 


Sxix FLint, An avaricious man or woman. 
SxI XX. To ſkink, is to wait on the company, ring the bell, 


fir. the fire, and ſnuff the candles; the duty of the youngeſt | 


officer in a military meſs, See Boors. 
Skins. A tanner. 


Skir Jacks. Youngſters that ride horſes on ſale, horſe.dealers' 


boys. Alſo a plaything made for children with the breaſt- 
bone of a gooſe | 


Skirt Kennxert, A footman. 


Scieren, A barn. Cant,—Alſo the captain of a Dutch 


veſſel, 
To Sxir. To wheedle, Cart. 
Sxair. See Scare, . 
SxvuLKeR, A ſoldier who by feigned ſickneſs, or other pre- 


tences, evades his duty; a ſailor who keeps below in time 


of danger ; in the civil line, one who keeps out of the kr 
. 
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| when any work is to be done. To ſkulk ; to hide one's ſelf; 
to avoid labour or duty. | 
Sxr BLUE, Gin. 


Sry Farmers, Cheats who pretend they were farmers in the 
iſle of Sky, or ſome other remote place, and were ruined b 
a flood, hurricane, or ſome ſuch public calamity z or elſe 
called ſky farmers from their farms being in nubibur, * in the 
clouds. 
Sar PaxLour, The garret, or upper ſtory. 
StaBBERING BIS. A parſon or lawyer's band. 
SLac, A ſlack-mettled fellow, one not ready to reſent an 
affront. 
SLam. A trick; alſo a game at whiſt loſt without ſcoring one. 
To flam to a door; to ſhut it with violence. 
SLaMxin. A female ſloven, one whoſe clothes ſeem hung on 
with a pitch-fork, a careleſs trapes. | 
SLanG, Cant language. 


 SLay-yanc Swor, A petty cook's ſhop where there is no 
credit - given, but what is had muſt be paid down with the 
ready ſlap- bang, i. e. immediately, This is a common ap- 
pellation for a night cellar frequented by thieves, and ſome- 
times for a ſtage coach or caravan. 


SLayDasH, Immediately, inſtantly, ſuddenly. 
SLASHER, A bullying riotous fellow. Tri, 
SLaT. Half a crown, Cant. 

SLATE. A ſheet, Cant, 


SLaTEr's Pax. The gaol at Kingſton in Jamaica: Slater is 
the deputy provoſt martial. 
SLATTERN. A woman ſluttiſnly negligent in her dreſs. 


Srr EIN ParTxER. A partner in a trade, or ſhop, who 
lends his name and money, for which he receives a ſhare of 
the profit, without doing any part of the buſineſs. 


SLEEPY. Much worn: the cloth of your coat muſt be ex- 

tremely fleepy, for it has not had a nap this long time. 

SLEEVELESS EAN D. A fool's errand, in ſearch of what it 
is impoſſible to find. 

SLice. To take a ſlice; to intrigue, particularly with a mar- 

- ried woman, becauſe a ſlice of a cut loaf is not miſled. 

SLIPGIBBET. See SCAPEGALLOWS. 

| SLIPPERT 
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Sciyptny CHAP, One on whom there can be no dependance; 
a ſhuffling fellow. | 
SLiesLOes, Tea, water-gruel, or any innocent beverage taken 
SLiPSLOPPING, Miſnaming and miſapplying any hard word: 
_ the character of Mrs, Slipſlop, in Piel ing's Joſeph An- 
rews. 6 | 
Srors. Wearing apparel and bedding uſed by ſeamen. 
SLoP SELLER, A dealer in thoſe articles, who keeps a flop 
ſhop. 


-SLoucu., A ſtooping gait, a negligent ſlovenly fellow. To 
Nouch ; to hang down one's head. A flouched hat; a hat 
whoſe brims are let down. 


S$L.uUBBER DE GuLLion, A dirty naſty fellow. 

SLuG. A piece of lead of any ſhape, to be fired from a blun- 
derbuſs. To fire a ſlug ; to drink a dram, 

SLUG-a-BED. A drone, one that cannot riſe in the morn- 
ing. 

SLuice Your Gon, Take a hearty drink, 


Stun. To flur, is a method of cheating at dice; alſo to caſt 
a reflection on any one's character, to fcandalize. 


SLUs4, Greaſy diſh water, or the ſkimmings of a pot where 
fat meat has been boiled. | 


Srusu Bucket, A foul feeder, one that eats much greaſy 
food, 4 | 


SLy Boors. A cunning fellow, under the maſk of fimpli- 


City. 
SMABBLED, or SNABBLED. Killed in battle. 


To Smacx., To kiſs. I had a ſmack at her muns; I kiſſed 
her mouth. To ſmack calves Kin; to kiſs the book, i. e. 
to take an oath. 'The queer cuffin bid me ſmack calves ſkin, 


but I only buſſed my thumb; the juſtice bid me kiſs the 


book, but I only kiſſed my thumb. 


Smacx SmooTH, Levyel with the ſurface, every thing cur - 


away. 5 
SMacxinG Cove. A coachman. . 


SMALL CLoTHes, Breeches: a gird at the affected delicacy 
of the preſent age; a ſuit being called, coat, waiſtcoat, and 
articles, or ſmall clothes. 8 

SMarT, Spruce, fine: as ſmart as a carrot new ſcraped. 
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Swarr Money. Money allowed to ſoldiers or ſailors for tne 
loſs of a limb, or other hurt received in the ſervice. 


Smasn: Leg of mutton and ſmaſh; a leg of mutton and 
maſhed turnips. Sea term. 


To Suasu. To break; alſo to kick down ſtairs, Cant. 
Smrar A plaiſterer. 

Smrar GELr. A bribe. German. 

SMELLER, Anoſe, Smellers; a cat's whiſkers. 


SMELLING CHAT. An orchard, or garden; alſo a noſegay. 
Cant. 


SuzLTs, Half guineas. Cant. 
Suicxzr. A ſmock, or woman's ſhift, 


Smirx. A finical ſpruce fellow. To ſmirk ; to ſmile, or look 
pleaſantly. 


SmiTEtR. An arm. To ſmite one's tutor; to get money from 
him. Academic ferm. 


SMITHFIELD BarGAin. A bargain whereby the purchaſer 
is taken in. This is likewiſe frequently uſed to expreſs 
matches or marriages contracted ſolely on the ſcore of in 
tereſt, on one or both ſides, where the fair ſex are bought 
and ſold like cattle in Smithfield, | 


SMOCKk-FACED, Fair-faced, 

To Smoxe, To obſerve, to ſuſpect. 
SMOKER, A tobacconiſt. 

SMmoxy. Curious, ſuſpicious, inquiſitive. 


Suovch. Dried leaves of the aſh tree, uſed by the ſmugglers. 
for adulterating the black or bohea teas, 


Smous. A German Jew. 

Suuvc, A nick name for a blackſmith ; alſo neat and ſpruce; 
SuvcciLing KERN. A bawdy-houſe, 

To Suvsg. To ſnatch, or ſeize ſuddenly. | 

| SMuT. Bawdy. Smutty ſtory ; an indecent ſtory, 

SNACK. A ſhare. To go ſnacks; to be partners. 

To SxaBBLE. To rifle or plunder ; alſo to kill. 


SnAFFLER. A highwayman, Snaffler of prancers ; a horſe, 
ſealer. 


To SxarFLe. To ſteal, To ſnaffle any one's poll; to ſteal 
his wag. | 


SN AC Gs. 
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Sxaces. Large teeth; alſo ſnails. 


SNAKESMAN, Sec LITTLE SNAKESMAN. 


Sxay Dracox. A chriſtmas gambol :; raifins and almonds 
being ; put into a bowl of brandy, and the candles extin- 
iſhed, 


gui the ſpirit is ſet on fire, and the company ſcramble 
or the raiſins. | 


To Sxar The GLaze, To break ſhop windows, or ſhow 
_ glaſſes, 


SNAPPERS. Piſtols. 
SnarT. Taken, caught. 
SnaTcy Crx. A thief who ſnatches women's pockets. 


Sxzax. A pilferer. Morning ſneak ; one who pilfers early 
in the morning, before it is light. Evening ſneak; an even- 
ing pilferer. _— ht ſneak ; one who ſteals pewter pots 
from the alehouſe boys employed to collect them, To go 
upon the ſneak ; to ſteal into houſes whoſe doors are care- 
leſsly left open. Cant. 


SNEAKER, A ſmall bowl. 

SNEAKING Bobo. One that robs alone. 
SNEAKSBY. A mean-ſpirited fellow, a ſneaking cur. 
SNEERING. Jeering, flickering, laughing in ſcorn. 
SNICKER, A glandered horſe. 


To Sx1CKER, or SN1GGER, To laugh privately, or in one's 
ſleeve. ; 


To SxiL.cy. To eye, or look at any thing attentively : the 
cull ſnilches. Cant, | 


Sxiep, A taylor. 
SniTCH. To turn ſnitch, or ſnitcher; to turn informer. 


To Sxirz. To wipe, or flap. Snite his ſnitch; wipe his noſe, 
i. e. give him a good knock. 


To Snivel. To cry, to throw the ſnot or ſnivel about. 
Snivelling ; crying. A ſnivelling fellow; one that whines 
or complains, 

To Sxoacnx, To ſpeak through the noſe, to ſnuffle, 

SnoB, A nick name for a ſhoemaker. 


To Sxooze, or SNoorGe, To fleep. To ſnooze with a 
mort; to ſleep with a wench. Cant. 


SxouT. A hogſhead. Cant. 
SNOWBALL, A jeering appellation for a negro, 
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To Snus. To check, or rebuke, 

Syus Devit. A parſon. 

Snus Nos. A ſhort noſe turned up at the end. 

Sxnupcs. A thief who hides himſelf under a bed, in order 
to rob the houſe. 

Sxurr, To takes ſnuff; to be offended. 

To SnuvrrLe. To ſpeak through the noſe. 

Suurries, A cold in the head, attended with a running at 
the noſe. 

Sxuc. All's ſnug; all's quiet, | 

To Soak. To drink. An old ſoaker; a drunkard, one that 
moiſtens his clay to make it ſtick together. 
Sock zT Monzy. A whore's fee, or hire; alſo money paid 

for a treat, by a married man caught in an intrigue, 

SoLDIERs BoTTLE., A large one. | 


SoLpitrs MawnD. A pretended ſoldier, begging with a 
counterfeit wound, which he pretends to have received at 
ſome famous fiege or battle. 


SoLpitxrs PomMaTUM. A piece of tallow candle. 
SOLFA. A pariſh clerk, 


Solo Playrtr. A miſerable performer on any inſtrument, 
who always plays alone, becauſe no one will ſtay in the room 
to hear him, | 


SOLOMON. The maſs, Cart. 
Sox or. PRATTLEMENT., A lawyer. 


SoxG. He changed his ſong ; he altered his account or evi- 
dence. It was bought for an old ſong, i. e. very cheap. 
His morning and his evening ſong do not agree; he tells a 
different ſtory, 


SOOTERKIN. A joke upon the Dutch women, ſuppoſing that, 
by their conſtant uſe of ſtoves, which they place under their 
petticoats, they breed a kind of ſmall animal in their bodies, 

called a ſooterkin, of the fize of a mouſe, which when ma- 
ture ſlips out. 


Sor. A bribe. A ſop for Cerberus; a bribe for a porter, 
turnkey, or gaoler, x 
SORREL. A yellowiſh red. Sorrel pate; one having red hair, 
SORROW SHALL BE H1s Sors. He ſhall repent this. Sorrow 
rn: @ common expletive uſed by the preſbyterians in 
Iciands 


SorRY, 


1 8 
Sonar. Vile, mean, worthleſs. A ſorry fellow, or huſſy; a 


worthleſs man or woman, 
Soss BAN GLE. A latternly wench. 
Sor Weep. Tobacco. 


Sour, Casz, The body. He made a hole in his ſoul caſe; he 


wounded him. 
Sour Doc rok, or Dxiver. A parſon. 
Sounptrs, A herd of ſwine. 
Sous E. Not a ſouſe; not a penny, French, 
Sousx Crown. A ſilly fellow. 
SouTH Sega, Mountain, gin. 


Sow. A fat woman. He has got the ſow by the ear; 
he miſtakes his man. Drunk as David's ſow; ſee Davio's 
Sow. - 


Sow's BABY. A ſucking pig. 

Sow Cuil. A female child. 

Sr Abo. A ſword. Spaniſh. 

Sraxisg. The Spaniſh ; ready money. 

Sr AN Coin, Fair words, and — 
SranisH Faccor. The ſun. 

SraxisH GouT. The pox. 


SraxNisH PaDLOCKk. A kind of gy contrived by jealous 
huſbands of that nation, to ſecure the chaſtity of their 


WIVES. 


Syanisn, or KincG or Srain's, T&UMPETER. An aſs when 
braying. 
Sraxtisu Worm. A nail: fo called by carpenters when they 
meet with one in a board they are ſawing. 


SPANKS, or SrANKERS, Money; alſo blows with the open 
hand. | 
SPANKING. Large. 


Se ARK. A ſpruce, trim, or ſmart fellow. A man that is 
always thirſty, is ſaid to have a ſpark in his throat. 


SPARKISH, Fine, gay. 


SparkING Blows, Blows given by cocks before they cloſe, 
or, as the term is, mouth it: uſed * for words 
previous to a quarrel. 


Sparxow. Mumbling a ſparrow ; a cruel ſport frequently 
praftiſed at wakes and fairs : for a ſmall premium, a booby 
ving 
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having his hands tied behind him, has the wing of a cock 
ſparrow put into his mouth: with this hold, without any other 
aſſiſtance than the motion of his lips, he is to get the ſpar- 
row's head into his mouth : on attempting to do it, the bird 
defends itſelf ſurpriſingly, frequently pecking the mumbler 
till his lips are covered with blood, and he is obliged to de- 
ſiſt: to prevent the bird from getting away, he is faſtened by 
a ſtring to a button of the booby's coat. 


SPARROW-MOUTHED. Wide-mouthed, like the mouth of a 
ſparrow : it is ſaid of ſuch perſons, that they do not hold 
x or mouths by leaſe, but have it from year to year; i. e. 
from ear to ear, One whoſe mouth cannot be enlarged with- 


out removing their ears, and-who when they yawn have their 
heads half off. 


Srarca Cocx, {Abbreviation of diſpatch cock.) A hen juſt 
killed from the rooſt, or yard, and immediately ſkinned, 
ſplit, and broiled : an Iriſh diſh upon any ſudden occaſion. 


To Sax wiry. To rob. I ſpoke with the cull on the 
cherry-coloured prancer ; I robbed the man on the black 
horſe, Cant. 


SypxcxeD Wirz. A coloured handkerchief. Cant, 
SPIDER-SHANKED, 'Thin-legged. 

To Srirlicarr. To confound, filence, or dumbfound. 
SeiLL, A ſmall reward, or gift of money. 


SeiLT, Thrown from a horſe, or overturned in a carriage: 
pray, coachee, don't ſpill us. 


SrinDLE SHaNxs. Slender legs. 
To Srinir AWAY. To kidnap, or inveigle away. 
SPIRITUAL FLESH BROKER, A parſon. 


Srir. He is as like his father as if he was fpit out of his 
mouth; ſaid of a child much reſembling his father, 


Srir. A ſword. 
Srir Fr. A violent, pettiſh, or paſſionate perſon. 


SPLICED. Married: an alluſion to joining two ropes ends by 
ſplicing. Sea term. 


SPLIT Crow. The ſign of the ſpread eagle, which being re- 
preſented with two heads on one neck, gives it ſomewhat the 
appearance of being ſplit, 


SPLIT Cauvse, A lawyer, 
Sriir Fic, A grocer. 
roi Iex. The nick name for a ſmitia 
| SF OL 
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Sroti Puppies. A parſon who preaches long ſermons, keep- 
ing his congregation in church till the puddings are over 

one. 

To SroxT, To exhibit: as, Jack Jehu ſported a new gig 
yeſterday : I ſhall ſport a new ſuit next week, To ſport or 
flaſh one's ivory; to ſhew one's teeth. To ſport timber; to 
keep one's outſide door ſhut : this term is uſed in the inns of 
court to ſignify denying one's ſelf, N. B. The word pore 
was in great vogue ann. 1783 and 1784, 

Seuxcs. A thirſty fellow, a great drinker. To ſpunge ; to 
eat and drink at another's colt, Spunging-houſe; a bailiff s 
lock-up-houſe, or repoſitory, to which perſons arreſted are 
taken, till they find bail, or have ſpent all their money: a 
houſe where every ſpecies of fraud and extortion is practiſed, 
under the protection of the law. 


Seuxx. Rotten touchwood, or a kind of fungus prepared 
tinder ; figuratively, ſpirit, courage, 

Sroon HAND. Ihe right hand. 

To SrouT. To rehearſe theatrically. 


SeouTinG CLusB, A meeting of apprentices and mechanics to 
rehearſe different characters in plays: thus forming recruits 
for the ſtrolling companies, 


Srourixc. Theatrical declamation, 


SrxrAD EAI Z. A ſoldier tied to the halberts in order to be 
whipped : his attitude bearing ſome likeneſs to that figure, 
as painted on figns, | 


* 


SerxtNG-ANKLE WaAZUOUs T. Newgate, or any other gaol, 


I r i/h, 
Squas. A fat man or woman: from their likeneſs to a well. 
ſtuffed couch, called alſo a ſquab. A new-hatched chicken. 


Square Tors, An old man: ſquare-toed ſhoes were anciently 
worn in common, and long retained by old men, 


SR. Arrow eſcape, a chance: he had a ſqueak for 
his life, To ſqueak; to confeſs, peach, or turn ſtag. They 
ſqueak beef upon us; they cry out thieves after us. Cant. 

SqQueAaKter. A bar boy; alſo a baſtard or any other child. 
Jo ſtifle the ſqueaker; to murder a baſtard, or throw it into 

the neceſſary houſe. Organ pipes arelikewiſe called ſqueakers. 

The ſqueakers are meltable ; the ſmall pipes are ſilver. 
Cant. 

Squeeze Cras, A ſour-looking, ſhrivelled, diminutive fel- 


SQUEEZ8 
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Squeeze Wax. A good - natured fooliſh fellow, ready to bes 
come ſecurity for another, under hand and ſeal. 


SQUELCH. A fall. Formerly a bailiff caught in a barrack- 

ard in Ireland, was liable by cuſtom to have three toſſes 

in a blanket, and a ſquelch; the ſquelch was given by let- 

ting go the corners of the blanket, and ſuffering him to fall 

4: = ground, Squelch-gutted ; fat, having a prominent 
lly. 

Sqvis. A ſmall ſatirical or political temporary jeu d'eſprit 
which, like the firework of that denomination, ſparkles, 
bounces, ſtinks, and vaniſhes. 

SqvinT-4-yipes. A ſquinting man or woman: ſaid to be 

rn in the middle of the week, and looking both ways for 
Sunday ; or born in a hackney coach, and looking out of 
both windows; fit for a cook, one eye in the pot, and the 
other up the chimney ; looking nine ways at once. 

Squire or ArsaTia. A weak profligate ſpendthrift, the 
p of the company ; one who pays the whole reckoning, 
or treats the company, called ſtanding ſquire. 

SqQviRrIsH. Fooliſh. | 

SqvirreL. A proftitute: becauſe ſhe, like that animal, covers 
her back with her tail. Meretrix corpore corpus alit, Me- 
nagiana, ii. 128. 

SqQuirREL HuxTING, See HUNTING. | 

STac. To turn ſtag; to impeach one's confederates : from a 
herd of deer, who are faid to turn their horns againſt any of 
their number who is hunted. 

To STac. To find, diſcover, or obſerve. 

STAGGERING BoB, wiTH His YELLoOw Pumes, A calf juſt 
dropped, and unable to ſtand, killed for veal in Scotland: 
the hoofs of a young calf are yellow. 


STALL Wutur zz. A baſtard. Cant. 


STALLING, Making or ordaining. Stalling to the rogue; an 
ancient ceremony of inſtituting a candidate into the ſociety 

of rogues, ſomewhat fimilar to the creation of a herald at 
arms. It is thus deſcribed by Harman: The upright man 
taking a gage of bowſe, 1. e, a pot of ſtrong drink, pours it 
on the head of the rogue to be admitted; ſaying -I, A. B. 
do ſtall thee B. C. to the rogue; and from henceforth it 
ſhall be lawful for thee to cant for thy living in all places. 


Sraitixe Kex, A broker's ſhop, or that of a receiver of 


| Rtolen goods, 


STALLION: 


ELIE 8 T 1 
STALLION. A man kept by an old lady for ſecret ſervices, 
Stam FLESH. To cant, Cant, 


STAMMEL, of STRAMMEL: A coarſe brawny wench. 

STame. A particular manner of throwing the dice out of the 
box, by ſtriking it with violence againſt the table, 

STAMPS, Legs. 

STamytrs. Shoes, 

STAND-$TILL, He was run to a ſtand-ftill; i. e. till he could 
no longer move. 

Pe GR. A horſe who throws up his head; alſo a hedge 
whore, 


To Star Tue Gtazz, To break and tob ee ſhow 
glaſs. Cant. 


STARCHED. Stiff, prim, formal, affected. 
STArinG Quarter: An ox cheek: 


START, or THE 0D START. Newgate: he is gone to the 
ſtart, or the old ſtart. Cant. 

STARTER, One who leaves a jolly company, a milkſop: he 
is no ſtarter, he will fit longer than a hen. 


STARVE'EM, Roß'EM, and CyraT'Em: Stroud, Rocheſter, 
and Chatham: ſo called by ſoldiers and ſailors, and not 
without good reaſon, | 

Srarz. To lie in ſtate; to be in bed with three harlots. 

STaYTAPE, A taylor: from that article, and its coadjutor 


buckram, which . no ſmall figure in the bills of thoſe 
knights of the needle. 


STzrzL Bax. A needle, A ſteel bar flinger; a taylor, ſtay- 
maker, or any other perſon uſing a 


STzenxIRR. A muſlin neckcloth careleſsly put on, from the 
manner in which the French officers wore their cravats when 
they returned from the battle of Steenkirk. 


STEEPLE Hoss. A name given to the church by Diſ- 
ſenters. 


Srerxzr. A decoction of raifins of the ſun and lemons in 
conduit water, ſweetened with ſugar and bottled up. 


STEzwed Quaker. Burnt rum, with a piece of e an 
American remedy for a cold. 


Sricks. Pops or piſtols. Stow your ticks ; hide your piſtols. 
Cant, See Por Ss 


Stick Frans. A pair of gloves, 
D d Srirr- 


372K, 


STIiFF-RUMPES Proud, ſtately. 
STINGBUM. A niggard. 


Srixco. Strong beer, or other liquor. 
Srinvr Cur. A parting cup or drank on horſeback 
by the perfon taking ſolve. a | 
STITCH. A nick name for a taylor; alſo a term for lying 
with a woman. 


STITCHBACK. Strong ale, 


STIVER-CRAMPED. Needy, wanting money. A ftiver is a 
Dutch coin, worth ſomewl;at more than a penny ſterling. 


STocx, A good ſtock; i. e. of impudence. Stock and 
block; the whole: he has loſt ſtock and block. 


STock Drawers. Stockings. Cart, 


STocx Jospers. Perſons who gamble in Exchange Alley, 
by pretending to buy and ſell the public funds, but in reality 
only betting that they will be at a certain price, at a parti- 
cular time; poſſeſſing neither the ſtock pretended to be ſold, 
nor money ſufficient to make good the payments for which 
they contract: theſe gentlemen are known under the different 
appellations of bulls, bears, and lame ducks. | 

STomaca Worm, The ſtomach worm gnaws; I am hun- 
BY. 

STonNe. Two ſtone under weight, or wanting; an eunuch. 
Stone doublet ; a priſon. Stone dead; dead as a ſtone, 

SToxx Juc. Newgate, or any other prifon, 

SToxe Taver:. Ditto. | 


STOOP-NAPPERS, or OveERSEERS OF THE NEW PAVEMENT. 
Perſons ſet in the pillory. Cant, 

Sror Hors ApBty. The nick name of the chief rendez- 
vous of the canting crew of beggars, gypſies, cheats, thieves, 
&c. &c. 

Srorza. A great blow. Tip him a ftoter in the haltering 
place ; give him a blow under the left car, 


Srour. A veſſel to hold liquor: a veſſel containing a ſize, or 
| half a pint, is ſo called at Cambridge. 


STow. Stow you; be filent, or hold your peace, Stow your 
whidds and plant'em, for the cove of the ken can cant'em : 


you have faid enough, the man of-the houſe underſtands 
you, 


STRAIT-LACED. Preciſe, over nice, puritanical, 


STRAIT WanTCOAT. A tight waiſtcoat, with long fleeves 
a coming 


- 
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coming over the hands, having ſtrings for binding them be- 
bind ch. FRE 5 


e back of the wearer : aiſtcoats are uſed in 

madhouſes for the management of lunaties when outrageo 

STRAMMEL, See STAMMEL», | 

STRANGER, A guinea. | 

STRANGLE Goost, A poulterer. 

STRAPPER. A large man or woman. 

STRAPPING. Lying with a woman, Cant. ; | 

STRAW, The good woman in the ſtraw; a lying-in-woman, 
His eyes draw ftraw ; his eyes are almoſt ſhut, or he is 
almoſt aſleep: one eye draws ſtraw, and t'other ſerves the 
thatcher, 

STRETCHING, Hanging, He'll ftretch for it; he will be 
hanged for it. Alſo telling a great lie: he ſtretched ſtoutly. 

STRIKE, Twenty ſhillings, Cant. 

STRIP ME NAKED. Gin, | 

STROKE. To take a ftroke; to take a bout with a woman. 

STROLLERS. Itinerants of different kinds, Strolling morts ; 
beggars or pedlars pretending to be widows. 

STROMMEL, Straw, Cant. 


Sraoxo Man. To play the part of the ſtrong man, i. e. 
e horſes too; to be whipt at the cart's 


Sraoup GAEZX. The aldermen and corporation formerly met 
at the Caſtle in Fleet - lane. | 


STRUM, A perriwig. Rum trum; a fine large wig. Cant. 

To STxuM. To have carnal knowledge of a woman; alſo to 
play badly on the harpſichord, or any other ſtringed inſtru- 
ment. A ſtrummer of wire; a player on any anſtrument 
ſtrung with wire. 

STRUMPET. A harlot. | 

STuB-FACED, Pitted with the ſmall-pox : the devil run over 
his face with horſe ſtubs (horſe nails) in his ſhoes. 

STuBBLE iT, Hold your tongue. Cant. 

STULING KN. See STALLInG KER. Cant. | 

Srun. The flower of fermenting wine, uſed by vintners to 
adulterate their wines. 

Sruurs. Legs. To ſtir one's ſtumps; to walk faſt, 


STurDy BecGars, The —_— and laſt of the moſt ancient | 


dz order 
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order of canters, beggars that rather demand than aſk, 
Cant, : 


SuccessFUuLLY. Uſed by the vulgar for Ae : as, Three 
or four landlords of this houſe have been ruined ſucceſsfully 
by the number of ſoldiers quartered on them, Trißb. 


Such A REason IST My Gooss, or My Goos PisT. Said 
when any one offers an abſurd reaſon. 


Svcx. Strong liquor of any ſort. To ſuck the monkey; ſee 
Monxty. Sucky ; drunk. 
 Svcxing ChHicxkEN. A young chicken. 


Sups. In the ſuds; in trouble, in a diſagreeable ſituation, or 
involved in ſome difficulty, 


Sucar STick. The virile member. 


Su AR Sors. Toaſted bread ſoaked in ale, fweetened with 
ſugar, and grated nutmeg : it is eaten with cheeſe. 


SUiT And Cloak. Good ſtore of brandy, or other ſtrong 
liquor, let down gutter lane. 


Sulx r. A one horſe chaiſe, or carriage, capable of holding 
but one perſon : called by the French a de/obligeant. 


Sun, To have been in the ſun ; ſaid of one that is drunk. 
SUNBURNT. Clapped ; alſo having many male children, 


Sunday Man. One who goes abroad on that day only, for 
fear of arreſts. 


Sunny Banx. A good fire in winter. 
Sunsulixx. Proſperity. 
SUPERNACULOM. Good liquor, of which there is not even a 
drop left ſufficient to wet one's nail. 
Suroucn. A landlady of an inn, or hoſteſs, 
SURVEYOR or THE Hichways. One reeling drunk. 
SURVEYOR OF THE PAVEMENT, One ſtanding in the pillory, 
US. PER COLL, nged: 
: Din in de ſons: <6 es WII 
SUSPENCE, One in a deadly ſuſpence; a man juſt turned off 
at the gallows. | 
OUTLER. A camp publican; alſo o ilfers 
tobacco boxes, 2 Nach ſmall n 8 
SWABBEiS, The ace of hearts, knave of clubs, ace and duce 
of trumps, at whilſt; alſo the ſubberly ſeamen, put to ſwab 
and clean the ſhip, | 


Swan, 
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Swan, or Swabkix. A ſoldier. Cant, 


To SwADDLE. To beat with a ſtick, 


SwabLErs. The tenth order of the canting tribe, who nat 
only rob, but beat, and often murder paſſengers. Cant. 


Swaddlers is alſo the Iriſh name for methodiſts. 


Swac. A ſhop, Rum ſwag; a ſhop full of rich goods, 
Cant, IETF: 


SWAGGER, To bully, brag, or boaſt; alſo to ſtrut. 


-SwanxnERY, He keeps a ſwannery ; i. e. all his geeſe are 
ſwans, 


SwEATING, A mode of diminiſhing the gold coin, practiſed 
chiefly by the Jews, who corrode it with aqua regia. Sweat- 
ing was alſo a diverſion practiſed by the bloods of the laſt 
century, who ſtyled themſelves Mohocks : theſe gentlemen 
lay in wait to ſurpriſe ſome perſon late in the night, when 
ſurrounding him, they with their ſwords pricked him in the 
poſteriors, which obliged him to be conſtantly turning 
_ 2 this they continued till they thought him ſufficiently 
weated. 


SweeT, Eaſy to be impoſed on, or taken in; alſo expert, dex- 
terous, clever. Sweet's your hand; faid of one dexterous at 
ſtealing, : 

SwzeT HearT, A term applicable to either the maſculine or 
feminine gender, ſignifying a girl's lover, or a man's miſtreſs: 
derived from a ſweet cake in the ſhape of a heart, 


SweeTNERSs, Guinea droppers, cheats, ſharpers. To ſweeten ; 
to decoy, or draw in. Jo be ſweet upon; to coax, wheedle, 
court, or allure. He ſeemed ſweet upon that wench ; he 
ſeemed to court that girl, | 


SweLLED Heap. A diſorder to which horſes are extremely 
liable, particularly thoſe of the ſubalterns of the army. This 
diſorder is generally occaſioned by remaining too long in one 
livery-ſtable or inn, and often arifes to that height that it 
prevents their coming out of the ſtable door. The moſt cer- 
tain cure is the angnentum aureum—not applied to the horle, 
but to the palm of the maſter of the inn or ſtable. N. B. 


Neither this diſorder, nor its remedy, is mentioned by either 


| Bracken, Bartlet, or any of the modern writers on farriery. 
Swic, A hearty draught of liquor. 


SW1GMEN. Thieves who travel the country under colour of 
buying old ſhoes, old clothes, &c. gr ſelling brooms, mops, 
&c. Cant, 

To Switt, To drink greedily. | 
| SwilL 
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S wil. Tus: A drunkard, a ſot. 

SwiMMER. A counterfeit old coin. 

To Swinc. To be hanged. He will ſwing for it; he will be 
hanged for it, f | 

SwinG Tait, A hog. 

To Swincz, To beat ſtoutly. 

Swing ING. A great ſwinging fellow; a great ſtout fellow, 
A ſwinging lie; a luſty lie, ; 

SwinDLER, One who obtains goods on credit by falſe pre- 
tences, and ſells them for ready money at any price, in order 
to make up a purſe, 'This name is derived from the German 
word /chwindlin, to totter, to be ready to fall ; theſe acts be- 
ing generally practi ſed by perſons on the totter, or juſt read 
. term /avindler has ſince been uſed to ſigni 
cheats of every kind. 

Swir zs. Purſer's ſwipes ; ſmall beer: ſo termed on board the 
king's ſhips, where it is furniſhed by the purſer. 

Swisn Tait. A pheaſant; fo called by the perſons who fell 
game for the poachers. | 

To Swive. To copulate, 

SwIveEL-EYED. Squinting. 


Sw1zzLE. Drink, or any briſk or windy liquor. In North 
America, a mixture of ſpruce beer, rum, and ſugar, was ſo 
called. The 17th regiment had a ſociety called the Swizzle 
Club, at Ticonderoga, A. D. 1760, ; 


Swor, An exchange. 


e 20 Sixpence. 
Sy R TAX. A ſchoolmaſter, 


. 


T AN 


T apy. An old maid : either from Tabitha, a formal an- 
2 name; or elſe from a tabby cat, old maids being 

often compared to cats. To drive Tab; to go out on a party 

of pleaſure with a wife and family, | | 

Tac. Silence, hold your tongue, Tace is Latin for a candle; 
a jocular admonition to be flent on any ſubject. 

TackLs. A miſtreſs; alſo clothes, The cull has tipt 
his tackle rum rigging ; the fellow has given his miſtreſs good 
clothes, A man's tackle ; the genitals, 

Tarry, i.e. Davy. A general name for a Welchman, St. 


David being the tutelar faint of Wales, Taffy's day; the 


firſt of March, St. David's day. | 
Tac-xac AND BopTaAil. An expreſſion meaning an afſem- 
blage of low people, the mobility of all ſorts. To tag after 


one like a tantony pig; to follow one whereyer one juſt 
as St. Anthony is Pilowed by his pig. — 


Tait. A ſword, | 
Taxzx ix. Impoſed on, cheated. 


Tate TelLLERs. Perſons ſaid to have been formerly hired' to 
tell wonderful ſtories of giants and fairies, to lull their hearers 
to ſleep. Taleſman ; the author of a ſtory or report: I'll tell 
you my tale, and my taleſman. Tale bearers; miſchief 
makers, incendiaries in families, 

Tarr Bor. A bottle, or two-quart pot. 


Tailty Mx. Brokers that let out clothes to the women of 
the town, See RaBBIT SUCKERS, 


- TaiLyYwacs, or TarxyYWass., A man's teſticles. 


Tame. To run tame about a houſe; to live familiarly in a 
family with which one is upon a viſit. Tame army; the city 
trained bands, 


TaxnDim, A two-wheeled chaiſe, buggy, or noddy, drawn by 
two horſes, one before the other; that is, at /ength. 


Tancitr, A room in Newgate, where debtors were confined, 
hence called Tangerines. 


Taxrablix Tar. A firreverence, human excrement; 
Tan- 


rr 
Taxrzvuus. Pet, or paſſion: madam was in her tantrums, 


Taxrwivr. Away they went nagar ; away they went 
full ſpeed. Tantwivy was the ſound of the hunting horn in 
full cry, or that of a poſt horn, | 


Tar. A gentle blow. A tap on the ſhoulder; an arreſt, To 
tap a girl; to be the firſt ſeducer : in alluſion to a beer bar- 
ns To tap a guinea ; to get it changed. | 

Tarrras. Shoulder tappers; bailiffs. 

Tarz. Red, white, or blue tape; gin, or any other ſpiritu- 

ous liquor. 

TaeLasn. Thick and bad beer. 


Tax. Don't loſe a ſheep for a halfpennyworth of tar: tar is 
uſed to mark ſheep. A jack tar; a ſailor. 


Tazxapipvite. A fib, or falfity. 
TarrawLin. A coarſe cloth tarred over; alſo, figuratively, 


a ſailor. | 


TaxRIxd A&D FeaTHBRING, A puniſhment lately inflicted 
by the good people of Boſton on any perſon convicted, or ſuſ- 
pected, of loyalty : ſuch delinquents being ſtripped naked, 
were daubed all over with tar, and afterwards put into a 
hogſhead of feathers, 

Takr. Sour, ſharp, quick, pert. 

Taxrax. To catch a Tartar; to attack one of ſuperior ſtrength 
or abilities. This ſaying originated from a ſtory of an Iriſh 
ſoldier in the Imperial ſervice, who, in a battle againſt the 
Turks, called out to his comrade that he had caught a Tar- 
tar. Bring him along then,“ ſaid he. He won't come,” 
anſwered Paddy. Then come along yourſelf,” replied his 
comrade, *© Arrah,*” cried he, © but he won't let me. A 
Tartar is alſo an adept at any feat, or game: he is quite a 
Tartar at cricket, or billiards. 


Tar. Tit for tat; an equivalent. 
Tarts. Falſe dice. 
TATLER. A watch. To flaſh a tatler ; to wear a watch. 
TaTMONGER. One that uſes falſe dice. | 
TAaTTERDEMALLION, A ragged fellow, whoſe clothes hang 
all in tatters. | 
Tarroo. A beat of the drum, or fignal for ſoldiers to go to 
their quarters, and a direction to the ſutlers to cloſe the tap, 
and draw no more liquor for them : it is generally beat at 


pine in ſummer and eight in winter. The devil's tattoo; 
| beating 


T E N 


_— Heating the foot againſt the ground, as done by perſons in 
low ſpirits. 

Taw. A ſchoolboy's game, played with ſmall round balls 
made of ſtone duſt, called marbles, I'll be one upon your 
taw preſently ; a ſpecies of threat, | | 


Tawpry. Gariſh, gawdy with lace or ſtaring and diſcordant 
colours : a term ſaid to be derived from the ſhrine and altar 
of St. Audrey (an Iſle of Ely ſainteſs), which tor finery ex- 
ceeded all others thereabouts, ſo as to become proverbial; 
whence any fine dreſſed man or woman was ſaid to be all St. 
Audrey, and by contraction all tawdry. 


Tawzp, Beaten. 
Tr VIE. See Tait. 


Tait DaAwzRs. Thieves who ſnatch gentlemen's ſwords 
from their ſides. He drew the cull's tail cumly ; he ſnatched 
away the gentleman's ſword cleverly. | 


Tarox. Nine tailors make a man; an ancient and common 
ſaying, originating from the effeminacy. of their employment; 
or, as ſome have it, from nine tailors having been robbed b 
one man; according to others, from the ſpeech of a woollen- 
draper, meaning that the cuſtom of nine tailors would make 
or enrich one man,—A London tailor, rated to furniſh half 
a man to the trained bands, aſking how that could poſſibly be 
done? was anſwered, By ſending four journeytaen and an a 
rentice. — Put a tailor, a weaver, and a miller into a lack, 
ſhake them well, and the firſt that puts out his head is cer- 
tainly a thief.—A tailor is frequently ſtyled pricklouſe, from 
their aſſaults on thoſe vermin with their needles. | 


TaiLor's Gooskx. An iron with which, when heated, they 
preſs down the ſeams of clothes. 
Tea VoriptrR, A chamber pot. 


TeacuveLanD. Ireland. Teaguelanders ; Iriſhmen. 


Tzars or THE Tanxard. The drippings of liquor on a man's 
waiſtcoat. | 


Teppy my Gopson, An addreſs to a ſuppoſed ſimple fellow, 
or nyſey. 


'Tx1zr, To nap the teize; to receive a private whipping. 
Cant, 


Turi PicxtingG, Pumping a bailiff: a puniſhment for- 
merly adminiſtered to any of that fraternity caught exerciſing 
their functions within the limits of the Temple. 


Tex Tors. See BATASD or TEN Tots, 2 
k e Tax 
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Tzwin Tus Huna. An uſurer: more than five in the 
hundred being deemed uſurious intereſt, 

TznaxnTAar WIII. One whoſe wife uſually fetches him from 

the alehouſe. | 

Tzxper PaRNELL., A tender creature, fearful of the leaſt 
pur of wind or drop of rain. As tender as Parnell, who 

roke her finger in a poſſet drink. 

TzrceL GenTLE, A rich man. 

TERMAGANT. An outrageous ſcold : from Termagantes, a 
cruel Pagan, formerly repreſented in divers ſhows and enter- 
tainments, where _ dreſſed 2 la Turque, in long clothes, 
he was miſtaken for a furious woman. 5 

Terra FikMa. An eſtate in land. | 

Tesrzx. A ſixpence: from zeftor, a coin with a head on it, 

TeTBury PoxTiox. A and a clap. g 

Tauts. He will not find out a way to ſet the Thames on 
fire ; he will not make any wonderful diſcoveries, he is no 
conjurer. | 

THATCH-GALLOWws. A rogue, or man of bad character. 

Tunick. Intimate. They are as thick as two inkle weavers, 


Tutzr. You are a thief and a murderer, you have killed a 
baboon and ſtole his face ; vulgar abuſe, | 


Tulzr In 4 Caxpte. Part of the wick or ſnuff, which fall. 
ing on the tallow, burns and melts it, and cauſing it to gutter, 
thus ſteals it away. 


Trizr Taxtrs, Fellows who aſſociate with all kinds of vil- 
lains, in order to betray them, when they have committed 
any of thoſe crimes which entitle the perſons taking them to 

a handſome reward, called blood money. Tt is the buſineſs 
of theſe thief takers to furniſh ſubjects for a handſome execu- 
tion, at the end of every ſeſſions. 

TrincsTABLE, Mr. Thingſtable; Mr. Conſtable : a ludi- 
crous affectation of delicacy in avoiding the pronunciation of 

the firſt ſyllable in the title of that officer, which in ſound 
haas ſome ſimilarity to an indecent monoſyllable. 

TrincumBoB. Mr, Thingumbob; a pen on addreſs or nomi- 

nation to any perſon whoſe name is unknown, the ſame as 
Mr. What-d'ye-call'em. Thingumbobs; teſticles. 

Tanin. A cuſtom practiſed at the univerſities, where two- 

| thirds of the original price is allowed by the upholſterers to 
the ſtudents for houſehold goods returned to them within the 
year. | 

Tui 
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TnrxTz:exer. A ſhilling in Ireland, which there paſſes for 
thirteen-pence. 


TrHomonDd. Like Lord Thomond's cocks, all on one fide. 
Lord Thomond's cock feeder, an Iriſhman, being entruſted 
with ſome cocks which were matched for a conſiderable ſum, 
the night before the battle, ſhut them all together in one 
room, concluding that, as they were all on the ſame fide, 
they would not diſagree : the conſequence was, they were 
moſt of them either killed or lamed before the morning. 


Tnouas. Man Thomas; a man's penis. | 
Taorxs, To be or fit upon thorns; to be uneaſy, impatienty 


anxious for an event. 
TroxknBACk. An old maid, 


TrorRovuGH CHURCHMAN., A perſon who goes in at one door 
of a church, and out at the other, without ſtopping. 


Tuoxovon Goop-NATURED WENCH, One who being aſked 
to fit down, will lie down, 


THOROUGH co NIMBLE. A looſeneſs, a violent purging. 


TrorouUcH Coven. Coughing and breaking wind back- 
wards at the ſame time, 


TroroUGH STITCH, To go thorough ſtitch; to ſtick at 
nothing, over ſhoes, over boots, : ; 


Tnovonr. What did thought do? lay in bed and beſh-t 
himſelf, and thought he was up; reproof to any one who ex- 


cuſes himſelf for any breach of poſitive orders, by pleading 
that he thought to the contrary. | 


Trnrxxze To Ons. He is playing three to one, though ſure to 
loſe; ſaid of one engaged in the amorous congreſs. 


THrEE-PENNY UprRIGHT, A retailer of love, who for the 
ſum mentioned, diſpenſes her fayours ſtanding againſt a 
wall. | 


TyrEe-LEGGED Mart, or SToot, The gallows, 
conſiſting of three poſts, over which were laid three tranſverſe 
beams, This clumſy machine has lately given place to an 
elegant contrivance, called the nc drop, by which the uſe of 
that vulgar vehicle a cart, or mechanical inſtrument a ladder, 
is alſo avoided ; the patients being left ſuſpended by the 
dropping down of that part of the floor on which they ſtand, 


This invention was firſt made uſe of for a peer. See Dxor. 
Tuazz Tuarabs. Half common ale, mixed with ſtale and 


double beer. 
Turtrs, Threepence. 
| f E e 2 THROTTLE, 
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TaxoTTLE. The throat, or gullet. 

To Tyxum. To play on any inſtrument pony er with wire. 
A thrummer of wire ; a player on the fpinet, harpſichord, or 
guitar. | N 

Taurus, Threepence, 


_ Taums. By rule of thumb: to do w_ thing by dint of pracs 
tice, To kiſs one's thumb inſtead of the book; a vulgar ex- 
pedient to avoid perjury in taxing a falſe oath, 


Tuuuuikixs. An inſtrument formerly uſed in Scotland, like 
a vice, to pinch the thumbs of perſons accuſed of different 
ctimes, in order to extort confeſſion. 


Tuvur. A blow. This is better than a thump on the back 
with a ſtone ; ſaid on giving any one a drink of good liquor 

on a cold morning. Thatch, thiſtle, thunder, and thump; 
words to the Iriſh, like the Shibboleth of the Hebrews. 

Tuvurixc. Great: a thumping boy. 

Tuwacx. A great blow with a ſtick acroſs the ſhoulders, 

Tis. A young laſs. 

TiBBY. A cat, | 

Tin or The BuTTerty, A gooſe, Cant,—Saint Tibb's 
evening; the evening of the laſt day, or day of judgment: 
he will pay you on St. Tibb's eve. 1-4. 

Trek. To run o'tick; take up goods upon truſt, to run it 
debt, Tick; a watch. See Seu, Papers, 

Ticxts Text. A parſon. 

T1CcxLe Pireurx. A thirſty fellow, a ſot. 

TicxLt Tail, A rod, or ſchoolmaſter. 

Ticks un. A licence, 

Tidy, Neat, 


Tirring. Eating or drinking out of meal time, diſputing of 
falling out; alſo lying with a wench, A tiff of punch; a 
ſmall bowl of punch, 


Tit.nuRy. Sixpence ; ſo called from its formerly being the 
fire for crofling over from Graveſend to Tilbury fort. 


Tir. To tilt; to fight with a ſword, To run full tilt 
againſt one; alluſion to the ancient tilting with the lance, 


Ti.TzR. A ſword, | 
Tim Warsxy. A light one horſe chaiſe without a head. 
TiuszR Tos, A man with a wooden leg. 
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T1 NV. Little. 


To Tir. Jo give or lend. Tip me your daddle; give me 
our hand. Tip me a hog; give me a ſhilling. To tip the 
ion; to flatten a man's noſe with the thumb, and at the 

ſame time to extend his mouth with the fingers, thereby giv- 

ing him a ſort of lion-like countenance. Io tip the velvet; ö 
tonguing a woman. To tip all nine; to knock down all the — 


nine pins at once, at the game of bowls or ſkittles: tipping, "vl 
at theſe games, is ſlightly touching the tops of the pins with i | 
the bowl. Tip; a draught : don't ſpoil his tip. ﬀ i 


Tir-ror. The beſt ; perhaps from fruit, that growing at the 
top of the tree- being generally the beſt, as partaking moſt of i 
the ſun. A tip top workman ; the beſt, or moſt excellent M1 
workman, CEL | 

Tiryerary FoxkTUNr, Two town lands, ſtream's town, and 

ballinocack ; ſaid of Iriſh women without fortune, 


TireLe. Liquor. 


Tir?LERs. Sots who are continually ſipping. 
Tier:zxy, Almoſt drunk 


T.aI& G. Dreſſing: perhaps abbreviation of aztiring. Tiring 
women, or tire women; women that uſed to cut ladies hair, 
and dreſs them. 3 


Tir. A horſe. A pretty little tit; a ſmart little girl. A tit, 
or tid bit; a delicate morſel, Tommy tit; a ſmart lively 
little fellow, | 


Tir ros Tar. An equivalent. 
To TirTrtr. To ſuppreſs a laugh. 


TirTER-TATTER. One recling, and ready to fall at the leaft \ Wi 
touch; alſo the childiſh amuſement of riding * the two 14 
ends of a plank, poiſed upon a prop underneath its centre, Wi 
called alſo ſee-ſaw, Perhaps tatter is a ruſtic pronunciation =. 
of totter. 


T1TTLE-TATTLE, Idle diſcourſe, ſcandal, women's talk, 
or ſmall talk, 

Trerve, A gentle hand gallop, or canter, 

Tizzy, Sixpence. 

4 ToD Eatrtr, A poor female relation, an humble companion, 

| or reduced gentlewoman, in a great family, the ſtanding butt, 

| on whom all kinds of practical jokes are played off, and all 
ill humours vented, This appellation is derived from a 
mountebank's ſervant, on whom all experiments uſed to be 
made in public by the doctor, his maſter; among which 2 


| 
| 
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T0 on _ 
the cating of toads, formerly ſuppoſed — Swallow 
ing toads is here figuratively meant for ſwallowing or putting 
up with inſults, as diſagreeable to a perſon o feeling as 
toads to the ſtomach. 

Toav. Toad in a hole; meat baked or boiled in pye cruſt, 
He or ſhe fits like a toad on a chopping-block ; a faying of 
any one who fits ill on horſeback. As much need of it as a 
toad of a ſide- pocket; ſaid of a perſon who deſires any thing 


for which he no real occaſion, As full of money as a 
toad is of ſeathers. 


Toas r. A health; alſo a beautiful woman whoſe health is 
often drank by men. 'The origin of this term (as it is faid) 
was this: A tiful lady bathing in a cold bath, one of her 
admirers out of gallantry drank — of the water; where- 
upon another of her lovers obſerved, he never drank in the 
— but he weuld kiſs the toaſt, and immediately ſaluted 

Yo 


ToasTING Irox, or Cytesr Tos TER. A fword, 
Tonacco. A plant, once in great eſtimation as a medicine: 


a Tobacco Hic 
Will make you well if you be fick. 

Ih, eco Hic 
If you be well will make you fick. 


Toppy. Originally the juice of the cocoa tree, and afterwards 
rum, water, ſugar, and nutmeg. 
Todo. Beat all to a todge ; ſaid of any thing beat to maſh, 
Tocr. A coat. Cant. 
Tocrtmans. A cloak, Cant. 

KH N. The plague; alfo the venereal di She ti 
8 47 ſhe gave him a —— or ow? e 


Tor, or To.:zpo. A ſword: from Spaniſh ſwords made at 
Toledo, which place was famous for ſword blades of an ex- 
traordinary temper. | 


Tor Tawpxum. To talk tol tawdrum; a term uſed by ladies 
to ſignify talking a little looſely, making uſe of double en- 
tendres, | 


Tor Linx Ric. A ſpecies of cheat carried on by a woman, 
aſſuming the character of a dumb and deaf conjurer. 


Ton T—puan. A night man, one who empties neceſſary 
houſes. 


Ton sor. A romping girl, who prefers the amuſements uſed 
by boys, to thoſe of her own ſex. 


Ton 
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Ton or BxdLam, The ſame as abram man, 
Tou Cony, A ſimple fellow, 


Tom Lonc. A tireſome ſtory teller. It is coming by Tom 
Long, the carrier; ſaid of any thing that has been long ex- 
pected. 

Tou Tuums. A dwarf, a little hop-0*-my-thumb. 

Touuv. Soft Tommy, or white Tommy; bread is ſo called 

by ſailors, to diſtinguiſh it from biſcuit. 

To- Moskow come NEVER, When two Sundays come together; 
never. 


Toxc vg. Tongue enough for two ſets of teeth; ſaying of a 
talkative perſon. As old as my tongue, and a little older 
than my teeth; a dovetail in anſwer to the queſtion, How 
old are you? Tongue pad ; a ſcold, or nimble-tongued per- 
ſon, | 


Tony, A filly fellow, or ninny. A mere tony; a ſim- 


pleton. 
Toor. The inſtrument of any perſon or faction, a cat's paw. 
See Car's Paw. ; 


Tooru Mustic, Chewing, | 

To Tor. To cheat, or trick; alſo to inſult: he thought to 

have topped upon me. Top ; the fignal among taylors for 
ſnuffing the candles: he who laſt pronounces . is 
obliged oe got pen perform cho enemas 

Tor Divsr. A lover of women. An old top diver; one wha 

has loved old hat in his time, 

Tor Heavy, Drunk. 

Tor Lichrs. The eyes. Blaſt your top lights. See Conse. 

Tor Salt. He paid his debts at Portſmouth with the top-ſail ; 
i, e. he went to ſea and left them unpaid. So ſoldiers are 
ſaid to pay off their ſcores with the drum; that is, by march- 
ing away. 

Torz . One that loves his bottle, a ſoaker. See To Soar. 

Torrid FeLLow, One at the top or head of his profeſſion, 

Torrixc CHEAT, The gallows. Cant. | 

ToyyinG Cove, The hangman, Cant, 

Toyeixc Max. A rich man. 


'Torsy-TURVY, The top ſide the other way; i. e. the 
wrong fide upwards: ſome explain it, the t turf ways, 


turf being always laid the wrong fide upwa 
To» -17-cuvi, Bumfodder, 
Tons 
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WormrxTorR or Carcur. A fiddler. 


Toxy. An advocate for abſolute monarchy and church power; 
alſo an Iriſh vagabond, robber, or rapparee, 


Toss Por, A drunkard. 
Toss orr, Manual pollution, 
TortTy-HEADED. Giddy, bare-brained. 


Touvcn. To touch; to get money from any one; alſo to 
arreſt. Touched in the wind; broken-winded. 'Touched 
in the head; inſane, crazy. To touch up a woman; to have 
carnal knowledge of her. Touch bone and whiſtle ; any one 
having broken wind backwards, according to the vulgar law, 
may be pinched by any of the company till he has touched 
bone (i. e. his teeth) and whiſtled, 


Tovcn Bux rox Luck. See Bux. 
Tour. A look- out houſe, or eminence. 


Tourixs. [From tueri, to look about.] Publicans fore- 
ſtalling gueſts, or meeting them on the road, and begging 
their . alſo thieves or ſmugglers looking out to ſee 
— the coaſt is clear. Touting ken; the bar of a public 
houſe, | | 


Tow Row. A grenadier. The tow row club; a club or 
fociety of the grenadier officers of the line, 


TowtL. An oaken towel, a cudgel. To rub one down with 
an oaken towel ; to beat or cudgel him. 


Tower. Clipped money: they have been round the tower 
with it. Cant. 


To Tow x. To overlook, to rife aloft as in a high tower. 
Towtx HILL PLav. A flap on the face, and a kick on the 


breech. 


Town. A woman of the town; a proſtitute, To be on the 
town ; to live by proſtitution. 


Town Burr. A common whoremaſter. To roar like a town 
bull; to cry or bellow aloud, . 


9 To go, Track up the dancers; go up ſtairs. 
ant. 


Travixc JusTices. Broken mechanics, diſcharged foot- 
men, and other low fellows, ſmuggled into the commiſſion 
of the peace, who ſubſiſt by fomenting diſputes, granting 
warrants, and otherwiſe retailing juſtice : to the honour of 
the preſent times, theſe nuiſances are by no means ſo common 
as formerly, 8 | 


* 


TRANS. 


T KR 1 | 
| Taanttirons.” Sellers of old meiided thoes and boots, he- 
tween coblers and ſhoemakers. | 


To TrxansMOCRAPHY, or TRANSMIGRIFY, To patch up» 
vamp, or alter, 


To TaaxvsN EAR. To come up with any body. 

Taaurza See CROCKER, | 

1 o underſtand trap; to know one's own intereſt. 

Trae STicxs, Thin legs, gambs: from the ſticks with which 
boys play at trap- ball. 9 

Trays. Conſtables and thief-takers. Cant. 


To Tzarax. To inveigle, or enſnare. ee! 
Trarts. A ſlatternly woman, a careleſs fluttiſh woman. 


TxAVILII EA. To tip the traveller; to tell wonderful tories? 
to romance. 


Traveiiling PrquetT. A mode of amuſing themſelves, 

ractiſed by two perſons riding in a carriage, each reckon- 

ing towards his game the perſons or animals that paſs by on 
the ſide next them, 2 to the following eſtimation: 


A parſon riding a grey horſe, with blue furniture ; game. 
An old woman under a hedge ; ditto. 

A cat looking out of a — _— 

A man, woman, and child; in a buggy ; 40. 

A man with a woman behind him; 30. | 

A flock of ſheep; 20. 

A ditto of vay 5 10, 

A poſt chaiſe; 5. 

A horſeman; 2. 

A man or woman walking ; t. 


Tray Tair. An ancient game like Scotch hop, played on a 


pavement marked out with chalk into different compart- 
ments, 1 1 


Tas xchzx Car. The ſquare cap worn by the collegians, at 


the univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Tzaxncutr Man. A ſtout trencher man; one who has a 


good appetite, or, as the term is, plays a good knife and 
"or. ©: - ö 


Txzswins. Threepence. 
Tais. A priſon : perhaps from tribulation. 
Tzricxum Ltcts, A quirk or quibble in the law. 


Tac. The point at which, ſchoolboys ſtand to ſhoot their 


marbles at taw ; alſo the ſpot whence bowlers deliver the 


bowl. 
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To Trxic r. To play truant. To lay a man trigging ; to 
knock him down. 
TzxicRyYMaT®. An idle female companion. 


Trim, State, dreſs. In a ſad trim; dirty, —Alfo fpruce or 
fine: a trim fellow, 


Tzxim TRAM. Like maſter, like man. 

TxIMMING, Cheating, changing fide, or beating. Il trim 
his jacket; I'll chreſh him. To be trimmed; to be ſhaved : 
I'll juſt ſtep and get trimmed. 

TrinNz. To hang; alſo 'Tyburn. 

TrxINGUM TRANGUM, A whim, or maggot. 

Tzxinixc, Hanging. 

Taixxzrs. Toys, bawbles, or nicknacks. 


Tair. A ſhort voyage or journey, a falſe ſtep or ſtumble, an 
error in the tongue, a baſtard, She has made a trip; ſhe has 
had a baſtard, 


Tries. The bellys or guts, Mr, Double Tripe ; a fat man, 
Tripes and trullibubs; the entrails ; alſo a jeering appellation 
for a fat man. 

To Txorr. Jo loitet or ſaunter about. 

TrxoLLY LOLLY, Coarſe lace once much in faſhion. 

TrxoLLoy, A luſty coarſe ſluttiſn woman. 


'Trxoortr, Half-a-crown. You will die the death of a —_— | 
horſe, that is, with your ſhoes on; a jocular method of 
telling any one he will be hanged. | 


' - TxorT, An old trot; a decrepit old woman, A dog trot; a 


gentle pace. 


Taorrzzs. Feet. To ſhake one's trotters at Bilby's ball, 
where the ſheriff pays the fidlers ; perhaps the Bilboes ball, 
i. e. the ball of fetters : fetters and ſtocks were anciently 
called the bilboes. 

To Txovnce. To puniſh by courſe of law. | 

Tzxucx. To exchange, ſwop, or barter ; alſo a wheel ſuch as 
ſhips' guns are placed upon, | 

Txur Britons. This honourable corporation held their an- 
nual feaſt at the Three Kings, in the Minories, Oct. 29, 
1743, being lord mayor's day. 

Tauss. A dirty puzzle, an ordinary ſorry woman. 

Taurr. A foldier or a tinker's trull; a ſoldier or tinker's fe- 
male companion,—Guteli, or trulli, are ſpirits like women, 


which ſhew great kindneſs to men, and hereof 1t is that — 
call 


'F UM 
call light women 'Trulls. Randle Holms's Academy of Ar- 
mory. c | 

TxuUMPERY, An old whore, or goods of no value; rub. 
biſh. 

. vid To ſound one's own trumpet; to praiſe one's 

elf. | 

TrxumPETER, The King of Spain's trumpeter ; a_braying 
aſs. His trumpeter is dead, he is therefore forced to ſound 
his own trumpet. He would make an excellent trumpeter, 
for he has a ſtrong breath; ſaid of one having a fœtid 
breath. 

Tauwuys. To be put to one's trumps ; to be in difficulties, or 
put to one's ſhifts, Something may turn up trumps ; ſome- 
thing lucky may happen. All his cards are trumps ; he is 
extremely fortunate, 

TzxuNDLERS. Peas. 


Txuxkx. A noſe, How fares your old trunk? does your noſe 
fill ſtand faſt? an alluſion to the proboſcis or trunk of an 
elephant, To ſhove a trunk ; to introduce one's ſelf unaſked 
=_— any place or company, Trunk-maker like ; more noiſe 
than work. 


Tausry Trojan, or Tausry Tour. A true friend. 
TrxyNnincG, See TrininG. 
Tu Qyoquz. The mother of all ſaints. 


Tus Tuuur zg. A preſbyterian parſon. 


Tucked ve, Hanged. A tucker up to an old bachelor or 
widower ; a ſuppoſed miſtreſs. 


Turr HuxTzer, An mniverſity paraſite, one who courts the 


— of nobility, whoſe caps are adorned with a gold 


TumBLzR, A cart; alſo a ſharper n to draw in 

igeons to game; likewiſe a poſture- maſter, or rope- dancer. 

o ſhove the tumbler, or perhaps tumbril ; to be whipt at the 

cart's tail, 

To Tung. To beat: his father tuned him delightfully : * 94 

haps from fetching a tune out of the perſon beaten, or from 

' a compariſon with the diſagreeable ſounds of inſtruments 
when tuning. 


Tue. A ram; figuratively, a cuckold. | 


Tur Runninc, A rural ſport practiſed at wakes and fairs in 
Derbyſhire : a ram, whoſe tail is well ſoaped and greaſed, is 
Ff 2 turned 
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To Tai ir. To play truant. To lay a man trigging; to 
knock him down. | 
TzxiGRYMATE. An idle female companion. 


Trim, State, dreſs. In a ſad trim; dirty, —Alfo fpruce or 
fine: a trim fellow. 


Tzx1m TRAM. Like maſter, like man. 

TzxiMMING, Cheating, changing fide, or beating. T'll trim 
his jacket; I'll cthreſh him. To be trimmed; to be ſhaved : 
Il juſt ſtep and get trimmed. 

Talxzg. To hang; alſo Tyburn. 

Txixcun TRANGUM, A whim, or maggot. 

Txinixc, Hanging. 

Taixxzrs. Toys, bawbles, or nicknacks. 


Tair. A ſhort voyage or journey, a falſe ſtep or ſtumble, an 
error in the tongue, a baſtard, She has made a trip; ſhe has 
had a baſtard, 


Tariet. The belly, or guts, Mr. Double Tripe ; a fat man, 
Tripes and trullibubs; the entrails : alſo a jeering appellation 
for a fat man. 

To Tzxoit. To loiter or ſaunter about. 

TzoLLY LoLLY., Coarſe lace once much in faſhion. 

Tol Lor. A luſty coarſe ſluttiſn woman. 


'TrRooPER, Half.-a- crown. You will die the death of a ou 3 
horſe, that is, with your ſhoes on; a jocular method of 


* 


telling any one he will be hanged. 
Tor. An old trot; a decrepit old woman. A dog trot; a 
gentle pace. 


TroTTERrs. Feet. To ſhake one's trotters at Bilby's ball, 
where the ſheriff pays the fidlers ; perhaps the Bilboes ball, 
i. e. the ball of fetters: fetters and ſtocks were anciently 
called the bilboes. 


To Txounce. To puniſh by courſe of law. 


Txucx. To exchange, ſwop, or barter; alſo a wheel ſuch as 
ſhips' guns are placed upon, 


Taux BRITONs. This honourable corporation held their an- 
nual feaſt at the Three Kings, in the Minories, Oct. 29, 
1743, being lord mayor's day. 


Ta vs. A dirty puzzle, an ordinary ſorry woman. 


Tzavit. A foldier or a tinker's trull ; a ſoldier or tinker's fe- 
male companion,—Gureli, or trulli, are ſpirits like women, 


which ſhew great kindneſs to men, and hereof it is that — 
call 


'T. V8 
call light women Trulls. Randle Holms's Academy of Ar- 
mory. | c 

* An old whore, or goods of no value; rub- 

iſh. 

bo pickle To ſound one's own trumpet ; to praiſe one's 
elf. 

TrxumPETER, The King of Spain's trumpeter ; a_ braying 
aſs. His trumpeter is dead, he is therefore forced to ſound 
his own trampet. He would make an excellent trumpeter, 
for he has a ſtrong breath; ſaid of one having a feetid 
breath, 

Tauurs. To he put to one's trumps ; to be in difficulties, or 
put to one's ſhifts. Something may turn up trumps ; ſome- 
thing lucky may happen. All his cards are trumps z he is 
extremely fortunate, 

TzuUNDLERS. Peas. 


Txunx. A noſe, How fares your old trunk? does your noſe 
fill ſtand faſt? an alluſion to the proboſcis or trunk of an 
elephant, To ſhove a trunk ; to introduce one's ſelf unaſked 
_ any place or company, Trunk-maker like ; more noiſe 
than work. 


Tausrr Trojan, or Tausry TrRouT. A true friend. 
TrxyNninG, See Talx ix. 
Tu Qyoquz. The mother of all ſaints. 


Tus Tuunres. A preſbyterian parſon. | 
Tucked ve, Hanged. A tucker up to an old bachelor or 
widower ; a ſuppoſed miſtreſs. | 


Torr HuxTer, An mniverſity paraſite, one who courts the 


— of nobility, whoſe caps are adorned with a gold 


TumBLzz, A cart; alſo a ſharper employed to draw in 
igeons to game; likewiſe a poſture- maſter, or rope- dancer. 
o ſhove the tumbler, or perhaps tumbril ; to be whipt at the 
cart's tail, 
To Tuns. To beat: his father tuned him delightfully : " og 
haps from fetching a tune out of the perſon beaten, or from 
' a compariſon with the diſagreeable ſounds of inſtruments 
when tuning. | 
Tur. A ram; figuratively, a cuckold. - 
Tur Runninc, A rural ſport practiſed at wakes and fairs in 


Derbyſhire : a ram, whoſe tail is well ſoaped and ſed, is 
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turned out to the multitude; any one that can take him by 
© the tail, and hold him faſt, is to have him for his own. 


T—D. There were four t- ds for dinner; ſtir t- d, hold t—d, 
tread t d, and muſ-t—d ; to wit, a hog's face, feet, and 
chitterlings, with muſtard, He will neyer ſh—e a ſeaman's 
t—d; i. e. he will never make a good ſeaman. 


Tuxy On the turf; perſons who keep running horſes, or 
attend and bet at horſe-races, are ſaid to be on the turf, 


Tonk. A cruel, hard-hearted man, Turkiſh treatment; bar- 
barous uſage. Turkiſh ſhore ; Lambeth, Southwark, and 
Rotherhithe ſide of the Thames * 


Tuxxzy Mzachaxr. A poulterer. 3 

Tux xcoar. One who has changed his party from intereſted 

motives. | 

Tuznie-PATED. White or fair haired, 

Tuxneixe Max. A parſon; becauſe the clergy collect their 
tolls at our entrance. into and exit from the world. 

_ Tusxin. A country carter or ploughman. 

Tovzzy-MUZZY, The monoſyllable,  - 

TwapDLE. Perplexity, confuſion, or any thing elſe : a fa- 


ſhionable term that for a while ſucceeded that of bore. See 
Bore. 


Twaxcey, or STANGEY. A north country name for a 
taylor, . | PRESSE NG 

Twzacur. In a great tweague ; in a great paſſion, Twea- 
guey ; peeviſh, paſſionate, 4 dd | 

To Tweax. To pull: to tweak any one's noſe. 

TwtLvER, A ſhilling. 

'TwiDDLE-DIDLLESs. Teſticles. 

Twippr E- roor. An effeminate looking fellow. 

To Twie. To obſerve. Twig the cull, he is peery ; obſerve 
the fellow, he is watching us. Alſo to diſengage, ſnap aſun- 
der, or break off, To twig the darbies ; to knock off the 


irons, 
Twisr. A mixture of half tea and half coffee; likewiſe brandy, 


beer, and eggs. A good twiſt ; a good appetite, To twiſt 
it down apace; to eat heartily. | 


Twis rgb. Executed, hanged. 


To Twir. To reproach a perſon, or remind him of favours 
conferred, | 
TWITTER, 


T IN 


Twirrzz. All in a twitter; in a fright. Twittering is alſo 

the note of ſome ſmall birds, ſuch as the robin, &c, 

TwWIir roc. "Two. Cant. 

Two nano Pur. The amorous congreſs. 

Two Ta.ev+s BEATING A RocGus. A man beating his hands 
2 his ſides to warm himſelf in cold weather; called 
alſo Beating the Booby, and Cuffing Jonas. 

Two o Ov Sor. A pawn-broker's : alluding to the 

: three blue balls, the ſign of that trade; or perhaps to its 
being two to one that the goods pledged are never re- 

| deemed, 

Two 14nN»vED. Great, A two-handed fellow or wench; a 

great ſtrapping man or woman. Two-handed put; the 

amorous convreſs, 9 


Tre. * A neckcloth. 


TyBcan BLos50M. A young thief or pickpocket, who in 


time will ripen into fruit borne by the deadly never. green. 


TyBuin Tipper, A halter: ſee Latimer's ſermon before 


Edward VI. A. D. 1549. 


TyBuxx Tor, or FoxxeToer., A wig with the foretop combed 
over the eyes in a knowing ttyle : ſuch being much worn 
by the gentlemen pads, ſcamps, divers, and other knowing 

ands 


Trxr, A dog, alſo a clown : a Yorkſhire tyke. 
Trxzxr. See Tinty. 
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„ 
V acamss. Frolics, wild rambles. 
Vain-GLORIOUs, or OsTexnTATIOus Man. One who boats 


without reaſon, or, as the canters ſay, piſſes more than he 
drinks, 8 
VaIENTIx I. The firſt woman ſeen by a man, or man ſeen 


by a woman, on St. Valentine's day, the 14th of February, 
45 when 


3 
when it is ſaid every bird chuſes his mate for the enſuing 


year. 

To Vane. To pawn any thing. I'Il vamp it, and tip you 
the cole; I'll pawn it, and give you the money. Alſo to refit, 
new dreſs, or rub up old 2 ſhoes, or other wearing ap- 
parel; likewiſe to put new feet to old boots, 


VamePtRs. Stockings. 


Van. Madam Van; ſee Maban. 


Van-Necx. Miſs or Mrs, Van-Neck ; a woman with large 
breaſts ; a buſhel bubby. 


Varby, To give one's vardy ; i. e. verdict or opinion, 


VarLteTs. Now rogues and raſcals, formerly yeomen's ſer- 
vants, 

Vaurrixe Schoot. A bawdy-houſe ; alſo an academy where 
vaulting and other manly exerciſes are taught. 

Ververt. To tip the velvet; to put one's tongue into a woman's 
mouth. To be upon velvet; to have the beſt of a bet or 

match. To the little gentleman in velvet, i. e. the mole 

that threw up the hill that cauſed Crop (King William's 

horſe) to ſtumble; a toaſt frequently drank by the tories and 

catholics in Ireland. ; 


VENERABLE? MoxnosSYLLABLE, Pudendum muliebre. 


Vernonilaxs. The gentlemen belonging to this honourable 
ſociety held their meeting at the Roſe Tavern, in Cheap- 
fide. 


VesseL or PartrR, Half a quarter of a ſheet. 
Vicar or Bray. See Bray, 


Vice ADMIRAL or THE NARROW Stas, A drunken man 
that piſſes under the table into his companions' ſhoes. 


VicTvalLlincg Orriczg. The ſtomach. 


Vixcexr's Law. The art of cheating at cards, compoſed of 
the following aſſociates : bankers, thoſe who play booty; 
the gripe, he that betteth; and the perſon cheated, who is 
ſtyled e vincent ; the gains acquired, termage, 

VinztcarR. A name given to the perſon who with a my in 
his hand, and a hat held before his eyes, keeps the ring clear, 
at boxing-matches and cudgel-playing ; alſo, in cant terms, 
a cloak, 

Vixen, A termagant; alſo a ſhe fox, who, when ſhe has 


cubs, is remarkably fierce, 
To 
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To Vower. A gameſter who does not immediately pay his 
loſings, is ſaid to vowel the winner, by repeating « # vowels 
I, O. U. or perhaps from giving his note for the money 
according to the Iriſh form, where the acknowledgment of 
the debt is expreſſed by the letters I. O. U. which, the ſum 
and name of the debtor being added, is deemed a ſufficient 
ſecurity among gentlemen, 


Uncle. Mine uncle's; a neceſſary honſe. He is gone to 
viſit his uncle ; ſaying of one who leaves his wife ſoon after 
marriage. It likewiſe means a pawnbroker's: goods pawned 
3 ſaid to be at mine uncle's, or laid up in la- 
vender. 


UNDERSTRAPPER. An inferior in any office, or department. 


Uxrokrux ATE GENTLE MEN. The horſe guards, who thus 
named themſelves in Germany, where a general officer ſeeing 
them very awkward in bundling up their forage, aſked what 
the devil they were; to which ſome of them anſwered, un- 
fortunate gentlemen, 


UnrorTunaTE Women, Proftitutes ; ſo termed by the vir. 
tuous and compaſſionate of their own ſex. | 


UncraTerul Max. A parſon, who at leaſt once a week 
abuſes his beſt bene factor, i. e. the devil. 


UNGUENTUM AUREEM, A bribe. f 
Unicorn. A coach drawn by three horſes, 
UnLticxro Cus. A rude uncouth young fellow, 


UnxzicctDd. Undreſſed, or tripped. Unrig the drab ; firip 
the wench, 


UxnTxuss, To untruſs a point; to let down one's breeches in 
order to eaſe one's ſelf. Breeches were formerly tied with 
N which till lately were diſtributed to the boys every 
it Monday by the churchwardens of molt of the pariſhes 

in London, under the denomination of tags: theſe tags 
were worſteds of different colours twiſted up tg a fize ſome- 
what thicker than packthread, and tagged at both ends with 


tin. Laces were at the ſame time given to the girls, 
UxTwisrep. Undone, ruined, done up. 
Uxwasxep Bawpky. Rank bawdry. 


Ur To rr Goss ir. To be a match for one who attempts 
to cheat or deceive ; to be on a footing, or in the ſecret. 
I'll be up with him; I will repay him in kind. 

Ueniiis. Falſe dice that run high. 

Verst Benjamin. A great coat, Cart, 


UerER 
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Urysx STory, or Garret. Figuratively uſed to ſignify the 
head. His upper ſtory or garrets are unfurniſhed ; i. e. he 
is an empty or fooliſh fellow, | 


UreixncG Brock. [Called in ſome counties a leaping ſtock, 
in others a joſſing block.] Steps for mounting a horſe, He 
fits like a toad on a joſſing block; ſaid of one who fits un- 
gracefully on horſeback. _ | | 


Urrisg. Teſty, apt to take offence. 


UryzicuT, Go upright; a word uſed by ſhoemakers, taylors, 
and their ſervants, when any money is given to make them 
drink, and ſignifies, Bring it all out in liquor, though the 
donor intended leſs, and expects change, or ſome of his 
money, to be returned. Three penn upright. See Tui xe 
PENNY UP*®1GHT. | | f 


Urzicur Man. An upright man fignifies the chief or prin- 
cipal of a crew. The vileſt, ſtouteſt rogue in the pack is 
nerally choſen to this poſt, and has the ſole right to the 
rt night's lodging with the dells, who aſterwards are uſed in 
common among the whole fraternity. He carries a ſhort 
truncheon in his hand, which he calls his filchman, and has 
a larger ſhare than ordinary in whatſoever is gotten in the 
ſociety. He often travels in company with thirty or forty 
males and females, abram men, and others, over whom he 
preſides arbitrarily, Sometimes 'the women and children 
who are unable to travel, or fatigued, are by turns carried 
in panniers by an aſs or two, or by ſome poor jades procured 
for that purpoſe. CE | 7 
Ursraz is. Perſons lately raiſed to honours and riches from 
mean ſtations. KEY . 
Uscnix. A child, alittle fellow; alſo a hedgehog. 


Uz1NnaL or rug Planets. Ireland; fo called from the fre- 
quent rains in that iſland. | 

Us:p ur. Killed: a military ſaying, originating from a meſ- 
fage ſent by the late General Guiſe, on the expedition 
at Carthagena, where he defired the commander in chief to 
3 him ſome more grenadiers, for thoſe he had were all 
uſed up. * 
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V } ABLER. Foot wabler ; a contemptuous term for a foot 
ſoldier, frequently uſed by thoſe of the cavalry. 


Wacur. The brethren of this ſociety held their meetings at 


the Bell, in Mincing-lane. 


To Wappre, To go like a duck. To waddle out of ( 
Alley as a lame duck ; a term for one who has not been 


to pay his gaming debts, called his differences, on the Stock 
Exchange, and therefore abſents himſelf from it. 


Wac. An arch frolicſome fellow, 
Wacecisn. Arch, gameſome, frolieſome. 


Waccox Lay, Waiting in the ſtreet to rob waggons going 


2 coming into town, both commonly happening in the 
d 3 


WacTait., A lewd woman. 


Wairs. Muſicians of the lower order, who in moſt towns 


play under the windows of the chief inhabitants at —_ 
a ſhort time before Chriſtmas, for which they collect a 


chriſtmas- box from houſe to houſe. They are ſaid to derive : 


their name of waits, from being always in waiting to cele- 


brate weddings and other joyous events happening within 


their diſtrict. | 
Waxe, A country feaſt, commonly on the anniverſary of the 
tutelar ſaint of the village, that is, the ſaint to whom the 
riſh church is dedicated. Alfo a cuſtom of watching the 
dead, called Late Wake, in uſe both in Ireland and Wales, 
where the corpſe being depoſited under a table, with a plate 
of ſalt on its breaſt, the table is covered with liquor of all 
ſorts ; and the gueſts, particularly the younger part of them, 
amuſe themſelves with all kinds of paſtimes and recreations : 


the conſequence is generally more than replacing the de- 
parted friend, 


WaLkxinG Coaxer. An enſign of foot. 


WarLxixnc Pour. One who ſteals fowls, and hawks 
them from door to door. ; 


WALKING STATIONER. A hawker of pamphlets, &c. 
.Warxinc rut Praxx. A mode of deſtroying devoted per- 


ſons or officers in a mutiny on ſhip-board, by blindfolding 
Gg them, 
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them, and obliging them to walk on a plank laid over the 
ſhip's fide ; by this means, as the mutineers ſuppoſe, avoid- 
ing the penalty of murder. | 

Warxix ur AGAINST THE Walt. To run up a ſcore, 
which in alehouſes is commonly recorded with chalk on the 
walls of the bar. | 


Walt. To walk or crawl up the wall; to be fcored up at a 
public houſe. Wall-eyed ; having an eye with little or no 
ſight, all white like a plaiſtered wall. 


Walrowisu. Maukiſh, ill-taſted. 


To War. To copulate, If ſhe won't wap for a winne, let 
her trine for a make; if ſhe won't lie with a man for a penny, 
let her hang for a halfpenny. Mort wap-apace ; a woman of 
experience, or very expert at the ſport. 


WarPER-EYED. Sore-eyed, 
Wart. A woman's ware; her commodity. 


Warm. Rich, in good circumſtances, To warm, or give a 
man a warming; to beat him. See CAPE. 


WarmMIxG-PAN, A large old-faſhioned watch. A Scotch 
warming-pan ; a female bedfellow. | 


Warren. One that is ſecurity for goods taken up on credit 


by extravagant young gentlemen, Cunny warren ; a girls 
boarding-ſchool, alſo a bawdy-houſe. 


Wasn. Paint for the face, or coſmetic water. Hog waſh ; 
thick and bad beer. 


Wase. An infected proſtitute, who like a waſp carries a ſting 
in her tail, 2 


Was risk. Peevith, fpite ful. 


Wasre. Houſe of waſte; a tavern or alchouſe where idle 
people waſte both their time and money. 


VaTer. His chops watered at it; he longed earneſtly for it. 
To watch his waters; to keep a ſtrict watch on any one's 
actions. In hot water; in trouble, engaged in diſputes, 


War- BEWITCHED, Very weak punch or beer. 
WarTERPaD, One that robs ſhips in the river Thames. 
WATERY-HEADED, Apt to ſhied tears. 


WaTtzx Scricrr, A doctor who preſcribes from inſpecting 
the water of his patients, See Piss PROPHET. 


WaTTLEs, Ears, Cant. 


Wrear A—. A one-horſe chaiſe, 
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WeASEL-FACED, Thin, meagre-faced. Weaſel-gutted; thin- 
12 a weaſel is a thin long ſlender animal, with a ſharp 
Ce. 4 
Weppinc., The emptying of a neceſſary-houſe, particularly 
in London, You have been at an Iriſh wedding, where 
black eyes are given inſtead of favours; ſaying to one who 
has a black eye. | 


WrpGs. Silver plate, becauſe melted by the receivers of ſtolen 


goods into wedges, Cant. 

Weerixc Cross, To come home by weeping croſs ; to re- 
pent. | 

WzLca ComB. The thumb and four fingers, 


Welch Fipprz. The itch, See Scorcn FippLe. 


Wreck Mrz. Like a Welch mile, long and narrow. His 
ſtory is like a Welch mile, long and tedious. 5 
Wrlcn RaBzir. [i. e. a Welch rare bit.] Bread and cheeſe 
toaſted, See Ra BBIT.— The Welch are ſaid to be ſo remark- 
ably fond of cheeſe, that in caſes of difficulty their midwives 
apply a piece of toaſted cheeſe to the fanua vitæ, to attract 
and entice the young Taffy, who on ſmelling it makes moſt 
vigorous efforts to come forth. 

WesTMinsSTER WIDop ING. A match between a whore and a 
rogue. | | 

Wir Paksox. One who moiſtens his clay freely, in order to 
make it ſtick together. 


Wer QgAx ER. One of that ſect who has no objection to the 
ſpirit derived from wine. | 

Waack. A ſhare of a booty obtained by fraud. A paddy 
whack ; a ſtout brawny Iriſhman. 


Wuarrzz. A large man or woman. 


WuzzpLe. A ſharper. To cut a wheedle; to decoy by 
fawning or inſinuation. Cart. | 


WHEELBAND IN THE Nicx. Regular drinking over the left 
thumb, | 


WaeLy. An impudent whelp; a ſaucy boy. 


WatrreAas. To follow a whereas; to become a bankrupt, to 

figure among princes and potentates: the notice given in the 

azette that a commiſſion of bankruptcy 1s iſſued out againſt 

any trader, always beginning with the word whereas, He 
will ſoon march 1n the rear of a whereas, 
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WaeT. A morning's draught, commonly white wine, ſuppoſed 
to whet or ſharpen the appetite. 
WatTsTONE's Park. A lane between Holborn and Lin- 


coln's-inn Fields, formerly famed for being the reſort of 
women of the town. 


Warips, Words. Cant. 


To WarppLs, To tell or diſcover. He whiddles; he peaches. 
He whiddles the whole ſcrap; he diſcovers all he knows. 
The cull whiddled becauſe they would not tip him a ſnack ; 
the fellow peached becauſe they would not give him a ſhare. 
They whiddle beef, and we muſt bruſh ; they cry out thieves, 
and we muſt make off. Cant. | | 


WaippLter, An informer, or one that betrays the ſecrets of 
the gang, | 
WairrLles, A relaxation of the ſcrotum, 


WairrilEeks. Ancient name for fifers ; alſo perſons at the 
univerſities who examine candidates for degrees. A whif- 
fling cur ; a ſmall yelping cur. 

WaicLanD, Scotland. 

Warmer, or Wix org. A low cry, 

To Warns. To complain, 

WaixyarD, A ſword, 


To Ware rns Cocx, A piece of ſport practiſed at wakes, 
horſe-races, and fairs in Lena a cock being tied or 
faſtened into a hat or baſket, half a dozen carters blindfolded, 
and armed with their cart whips, are placed round it, who, 
after being turned thrice about, begin to whip the cock, 
which if any one ſtrikes ſo as to make it cry out, it becomes 
his property ; the joke is, that inſtead of whipping the cock 
they flog each other heartily, 

Wu Jacxs, The tenth order of the canting crew, rogues 
who having learned a few ſea terms, beg with counterfeit 
_ pretending to be failors ſhipwrecked on the neigh- 


ucing coaſt, and on their way to the port from whence 
they ſailed. 


To Wnir ory. To run away, to drink off greedily, to ſnatch. 


He whipped away from home, went to the ale-houſe, where 
he whipped off a full tankard, and coming back whipped off 


a fellow's hat from his head. | 
Ware-BELLY VENGEANCE, or pinch-gut vengeance, of which 


N gets the moſt has the worſt ſnare. Weak or ſour 
der. 


WulrpER- 
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Wurpeer-SNAPPER. A diminutive ſellow. 
Waresnwine, Yorkſhire, 
WariesTze®. A ſharp or ſubtle fellow. 


Waier SyLLaBuUB. A flimfy, frothy diſcourſe or treatiſe, 
without ſolidity. | 


Wulle. Teſticles. | 
Warsx, A little inconſiderable impertinent fellow. 
WarsxerR, A great lie. 

Wulsk rx SPLITTER. A man of intrigue, 
Wulsxix. A ſhallow brown drinking bowl. 


Wulsxr. A malt ſpirit much drank in Ireland; alſo a one- 
horſe chaiſe. See Tim WairsxyY. 


WursTLz, The throat. To wet one's whiſtle ; to drink. 


WaisTLixG Snor. Rooms in the King's Bench priſon where 


drams are privately fold, 


Wait, [i. e. Whittington's. ] Newgate. Cart.— Five rum- 

padders are rubbed in the darkmans out of the whit, and are 

iked into the deuſeaville ; five highwaymen broke out of 
PRESET in the night, and are gone into the country, 


Warrzs FreaTHerR. He has a white feather; he is a coward : 
an alluſion to a game cock, where having a white feather is 
a proof he is not of the true game breed, | 


Wulrz-LIvZR ED. Cowardly, malicious. 
Wuirt Lis. A harmleſs lie, one not told with a malicious 
intent, a lie told to reconcile people at variance. | 


WarTtz SeRrjtanT. A man fetched from the tavern or a 

- houſe by bis wife, is ſaid to be arreſted by the white ſer- 
jeant. 

Wulrr SweLLinG, A woman big with child is ſaid to have 
a white ſwelling, 


Warre Taye. Geneva. 
WarrTte Wool. Geneva. 


Walrzcuarrr. Whitechapel portion; two ſmocks, and 
what nature gave. Whitechapel breed; fat, ragged, and 
faucy : ſee Sr. G1Lts's BFD. Whitechapel beau; one 
who dreſſes with a needle and thread, and undreſſes with a 

knife, To play at whiſt Whitechapel faſhion ; i. e. aces 
and kings firſt. . 


Wutrreharzl Province. A club or brotherhood under 
the government of a prætor. 


WuriTzs. 


'F 
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WaurTEewASHED, One who has taken the benefit of an act of 


inſolvency, to defraud his creditors, is ſaid to have been 
whitewaſhed. 


WarrrieLite. A follower of George Whitfield, a Method- 


iſt. 
WHITHER-GO-YE., A wife: wives being ſometimes apt to 
queſtion their huſbands whither they are going. 
Wulrrixcrox's ColLLEGE. Newgate : built or repaired by 
the famous Lord Mayor of that name. | 
Whorz's BixzD. A debauched fellow, the largeſt of all birds. 
He fings more like a whore's bird than a canary bird ; ſaid 
of one who has a ſtrong manly voice. 


Wrorxz's Curss. A piece of gold coin, value five ſhillings 
and three pence, frequently given to women of the town by 
ſuch as profeſſed always to give gold, and who before the in- 
troduction of thoſe pieces always gave half a guinea. 

Waraore's KiTLiNnG, or WrHort's Son. A baſtard. 


Wrorz-MoxNGER. A man that keeps more than one miſtreſs. 
A country gentleman, who kept a female friend, being re- 
proved by the parſon of the pariſh, and ſtyled a whore-mon. 
ger, aſked the parſon whether he had a cheeſe in his houſe ; 
and being anſwered in the affirmative, © Pray,” ſays he, does 
© that one cheeſe make you a cheeſe-monger ?* 


Waort PIPE. The penis. | 

Wrow Bait. A milk-maid : from their frequent uſe of the 
word wwhow, to make the cow ſtand ſtill in milking, Ball is 
the ſuppoſed name of the cow. 


W1nBBLEe., Bad drink. 


WisLIxG's Wiren. The four of clubs: from one James 
Wibling, who in the reign of King James I. grew rich by 
private gaming, and was commonly obſerved to have that 
card, and never to loſe a game but when he had it not. 


Wicker, A caſement; alſo a little door. 


Wipow's Wzeps. Mourning clothes of a peculiar faſhion, 
denoting her ſtate. A graſs widow; a diſcarded miſtreſs. A 
widow — a woman whoſe huſband is abroad, and 
ſaid, but not certainly known, to be dead. 

Wire in WarER Cotoves. A miſtreſs, or concubine : 
—_ colours being, like their engagements, eaſily effaced, or 

iſſolved. | 


Wicanxowns. A man wearing a large wig. 


Wicssy, Mr, Wigſby; a man wearing a wig. 
WIIo 
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Wiro Rocuzs, Rogues trained up to ſtealing from their 


cradles. ' 
Wiro SquirT. A looſeneſs, 


W1uD-Gcoost CHase. A tedious uncertain purſuit, like the 
following a flock of wild geeſe, who are remarkably ſhy. 


Wiiting Tit, A free horſe, or a coming girl. 


W1LLow. Poor, and of no reputation, To wear the willow; 
to be abandoned by a lover or miſtreſs. 


Wix. A penny. 


To Win, To ſteal, The cull has won a couple of rum glim- 
ſticks ; the fellow has ſtolen a pair of fine candleſticks. 


Winv. To raiſe the wind; to procure money. 

WinpFaALL. A legacy, or any accidental acceſſion of pro- 
Perty. | 

WixDMiLLs Ix THE HAD. Fooliſh projects. 

Wixpow Peteter. A colleRor of the window tax. 


Winpward Passact. One who uſes or uavigates the wind- 
ward paſſage ; a ſodomite. 


Wixpy, Fooliſh. A windy fellow; a fimple fellow. 
Winx, To tip one the wink ; to give a ſignal by winking the 
eye. : 


WixninGs. Plunder, goods, or money acquired by theft. 
WinTzr Cricket. A taylor. 


WrxTrer's Day, He is like a winter's day, ſhort and 
dirty. | 

Wirk. A blow, or reproach. I'll give you a wipe on the 
_ That ſtory gave him a fine wipe. Alſo a handker- 
chief. 

Wirz. A handkerchief, Cant. 


Wirz Draawtr. A pickpocket, one who ſteals handker- 
_ chiefs. He drew a broad, narrow, cam, or ſpecked wiper ; 


he picked a pocket of a broad, narrow, cambrick, or coloured 
bandkerchief. | f 


To WixzenRaw, To lengthen out or extend any book, letter, 
or diſcourſe. 


W1s ne As wiſe as Waltham's calf, that ran nine miles to ſuck 
a . 


Wrse Mu or GoTHam. Gotham is a village in Notting- 


hamſhire : its magiſtrates are ſaid to have attempted to hedge - 
| in 


[ 
: 
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in a cuckow: a buſt, called the cuckow's buſh, is ſtill 
ſhewn in ſupport of the tradition. A thouſand other ridicu- 
lous ſtories are told of the men of Gotham. 


Wissackz. A fooliſh conceited fellow. , 
Wisracre's Hari, Greſham college, 


Wir. He has as much wit as three folks, two fools and a 
madman. 


Wircars, Silver, Witcher bubber; a filver bowl. Wit- 
cher tilter; a ſilver-hilted ſword, Witcher cully ; a filver- 
ſmith; 

To Won zig. To boil. Pot wobbler; one who boils a 
pot. 


Worr 1x Tut BAT ASH. An extraordinary mode of impoſition, 
ſometimes practiſed in the country by ſtrolling women, who 
have the knack of counterfeiting extreme pain, pretending to 
have a ſmall animal called a wolf in their breaſts, which is 
continually gnawing them. 


Worr iN THE STOMACH, A monſtrous or canine appe- 
tire, : 

Woop. In a wood; bewildered, in a maze, in a peck of 
troubles, puzzled, or at a loſs what courſe to take in any 
buſineſs. - To look over the wood ; to aſcend the pulpit, to 
preach ; I ſhall look over the wood at St. James's on — 
next. To look through the wood; to ſtand in the pillory. 

Woop Pecxer. A byſtander, who bets whilſt another 
plays. | 

- Woopcock, A taylor with a long bill. 


Wooren Hanzas. A coffin, A man who dies in priſon is 
' faid to go out with a wooden habeas, He went out with a 
wooden habeas ; i. e. his coffin. 


Woopen Hos. To ride the wooden horſe, was a military 
puniſhment formerly in uſe. This horſe conſiſted of two or 
more planks about eight feet long, fixed together ſo as to 
form a ſharp ridge or angle, which anſwered to the body of 
the horſe. It was ſupported by four poſts, about ſix feet long, 
for legs. A head, neck, and tail, rudely cut in wood, were 
added, which completed the appearance of a horſe. On this 
ſharp ridge delinquents were mounted, with their hands tied 
behind them; and to ſteady them (as it was ſaid), and left the 
horſe ſhould kick them off, one or more firelocks were tied 
to each leg. In this ſituation they were ſometimes condemn- 
ed to fit an hour or two; but at length it having been found 

to 
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10 td injure the ſoldiers materially, and ſometimes to ropture 

them, it was left off about the time of the acceſſion of King 

* George I. A wooden horſe was ſtanding in the Parade at 
Portſmouth as late as the year 1750. 


'Woopen Rury. The pillory. See Nogway NEcCkCLoTH. 
Woopex SuxrTouT. A coffin. 


Woman or TRE Town, or Woman or PLEASURE. A 
proſtitute, . 


Woman AND HER HusgAN D. A married couple, where the 
woman is bigger than her huſband. 


Woman's Coxnscignce, Never ſatisfied, 


Woman or ALL Wokx, Sometimes applied to a female ſer- 


vant, who refuſes none of her maſter's commands. 


WomsLeTy CrxoyT. The indiſpoſition of a drunkard after a 
debauch, See Crorsick.” ©” 


Wooli. A ſheep. Cant. 


Wool GaTHzrING, Your wits are gone a wool 8 : 
ſaying to an abſent man, one in a reverie, or abſorbed in 
thoug t. Fe , ” 

Wool ltr Crown. A ſoft-headed fellow, 


Worp Gavssters. Verbal critics, and alſo perſons who uſe 
hard words in common diſcourſe, 


Worp Pecxer. A punſter, one who plays upon words. 


Worry or Movru. To drink by word of mouth; i. e. out of 
the bowl or bottle inſtead of a glaſs. 


WorLp. All the world and his wife; every body, a great 
company. | 
Worm. To worm out ; to obtain the knowledge of a ſecret 

by craft, alſo to undermine or 1 He is gone to the 


diet of worms; he is dead and buried, or gone to Rot-his- 
bone. | 


Wear Rascart. A red eloak, called alſo a roquelaire. 


Wrarr ur in Warm FLanxtt, Drunk with ſpirituous 
liquors. He was wrapt up in the tail of his mother's ſmock ; 
ſaying of any one remarkable for his ſucceſs with the ladies, 

. To be wrapt up in any one; to have a good opinion of him, 
or to be under his influence. | 


WrinkLe, A wrinkle-bellied whore; one who has had a 


number of b. ſtards: child-bearing leaves wrinkles in a 


woman's belly. To take the wrinkles out of any one's 
belly; to fill it out by CY meal, You have one 
: h 


wrinkle 
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wrinkle more in your a-ſe; 1. e. you have one * of 
knowledge more than you had, every freſh piece of know- 
ledge being ſuppoſed by the vulgar naturaliſts to add a 
wrinkle to that part. 

War Mouru Ax n A Pisszx Pair of BxzechHes, Hang- 
ing. 

War Nzcx Dax. Hanging day. 

Wr. See WI X. 


XINIIp p. The name of Socrates's wife : now uſed to 
ſignify a ſhrew or ſcolding wite. 


* 
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Y arriinG. Estag. Cane. 


To Yam. To eat or ſtuff heartily, 


Yaxxzr, or YanxeEy DoopLe. A booby, or count 
lout : a name given to the New England men in Nonh 
America. 

YarmouthH Caron, A red herring : Yarmouth is a famous 
place tor curing herrings, 


an- 
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Yarnouru Coach. A kind of low two-wheeled cart drawn 
by one horſe, not much unlike an Iriſh car. 


YarmouTH Prs, A pye made of herrin e ſpiced, 
which the city of Norwich is 3 charter to preſent 
annually to the king. 


YarzumM. Milk, Cant. 


Yea any Nay Max. A quaker, a fimple FOR one who 
can only anſwer yes or no. 


YzLLow. To look yellow; to be jealous. Td. 
call on Mr, Green, who was out: on coming home, and find- 
ing me with his wife, he began to look confounded biae, and 
was, I thought, a little yellow, 

YeiLow BELLY. A native of the Fens of Lincolnſhire: an 
alluſion to the eels caught there. 

YELLow Boys, Guineas. 


YzeL.tow Car. The golden lion, a * brothel in A | 
ſo named by the ladies who frequented it. 


To YeLy. To cry out, Yelper; a town cryer, alſo one apt 
to make great complants on trifling occaſions. 

YesrT, A contraction of yeſterday. 

Vox gp. Married. A yoke; the quantum of labour perſorm- 


ed at one ſpell by huſbandmen, the dey's work being divided 
in ſummer into three yokes, Kentifh term. 


Yorxsurre Tyxe, A Yorkſhire clown. To come York- 
ſhire over any one; to cheat mi h. 


To Vowr. To cry aloud, or howl. 


% 
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Zap. Crooked like the letter Z. He is a mere zad, or 
perhaps zed; a deſcription of a very crooked or deformed 
perſon, 


Zaxy. The jeſter, jack pudding, or merry andrew, to a 
mountebank, 


ZEDLAND, 


Z U C 
Zxntany, Great part of the weſt country, whers the letter 
Z is ſubſtituted for 8; as zee for ſee, zun for ſun, &c. &c. 
This prevails through the counties of Devonſhire, Dorſetſhire, 
and Somerſetſhire. 


Zxzzs. Froſt or frozen. Zneeſy n froſty weather. 
Znuz. The ſame as znees. | 


Zoc, or Soc. A blow. I yore a zoc ; I gave him a blow. 
Weſt country. 


£0uCcn,: or SLoucn, A a n man, one who 


has a ſtoop in his gait. A l hat; a hat with its brims 
let down, or uncocked. 


Zoun ps. An exclamation, an betete of Ged's wounds, 
@vcxr. A withered Kump of a tree, 


FINIS. 
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